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revision  by  Dr.  Metzger  of  his  comprehensive  work  on  the  science 
and  art  of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 

Based  on  recent  findings  and  revolutionary  research,  this  new  edition 
includes  references  to  more  than  150  additional  books  and  articles 
on  Greek  manuscripts,  early  versions,  and  critical  studies  of  the 
latest  textual  witnesses.  Its  appearance  truly  marks  a  major  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  textual  methodology. 

Critical  acclaim  for  the  First  Edition 

“The  most  complete  and  up-to-date  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  English.”  —  The  Critic 

“A  ‘must’  for  students,  teachers,  and  even  for  experi¬ 
enced  textual  experts.”  —  Morton  S.  Enslin 

“There  is  no  better  handbook ...  to  become  in¬ 
formed  about  the  basic  facts  and  principles  of  New 
Testament  textual  criticism.” 

—  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review 
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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


465.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “La  Constitucion  ‘Dei  Verbum’  en  el  momenta 
actual,”  RazEe  178  (848-849,  ’68)  237-244. 

Considering  the  Vatican  II  statement  on  revelation  from  the  vantage  point 
of  three  years’  separation  in  time,  several  new  directions  in  it  are  singled  out 
for  brief  comment:  the  organic,  Christological  and  historical  vision  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  the  dynamic  sense  and  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  biblical  language. 

466.  A.  Ant6n,  “Revelacion  y  Tradicion  en  la  Iglesia:  ‘Gesta  et  Verba’  sus 
elementos  constitutivos,”  EstEcl  43  (165,  ’68)  225-258. 

A  theological  analysis  of  the  Vatican  II  doctrine  of  revelation  that  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  “work  and  word,”  which  is  seen  to  apply  both  to  the  vertical  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  origin  of  revelation  and  to  the  horizontal  dimension  of  its  historical 
transmission  in  the  church. 

467.  A.  Artola,  “La  Inspiration  segun  la  Constitucion  ‘Dei  Verbum,’  ”  Sal- 
manticensis  15  (2,  ’68)  291-315. 

The  survey  considers  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  the  nature  of 
inspiration,  and  the  effects  of  inspiration.  Among  the  points  made  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical  judgment  as  formal 
elements  of  inspiration  seems  meaningless  in  view  of  the  Council’s  teaching. 
Also,  read  in  the  light  of  the  theology  concerning  divine  titles,  the  Council 
would  hold  that  the  hagiographers,  but  not  God,  were  literary  authors;  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  God,  the  term  “author”  would  signify  only  “cause.” — J.J.C. 

468.  F.  Dexinger,  “Die  Darstellung  des  Themas  ‘Heilsgeschichte’  in  der  Kon- 
stitution  iiber  die  gottliche  Offenbarung,”  BibLiturg  41  (4,  ’68)  208-232. 

Vatican  II’s  statements  regarding  salvation-history  are  first  examined  and 
then  studied  in  the  light  of  later  theological  developments.  The  Constitution  on 
Revelation  (§  11)  in  its  treatment  of  truth  and  history  presented  a  mature  con¬ 
cept  of  biblical  inerrancy  when  it  made  salvation-history  the  leitmotiv  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  Bible.  Further  material  on  the  subject  is  found  in  chaps.  4  and  5  of 
the  document,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Council  is  here  summarized  under  six 
headings.  A  final  section  of  the  article  surveys  recent  scholarly  studies  on 
revelation  and  history.  Some  of  these  insights  are  that  man’s  present  action  and 
his  existence  can  be  understood  only  from  his  origin  and  from  his  future;  that 
revelation  consists,  not  in  propositions,  but  in  God’s  dealing  with  man,  which  is 
an  intensely  personal  act,  etc.  An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. — J.J.C. 
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469.  K.  Haendler,  “Schriftprinzip  und  theologischer  Pluralismus.  Ein  Beitrag 

zur  gegenwartigen  innerkirchlichen  Diskussion,”  EvangTheol  28  (8,  ’68) 
404-429.  ,  T 

The  view  that  Scripture  contradicts  a  theological  pluralism  is  not  grounded 
in  the  sola  scriptura  principle  of  the  Reformation,  but  in  17th-century  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  which  the  question  of  theological  knowledge  became  so  dominant  and 
constitutive  that  salvation  lost  its  existential  character  by  coming  to  stand  and 
fall  with  correct  theological  knowledge.  If  the  principle  of  Scripture  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  the  identification  of  the  origin  and  locality  of  faith,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  as  the  basis  of,  and  demands,  a  theological  pluralism. 

A  scriptural  canon  is  demanded  by  faith’s  self-understanding  that  its  ground¬ 
ing  and  thus  also  its  criterion  is  not  to  be  found  in  itself,  but  “outside”  of  it 
and  “before”  it.  However,  Scripture  itself  is  not  this  ground  or  criterion,  but 
mediates  it,  because  faith  is  separated  temporally  and  locally  from  its  ground, 
namely,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  uniqueness  and  unrepeatable  character  of  this 
historical  locality  of  faith  also  make  the  material  pronouncements  of  Scripture 
unique  and  unrepeatable.  But,  insofar  as,  and  since,  it  concerns  the  continually 
renewed  communication  of  its  “matter,”  these  can  and  must  be  overhauled, 
making  a  theological  pluralism  unavoidable,  horizontally  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  vertically  in  the  variety  of  cultures,  societies,  etc. 

A  more  fundamental  formulation  of  the  problem  thus  would  be:  “Jesus  as  the 
one  and  only  ‘matter’  of  faith,  and  theological  pluralism.”  This  can  also  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  triad:  Jesus — faith — theology,  in  which  faith  is  the  act  of  man’s 
personal  turning  to  Jesus,  and  in  him  to  God,  and  theology  the  thinking,  under¬ 
standing,  comprehension  and  reflection  of  faith. — H.W.B. 

470.  T.  Herrmann,  “Czytanie  Pisma  sw.  w  swietle  Soboru  Watykanskiego  II 
(Quid  Concilium  Vaticanum  II  de  Scriptura  Sacra  legenda  putat?),” 
RuchBibLiturg  21  (1-2,  ’68)  40-47. 

Chapter  6  of  Dei  Verbum  enjoins  Bible  reading  especially  on  ministers  of  the 
word  (clerics)  but  also  strongly  urges  the  laity  to  do  the  same.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  reading  may  vary:  the  liturgy,  private  reading,  Bible  services,  but  in 
all  cases  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  prayer  and  done  from  approved  texts. 
-J.P. 

471.  J.  Homerski,  “Ekumenizm  a  Biblia  (Oecumenismus  et  Biblia),”  Ruch 
BibLiturg  21  (1-2,  ’68)  25-32. 

Two  elements  seem  to  underlie  all  contemporary  ecumenical  dialogue:  (1)  the 
Bible  is  basic  to  discussion :  thus,  note  the  growing  concern  to  achieve  a  text  and 
translation  acceptable  to  all  people,  as  well  as  the  willing  acceptance  by  many 
of  the  commentaries  by  scholars  of  creedal  positions  different  from  theirs;  (2) 
biblical  truths  generally  serve  as  the  basis  of  dialogue:  what  the  OT  reveals 
about  man  and  God,  and  what  the  NT  says  of  this  fulfillment  in  Christ  is  the 
fundamental  concern  of  all  engaged  in  ecumenical  dialogue,  no  matter  what 
their  beliefs. — J.P. 
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472.  R.  North,  “Historiographia  exegeseos  americanae,”  VerbDom  46  (2,  ’68) 
88-98. 

A  report  on  an  extensive  self-study  undertaken  by  American  centers  of  bibli¬ 
cal  research,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  with  a  view 
to  understanding  their  past  and  initiating  greater  cooperation  and  economy  of 
effort  in  the  future. — J.F.B1. 

473.  M.  Prager,  “Was  lehrt  die  Kirche  fiber  die  neue  Exegese?,,  BibLiturg  41 
(5,  ’68)  282-290. 

A  brief  survey  of  Catholic  positions  in  exegesis  from  ecclesiastical  documents 
since  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  (1943),  relating  to  inspiration,  Sits  im  Leben  and 
literary  forms. 

474.  E.  Schweizer,  “Exegese  zwischen  Wissenschaft  und  Glaube,”  KirchRef 
Schweiz  124  (18,  ’68)  276-282. 

Scientific  biblical  study  has  produced  many  problems  for  the  believer.  His¬ 
toricity  of  the  narratives  is  more  and  more  questioned,  and  a  merely  existential 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  proposed.  Critical  research  has  its 
dangers ;  it  cannot  create  faith,  nor  is  it  needed  for  salvation.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  limit  or  to  hinder  scientific  biblical  studies  would  be  disastrous.  Faith  does 
not  speak  but  lets  itself  be  directed  by  Jesus ;  it  confidently  faces  facts  disclosed 
by  critical  study,  knowing  that  when  properly  understood  they  will  aid  the 
believer. — J.J.C. 

475.  F.  Spadafora,  “II  ‘criticismo’  ovvero  il  ‘feticcio  della  critica  biblica,’  ” 
PalCler  47  (19,  ’68)  1225-39. 

In  the  field  of  research  on  the  classics  several  examples  from  scholarly  publi¬ 
cations  show  that  so-called  scientific  critical  study  often  leads  to  unwarranted 
conclusions.  The  same  can  be  said  of  modern  biblical  criticism.  [To  be  con¬ 
tinued.] — J.J.C. 

476.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “Contemplation  of  the  Gospels,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the 
Contemporary  Christian,”  TheolStud  29  (3,  ’68)  417-443. 

The  contemporary  Christian,  whose  Weltanschauung  is  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  generation  of  the  apostolic  age  as  from  that  of  medieval  man,  asks 
whether  it  is  profitable,  even  possible,  to  accept  the  traditional  Christian  practice 
of  the  contemplation  of  Jesus’  earthly  history.  The  article  attempts  (1)  to  show 
the  NT  basis  for  such  contemplation  and  (2)  to  formulate  a  technique  for  car¬ 
rying  it  out,  deriving  from  the  way  in  which  our  NT  literature  was  created. 

The  ancient  creedal  formula,  “Jesus  is  Lord!”  (Phil  2:11;  1  Cor  12:3;  2  Cor 
4:5;  Rom  10:9;  Col  2:6),  asserts  belief  in  the  glorified  Christ’s  greater  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  ongoing  historical  process  than  was  possible  during  his  earthly 
life.  It  also  attests  faith  in  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  Christ  has  chosen  to 
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remain  human  forever.  Thus  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  is  to  believe  that  the 
series  of  human  experiences  which  constituted  his  earthly  history  have  received, 
by  his  exaltation,  a  new  contemporaneity.  The  first  Christians  believed  that  the 
exalted  Lord  exists  in  the  way  he  now  does  in  glory  in  virtue  of  all  his  earthly 
experiences.  This  actuality  of  Jesus’  earthly  history  grounds  the  possibility  of 
and  imparts  the  fruitfulness  to  Christian  contemplation. 

The  technique  of  this  Christian  form  of  prayer  should  follow  the  reverse 
order  of  the  dialectical  triad  involved  in  the  composition  of,  e.g.,  the  written 
Gospels,  namely  experience  of  God  acting  in  Christ  within  history ;  the  reflection 
by  Christian  faith  upon  the  data  thus  revealed;  and  the  formulation  of  this  ex¬ 
perience,  ultimately  in  written  books.  Hence  Christian  contemplation  begins  with 
the  inspired  text,  reflects  upon  this  reading  with  faith,  and  issues  in  a  Heils - 
geschehen,  making  the  mysteries  part  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian. — D.M.S.  (Author.) 

477.  J.-L.  Vesco,  “Bulletin,  ficriture  sainte,”  RevThom  68  (2,  ’68)  294-306. 

Though  chiefly  concerned  with  the  OT,  this  bulletin  surveys  some  general 
introductions  to  the  Bible  and  some  works  of  NT  theology. 

478.  W.  Watson,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work:  Scripture,”  ClerRev  53  (9,  ’68) 
708-714. 

A  bulletin  of  works  chiefly  on  the  NT. 

479r.  H.  Zimmermann,  N  eutestamentliche  Methodenlehre  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  253]. 

G.  Haufe,  TheolLitZeit  93  (5,  ’68)  351-352: — Well  arranged  and  clearly 
written,  the  book  provides  theological  students  with  a  fine  introduction  into 
scientific  exegetical  methods.  Among  suggested  improvements  for  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  are:  literary  criticism  should  not  be  limited  to  source-criticism;  the  inde¬ 
pendent  role  of  tradition-criticism  could  be  made  clearer ;  some  reflections  might 
be  offered  on  the  strictly  theological  and  hermeneutical  relevance  of  the  his- 
toricocritical  method. — J.J.C. 


Interpretation 

480r.  E.  Fuchs,  Marburger  Hermeneutik  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  150]. 

E.  Jungel,  “Nicht  nur  eine  geographische  Bestimmung,”  EvangKomm  1  (8, 
’68)  468-469. — Extensive  summary.  Hermeneutic  means  transferring  the  thought 
of  one  person  to  another,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bible  God  naturally  is  included 
in  the  process.  At  the  heart  of  divine  revelation  is  a  state  of  love,  and  the  book’s 
purpose  is  to  introduce  the  reader  into  this  state.  With  the  adjective  “Marburg,” 
the  title  indicates  that  F  is  comparing  his  position  to  that  of  two  of  his  former 
teachers  in  that  university,  R.  Bultmann  and  M.  Heidegger.  One  will  read  this 
book  often  or  not  at  all. — J.J.C. 
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481r.  R.  W.  Funk,  Language ,  Hermeneutic ,  and  Word  of  God  [cf.  NT  A  11, 
p.  267;  §§  13-29r — 30r]. 

R.  A.  Harrisville,  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  362-364. — Summary  and  account 
of  the  (acknowledged)  literary  dependencies  of  the  author.  This  is  an  attractive 
presentation  of  the  hermeneutical  discussion.  The  question  it  gives  rise  to  origi¬ 
nates  not  in  the  book  but  in  the  reader  whose  concept  of  reality  may  be  very 
different  from  that  supposed  in  the  discussion.  “Whether  or  not  Funk’s  essential 
thesis  is  true,  it  does  attract  that  in  all  of  us  which  hankers  after  a  reality  one 
and  indivisible.  But  only  to  that  extent,  perhaps,  can  this  volume  or  the  entire 
discussion  it  represents  be  termed  a  success.” — G.W.M. 

482r.  - ,  Idem. 

C.  F.  Sleeper,  “Language  and  Ethics  in  Biblical  Interpretation,”  JournRel 
48  (3,  ’68)  288-310. — The  extensive  critique  praises  F’s  work,  finds  it  wanting 
in  some  points  and  proposes  an  alternative  method.  The  real  value  of  F’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  his  insistence  on  the  interplay  between  literary  and  theological  tasks. 
Three  general  critical  observations  are  made.  (1)  New  insights  will  probably 
shift  the  emphasis  toward  a  less  formal  and  more  empirical  description  of  the 
social  context  in  which  the  self  emerges,  toward  a  more  positive  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  self  in  creating  its  environment.  (2)  F’s  hermeneutical  program  is 
too  limited.  (3)  He  fails  to  give  any  substantive  criteria  for  judging  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  an  interpretation. 

For  the  section  on  Parable  as  Metaphor  and  as  “Language  Event,”  F  draws 
on  classical  parable  studies  and  on  literary  criticism.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
lack  of  precision  in  defining,  organizing  and  assimilating  insights  from  these 
various  sources.  In  the  section  on  the  Letter  and  the  Word,  the  exegesis  of  1 
Cor  2:6-16  is  one-sided  and  somewhat  neglects  the  social  and  cultural  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel  in  the  early  church.  Further,  F  fails  to  present  criteria  for 
what  constitutes  a  faithful  hearing  of  the  word. 

What  F  is  seeking  can  perhaps  better  be  attained  by  an  alternative  method, 
taking  ethics  as  the  point  of  departure.  A  sensitivity  to  concrete  issues  in  our 
own  time  and  a  grasp  of  human  responsibility  within  social  institutions  can  open 
for  us  a  new  understanding  of  the  biblical  texts.  The  next  step  will  be  to  ex¬ 
plore  more  carefully  the  dynamic  character  of  biblical  language,  an  investigation 
which  will  bring  out  these  special  emphases,  (a)  Biblical  ethics  will  be  a  special 
area  of  concern.  ( b )  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  social  and  cultural 
forces  which  influenced  both  the  NT  writers  and  the  formation  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ( c )  Attention  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  function  of  eschatology  in 
the  thought  of  the  various  biblical  writers.  Finally  there  is  the  consideration  of 
ethics  and  communication  of  the  biblical  message.  The  scholar  must  indicate 
those  criteria,  consistent  with  the  exegesis,  by  which  the  biblical  message  is  to 
be  stated  today.  This  process  includes  a  dialogue  between  biblical  images  and 
contemporary  secular  images,  exploring  the  relation  between  “images”  in  the 
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Bible  and  “models”  in  the  social  sciences,  and  finally  studying  the  implications 
of  biblical  images  for  ethical  theory.  “The  contribution  of  the  Bible  to  ethical 
theory,  and  therefore  its  authority,  lies  in  its  peculiar  and  important  insights 
into  the  nature  of  human  responsibility.” — JJ.C. 

483.  G.  Hasenhuttl,  “Rudolf  Bultmann  und  die  Entwicklung  der  katholischen 
Theologie,”  ZeitTheolKirch  65  (1,  ’68)  53-69. 

R.  Bultmann’s  influence  on  Catholicism  can  be  seen  today  in  several  areas 
despite  much  negative  Catholic  evaluation  of  his  work.  (1)  Form-criticism  has 
made  its  impact  on  the  Biblical  Commission’s  De  historica  evangeliorum  veritate 
(1964)  where  the  church’s  self-understanding  in  its  relationship  to  Scripture  is 
clear.  This  decree  was  indirectly  made  normative  by  Vatican  II.  (2)  Despite 
frequent  attacks  and  misunderstanding,  demythologizing  is  responsible  for  a 
growing  realization  of  the  essential  anthropological  dimension  in  proclamation, 
and  existential  interpretation  is  reflected  in  the  union  of  anthropology  and 
theology  (K.  Rahner)  which  itself  is  a  criterion  for  demythologizing.  (3)  The 
doctrine  of  God  has  received  a  sharp  anthropological  accent  in  the  work  of 
Rahner  as  has  Christology  in  that  of  H.  U.  von  Balthasar.  Increasingly, 
Catholic  dogmaticians  view  as  eschatological  the  event  of  God’s  self-disclosure 
in  his  word. 

(4)  Bultmann’s  influence  is  to  be  felt  more  often  in  general  positions  than 
in  detail.  Here  the  view  of  the  historical  nature  of  dogmatic  pronouncements  is 
a  particularly  good  example,  as  stated  by  John  XXIII:  “The  substance  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  formulation  in  which  it  is  clothed.”  There 
has  arisen  a  new  sense  of  that  tension  between  historical  and  eschatological 
existence  characteristic  of  the  church.  The  human  element  in  dogma  has  been 
rediscovered  while  the  difference  between  kerygma  and  dogma  has  become 
clearer.  (5)  In  the  church’s  understanding  of  its  origin  and  its  office  there  can 
also  be  seen  a  new  willingness  to  allow  room  for  the  eschatological  factor  in 
historical  questions. — J.H.S. 

484r.  R.  Lapointe,  Les  trois  dimensions  de  Vhermeneutique  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 
388]. 

P.  J.  Kearney,  CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68)  624-627. — Extensive  summary  of 
the  argument.  This  is  a  masterful  and  incisive  essay  which  should  stimulate 
Catholic  interpreters  to  investigate  their  hermeneutical  presuppositions.  Its  brief 
discussion  of  myth  is  superb. — G.W.M. 

485r.  T.  Lorenzmeier,  Exegese  und  Hermeneutik  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  151]. 

H.  Petri,  Catholica  [Munster]  22  (3,  ’68)  232-234. — Summary.  This  im¬ 
portant  study  of  the  relation  between  historical  and  systematic  theology  in  Bult¬ 
mann,  Braun  and  Ebeling  poses  vital  questions  to  Catholic  as  well  as  to  Prot¬ 
estant  theology. 
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486.  J.  Macquarrie,  “Bultmann’s  Understanding  of  God,”  ExpTimes  79  (12, 
’68)  356-360. 

Bultmann’s  idea  of  God  is  sketched  from  his  various  writings  and  then  ap¬ 
praised.  His  idea  has  several  strong  points.  First,  there  is  a  powerful  existential 
dimension  in  all  that  he  says  about  God.  Secondly,  his  understanding  of  God  is 
profoundly  ethical.  Thirdly,  he  shows  that  knowing  the  true  God  safeguards  us 
against  the  idolatries  which  arise  from  absolutizing  one  or  more  of  the  finite 
beings  within  the  world.  Fourthly,  Bultmann’s  God  resembles  the  God  of  the 
prophets;  by  his  demands  for  justice  and  mercy  he  shakes  us  out  of  our  com¬ 
placency  and  drives  us  on  beyond  where  we  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  weaknesses.  First,  the  relation  between  the 
believer  and  God  is  too  situational.  It  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  growth  and  deepening  in  the  Christian  life,  through  which  there  can 
develop  a  constant  awareness  of  God’s  presence.  Secondly,  he  fails  to  give  any 
satisfactory  ontological  account  of  the  God  about  whom  he  speaks. — J.J.C. 

487.  C.  Payot,  “Les  infortunes  de  la  theologie  biblique  et  de  l’hermeneutique 
(A  propos  de  quelques  ouvrages  recents  de  James  Barr  et  Robert  W. 
Funk),”  RevTheolPhil  18  (4,  ’68)  218-235. 

J.  Barr  deserves  great  credit  for  correcting  false  emphases  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  biblical  theology.  His  principles  are  summarized  and  other  supple¬ 
mentary  ones  are  added.  In  his  own  study,  Biblical  Words  for  Time  (1962),  he 
falls  back  into  the  lexicalism  which  he  condemns.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that 
he  has  too  restricted  a  concept  of  semantics  with  his  concentration  on  transla¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  field  of  biblical  theology,  so  in  that  of  hermeneutics  there  is  need 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  semantic  studies.  R.  W.  Funk’s  fine  book,  Language, 
Hermeneutic,  and  Word  of  God  (1966)  exemplifies  the  fact  that  exegetes  lack 
familiarity  with  the  best  work  on  semantics. — J.J.C. 

488.  D.  A.  Priebe,  “Communicating  the  Text  Today,”  Dialog  7  (4,  ’68)  266- 
274. 

The  hermeneutical  problem  centers  on  the  question  of  understanding  and  how 
understanding  takes  place.  In  relation  to  biblical  texts,  the  question  is  that  of 
how  we  understand  the  language  of  these  texts,  and  how  we  learn  to  understand 
ourselves,  our  world  and  God  with  the  help  of  such  language.  Distortion  occurs, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  interpreter  imposes  his  own  understanding  of  reality 
on  that  of  the  text  or  ignores  information  contrary  to  his  own  understanding, 
and  on  the  other,  when  the  information  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  a  person’s 
understanding  of  reality.  Historical  criticism  helps  maintain  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  thought  world  of  the  text  and  our  own  and  helps  us  see  a  tradition 
in  its  original  and  subsequent  contexts.  In  preserving  this  distance,  the  character 
of  the  text  as  information  interacting  with  our  own  perception  of  reality  is  pre¬ 
served.  Through  examples  of  interaction  of  biblical  texts  with  our  theology 
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and  thought  world,  we  see  how  a  narrow  understanding  of  the  gospel  can  be 
corrected,  and  how  the  demonology  and  mythical  language  of  the  NT  can  relate 
to  our  way  of  thinking  and  make  nonmythical  points  about  our  life  in  relation 
to  God.— T.W.L. 

489.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “Hermeneutic (s) ,”  ConcTheolMon  39  (9,  ’68) 
612-622. 

Language  is  interpretation.  Existentialism  views  man  in  terms  of  being  rather 
than  of  function ;  biblical  revelation  rather  views  man  in  terms  of  function.  His¬ 
torical  hermeneutic  holds  that  the  Scriptures  describe  the  unfolding  of  God’s 
plan  of  salvation  within  history  and  so  presents  a  prophecy  of  history ;  its  weak¬ 
ness  is  that  it  overvalues  man’s  efforts  which  can  be  both  good  and  bad.  The 
NT  warning  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  ignored. — J.O’R. 

490.  H.  Schurmann,  “t)ber  die  geschichtliche  Wahrheit  der  Heiligen  Schrift,” 
BibLiturg  41  (4,  ’68)  196-207. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  any  document  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
literary  form  employed  by  the  writer.  This  holds  especially  true  for  history, 
which  had  a  different  meaning  for  the  ancient  oriental  and  biblical  writer  and 
for  modern  western  man.  The  oriental  considered  the  actual  facts  of  minor 
importance ;  for  him  the  meaning  of  the  incidents  narrated  was  the  main  concern. 
The  principle  of  interpreting  the  Bible  according  to  its  literary  forms  was  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Pius  XII  in  1943  and  extended  and  clarified  by  the  1964  Instruction 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  on  the  Historicity  of  the  Gospels. — J.J.C. 

491.  C.  F.  Sleeper,  “Ethics  As  a  Context  for  Biblical  Interpretation,”  Inter¬ 
pretation  22  (4,  ’68)  443-460. 

The  article  suggests  a  consistent  rationale  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  relation 
to  ethical  questions  and  then  applies  the  principles  enunciated  to  the  issue  of 
power.  The  author’s  thesis  is  that  contemporary  ethical  issues  provide  a  vital, 
if  not  the  most  important,  context  for  pursuing  biblical  studies.  The  process 
involves  three  steps — perspective,  sources,  communication.  Developing  an  ethical 
perspective  means  acknowledging  our  pre-understanding,  including  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  our  decision-making  situation  is  always  posed  in  quite  specific  terms 
and  the  realization  of  the  interaction  of  self  and  society. 

As  a  theme  in  biblical  sources  ethics  is  most  important.  The  NT  language 
reflects  the  social  situation  of  the  early  church,  its  “lived  experience,”  and  apart 
from  this  concern  most  of  the  NT  authors  cannot  be  understood.  As  regards 
communication,  biblical  sources  are  meant  for  ethical  reflections,  and  our  task 
is  so  to  communicate  the  biblical  message  that  it  includes  all  the  central  and 
distinctive  biblical  insights.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  images  should  be 
studied  in  relation  to  contemporary  secular  images,  in  relation  to  “models”  in 
the  social  sciences  where  these  models  are  not  purely  mathematical  or  formal, 
and  in  relation  to  ethical  theory.  The  latter  part  of  the  essay  applies  the  method 
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to  the  concept  of  power.  The  proper  perspective  is  first  outlined,  then  the 
phenomenon  of  power  in  the  NT  is  examined  and  finally  the  question  of  com¬ 
municating  the  ethics  of  power  is  treated. — J.J.C. 

492.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “Draagwijdte  en  zin  van  de  nieuwtestamentische 
paasboodschap”  [Scope  and  Meaning  of  the  New  Testatment  Easter  Mes¬ 
sage],  CollBrugGand  14  (2,  *68)  176-213. 

a)  A  survey  of  demythologizing  exegesis  concerning  the  resurrection:  Bult- 
mann,  the  reactions,  his  rejoinder,  the  further  discussions  and  especially  the 
opinion  of  W.  Marxsen.  (2)  The  author’s  reflections  on  the  subject.  The  Easter 
message  contains  the  proclamation  of  a  real  fact  and  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning.  The  former  element  is  encountering  criticism  from  science,  histori¬ 
ography  and  theology  for  various  reasons,  but  all  objections  can  be  met  by 
the  consideration  that  the  resurrection  is  a  factum  sui  generis ,  surpassing  the 
competence  of  science  and  historiography  and  therefore  always  an  invitation 
to  faith.  Its  meaning  is:  resurrection  reveals  in  a  final  way  how  God  behaves 
toward  the  world,  that  in  Jesus  the  eschatological  era  has  begun,  that  life  beyond 
death  has  become  possible  for  us. — W.B. 

493.  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel,  “Interpretatie  van  de  schrift  en  van  het  dogma 
(Interpretation  de  l’ecriture  et  du  dogme),”  TijdTheol  8  (3,  ’68)  312-327. 

Differences  and  similarities  are  found  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
of  dogma  in  three  respects.  (1)  The  interpreter  of  Scripture  must  make  an 
ancient  text  intelligible;  he  serves  the  text  first;  he  cannot  render  it  superfluous. 
But  since  dogmas  are  themselves  interpretations,  the  interpreter  of  dogma  must 
replace  the  old  formulations  with  new  ones.  (2)  The  historico-philological 
method  furnishes  scriptural  interpretation  with  its  guarantee  of  fidelity,  though 
the  historical  investigation  is  often  difficult  to  apply.  The  same  method  may  be 
used  in  interpreting  dogmas,  but  it  acquires  hermeneutical  value  only  when 
used  by  the  interpreter  of  dogma,  not  merely  by  the  historian.  (3)  There  is 
genuine  interpretation  only  when  it  touches  upon  the  reality  to  which  the  text 
bears  witness.  The  exegete  must  reveal  in  the  text  models  of  interpreting  reality 
which  can  help  the  contemporary  reader  better  to  understand  what  is  real  for 
himself.  But  dogma  must  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  the  language  of  faith.  The 
interpreter  of  dogma  must  seek  the  true  intention  of  dogmatic  norms  and  work 
out  new  expressions  of  faith.  [Adapted  from  the  author’s  resume.] 

494.  H.  Weiss,  “History  and  a  Gospel,”  NovTest  10  (2-3,  ’68)  81-94. 

Lucan  has  traditionally  been  praised  as  a  historian  who  narrated  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  which  began  in  49  B.C.  His 
De  Bello  Civili  is  more  correctly  to  be  understood  as  the  work  of  a  Stoic  en¬ 
thusiast  who  chose  to  present  the  ideal  ascent  of  man  from  ignorance  to  wisdom 
(life  in  subservience  to  Fate)  by  narrating  the  history  of  that  great  event  which 
he  saw  as  the  hinge  of  history. 
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The  current  tendency  of  NT  scholarship  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  magic  word 
“history”  by  distinguishing  between  Historie  and  Geschichte  is  unfortunate  and 
confusing:  unfortunate  in  that  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  gospel  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  Evangelists  presented  their  faith,  and  confusing  in  that  an 
appeal  to  Geschichte  leads  into  the  esoteric  confines  of  NT  scholarship  where 
jargon  rules  and  only  the  initiated  are  at  ease.  By  testing  this  methodology  in 
a  similar  type  of  contemporary  literature  (Lucan)  one  finds  it  unnecessary  as 
well.— R.H.M. 

Interpretation,  cf.  §§  13-469;  13-479r. 

Texts  and  Versions 

495.  K.  Aland,  “Signification  et  limites  des  editions  modernes  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  lTnstitut  de  Recherches  sur  le  texte 
du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevHistPhilRel  48  (2,  ’68)  113-123. 

The  first  part  surveys  the  history  of  critical  editions,  both  manuals  and  the 
larger  work  done  by  Tischendorf,  Von  Soden  and  Legg.  The  production  of  The 
Greek  New  Testatment  is  described.  By  1970  the  26th  edition  of  Nestle- Aland 
should  appear  and  have  a  text  identical  with  that  of  a  3rd  edition  of  The  Greek 
New  Testament.  The  latter  is  designed  especially  to  assist  some  3,000  persons 
engaged  in  revising  or  producing  versions  in  800  languages. 

The  article’s  second  part  treats  the  need  for  a  complete  critical  edition. 
Tischendorf ’s  work  must  be  the  basis.  Since  his  day  a  vast  amount  of  material 
has  been  collected,  but  no  present  edition  utilizes  more  than  half  the  available 
MSS.  A  complete  critical  edition  will  require  international  cooperation  and  may 
take  some  time.  Twenty-five  years  ago  an  international  project  for  such  a  text 
was  launched;  thus  far  it  has  published  the  data  for  only  six  verses  of  Luke. 
The  institute  for  NT  textual  research,  of  which  the  author  is  director,  can  offer 
much  help,  both  because  of  its  extensive  collection  (it  has  copies  of  4,478  MSS 
out  of  a  list  of  5,255),  and  because  its  original  projects  have  been  or  will  be 
completed  soon,  e.g.  the  Synopsis  is  in  its  4th  edition,  a  2nd  edition  of  The 
Greek  New  Testament  is  in  press,  the  first  list  of  NT  MSS  has  appeared,  and 
the  second  volume  is  well  on  the  way,  etc.  The  Institute  continues  to  publish 
and  edit  important  papyri,  has  gathered  material  for  a  revision  of  Bauer’s  dic¬ 
tionary  and  will  publish  a  concordance  after  the  appearance  of  the  3rd  edition 
of  The  Greek  New  Testatment.  Under  the  circumstances  the  prospects  for  a 
new  Tischendorf  are  bright. — J.J.C. 

496r.  The  Greek  New  Testament ,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  144; 

§§,  13-44r — 45r]. 

J.  Smit  Sibinga,  VigChrist  22  (3,  ’68)  220-223. — Description,  chiefly  of  the 
content  and  methods  of  the  apparatus.  The  text  often  resembles  the  Textus 
Receptus.  The  apparatus  is  notable  for  citing  many  minuscules,  lectionaries, 
etc.  A  sample  analysis  of  1  Pet  shows,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  Old  Latin 
is  clearly  inadequate. — G.W.M. 
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497.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “The  Greek  Text  of  the  King  James  Version,”  BiblSac  125 
(500,  ’68)  334-345. 

NT  textual  criticism  has  advanced  no  objectively  verifiable  reason  why  the 
general  Christian  reader  should  not  continue  using  the  KJV  with  confidence. 
In  fact,  the  underlying  Greek  text  has  the  strongest  claim  possible  to  be  regarded 
as  an  authentic  representation  of  the  original. — J.J.C. 


498.  Anon.,  “Gemeinsame  Bibeliibersetzungen,”  UnaSanc  [Niederaltaich]  22 
(3,  ’68)  153-160. 

A  German  version  of  the  principles  for  a  common  Bible  issued  by  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  1968  [§  13-52].  An  English  ver¬ 
sion  appears  in  IrTheolQuart  35  (4,  ’68)  388-394. 

499.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel.  IX,”  Kir chRef Schweiz  124  (22,  ’68)  343-344.  [Cf.  §  12- 
489.] 

(1)  Because  today  Weib  has  a  pejorative  meaning  not  found  in  Frau  and 
because  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  have  only  one  word  for  woman,  Frau  should 
be  used  in  the  revision  wherever  possible.  (2)  The  parenthesis  “(sich  einen 
Umgang  suchen  soli)”  has  no  basis  in  the  original  Greek  of  1  Thes  4:5.  (3) 
“Gott  hat  fiber  seinen  Sohn  Zeugnis  abgelegt”  is  preferable  to  the  present 
reading  of  1  Jn  5:9,  “Gott  hat  von  seinem  Sohn  gezeugt.” — J.J.C. 

500.  M.  Hoffmann,  “Neue  tschechische  Bibelfibersetzung,”  TheolZeit  24  (4, 
’68)  282-283. 

The  first  volume  (Gen  with  commentary)  of  the  Czechoslovakian  contem¬ 
porary  translation  of  OT  and  NT  has  made  an  impressive  appearance.  Taking 
account  of  major  changes  in  the  Czechoslovakian  language  since  the  classical 
translation  of  the  16th  century,  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bic 
(OT)  and  Prof.  Soucek  (NT),  each  assisted  by  a  group  of  biblical  scholars. — 
W.G.D. 

501.  N.  R.  Lightfoot,  “Two  Recent  Translations:  A  Study  in  Translation 
Principle,”  RestorQuart  11  (2,  ’68)  89-100. 

Among  the  many  recent  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety’s  Good  News  for  Modern  Man:  The  New  Testament  in  Today's  English 
Version  (TEV)  and  the  Lockman  Foundation’s  New  American  Standard 
Bible  (NASB)  appear  as  true  opposites  and  provide  a  basis  for  comparative 
study.  NASB  purposes  to  rescue  the  American  Standard  Version  from  neglect. 
Although  it  has  improved  on  RSV  and  NEB  at  minor  points  and  has  some 
idiomatic  gains  over  ASV,  there  are  notable  weaknesses.  Due  to  its  hyperliteral¬ 
ness,  it  fails  in  its  stated  purpose.  By  contrast  TEV  attains  precision  without 
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extreme  literalness.  The  significance  of  TEV  is  not  that  it  has  gone  beyond  RSV 
and  NEB,  but  that  the  wide  circulation  it  will  enjoy  shall  make  another  case 
for  non-literal  translations. — T.W.L. 

NT  General 

502.  C.  Barth,  “Theophanie,  Bundschliessung  und  neuer  Anfang  am  dritten 
Tage,”  EvangT heol  28  (10,  ’68)  521-533. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  Sinai  accounts  shows  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Covenant  is  the  central  theme.  The  tradition  underlying  Exod  34  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  renewal  of  the  Covenant,  and  Exod  19  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  third  day,  the  day  of  the  Covenant,  after  two  days  of  preparatory  purifica¬ 
tion.  Similarly  Amos  4:4-13  and  Hos  6:1-3  apparently  reflect  a  liturgical  cere¬ 
mony  of  renewal  of  the  Covenant.  These  passages  may  have  influenced  the  NT 
texts  describing  the  Eucharist  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. — J.J.C. 

503.  J.  Flamming,  “The  New  Testament  Use  of  Isaiah,”  SWJournTheol  11 
(1,  ’68)  89-103. 

Very  early  in  the  NT  era  the  Christ-event  was  not  interpreted  by  Isa.  For 
the  sermons  found  in  Acts  1 — 10  are  Greek  translations  of  an  Aramaic  source 
and  contain  only  one  certain  reference  to  Isa.  Later  on  the  early  Christians  made 
frequent  use  of  Isa  in  dealing  with  controversial  and  apologetic  questions,  e.g. 
Rom  9 — 11  on  rejection.  Jesus  himself  used  Isa,  e.g.  Mt  5:4  (Isa  61:2-3).  Mt 
and  Mk  use  Isa  to  support  the  life,  teachings  and  work  of  Christ  by  prophetic 
referent.  Jn  and  Lk  use  Isa  as  a  theological  base:  Lk  to  show  the  work  of  the 
universal  Savior,  and  Jn  to  show  the  person  of  Christ.  Over  100  times  Isa 
shines  through  the  judgment  and  healing  of  revelation. — R.J.K. 

504.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “The  Pact  of  the  Pieces,”  Continuum  6  (2,  ’68) 
205-213. 

The  article  discusses  the  Jewish  oral  tradition  surrounding  Gen  15.  Both  in 
the  OT  and  here  it  appears  to  be  only  Yahweh  who  walks  through  the  lane  of 
slain  animals,  not  Abraham.  Abraham  received  a  comprehensive  vision  and 
was  shown  among  other  things  One  who  would  come  to  make  atonement  for 
Israel.  Is  it  to  this  vision  that  Jesus  refers  in  Jn  8:56-59?  Did  Jesus  see  his  own 
death  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  oral  tradition  clustered  around  Gen  15  where  “Yah¬ 
weh”  appears  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  death  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  of 
the  covenant?  Can  this  throw  light  on  the  Last  Supper?  On  Passover  night 
Gen  15  was  commemorated  together  with  the  Akedah,  the  first  Passover,  the 
Exodus  and  the  future  redemption.  Does  the  covenant  character  of  the  Last 
Supper  derive  from  Gen  15  rather  than  the  Passover?  Passover  was  not 
essentially  a  covenant  meal  by  itself.  Next  to  be  considered  is  the  Eisler-Daube 
theory  of  the  afikomen  representing  the  messiah  who  will  be  broken  off  from 
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his  people  and  then  return  to  make  them  whole.  Did  Jesus  hold  up  this  piece  of 
bread,  identify  his  body  with  this,  and  is  this  why  the  disciples  suddenly  declare 
“Ah,  now  you  are  speaking  plainly,  not  in  a  figure.  .  .  .”  (Jn  16:28)  ?  This 
declaration  is  preceded  by  four  “Passover”  questions  which  appear  to  lead  up 
to  a  gilluy  sekind  (revelation  of  the  Presence)  :  this  revelation  formerly  obtained 
on  the  night  of  the  Passover  and  at  the  giving  of  the  manna.  Jesus  may  identify 
his  divine  presence  with  the  afikomen. — J.M.F.  (Author.) 

505.  C.  J.  Galloway,  “New  Testament  Preaching  and  Teaching,”  Front  Line 
7  (1,  ’68)  22-41. 

An  application  of  D.  M.  Stanley’s  definition  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
NT  [ CathBibQuart  17  (’55)  216-228]  to  the  Synoptics,  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  “Preaching  proclaims  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom;  teaching  explains 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  reveals  it  as  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  Old 
Testament.” — D.A.M. 

506.  H.  Gese,  “Psalm  22  und  das  Neue  Testament.  Der  alteste  Bericht  vom 
Tode  Jesu  und  die  Entstehung  des  Herrenmahles,”  ZeitTheolKirch  65 
(1,  ’68)  1-22. 

Ps  22,  especially  important  among  OT  texts  used  in  the  NT,  has  been  analyzed 
more  carefully  in  terms  of  its  components  than  of  its  overall  structure.  That 
structure  shows  the  individual  lament  of  the  first  part  to  be  set  in  a  cultic  thanks¬ 
giving  meal  (vv.  22  ff.)  in  which  the  worshipping  community  shares.  By  this 
means  the  individual  who  has  been  redeemed  gives  thanks  while  at  the  same 
time  the  community  participating  in  the  todd  not  only  recalls  his  original  lament 
but  also  shares  in  the  salvation  and  the  new  order  of  being  which  the  meal  con¬ 
stitutes.  This  gives  Ps  22  a  wider  horizon  in  which  it  moves  toward  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  vision  of  the  repentance  of  the  world,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  and 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  passion  narrative  the  details  of  Jesus’  death  are  ultimately  hidden  be¬ 
hind  this  same  psalm.  Mk  15:34  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  vv.  37  and  39, 
the  intervening  details  being  secondary.  What  the  centurion  hears  from  Jesus 
are  the  opening  words  of  the  psalm,  and  just  as  the  people  of  Ps  22:28  confess 
God,  so  he  acknowledges  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  earliest  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Golgotha  event  Jesus’  death  is  seen  to  issue  in  the  arrival  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Further  details  of  the  todd  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  OT  and  in  NT  times, 
including  its  use  of  bread  and  the  cup,  suggest  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
church’s  Eucharistic  practice.  Since  the  suffering  one  cannot  provide  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  animal,  he  himself  is  taken  to  be  the  sacrifice,  as  is  indicated  by  the  words 
“this  is  my  body.”  The  original  word  over  the  cup,  “this  cup  is  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  in  my  blood”  (Lk  22:20),  parallels  the  sacrifice  connected  with  the  sprin¬ 
kling  of  blood  in  Exod  24  and  specifically  recalls  Golgotha. — J.H.S. 
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507.  E.  Lipinski,  “Macarismes  et  psaumes  de  congratulation,”  RevBib  75  (3, 
’68)  321-367. 

The  beatitude  as  a  literary  form  has  its  origin,  not  in  the  wisdom  tradition, 
but  in  liturgical  formulas,  e.g.  in  expressions  of  congratulation  and  welcome 
used  by  priests  in  the  Temple  when  welcoming  a  pilgrim  or  congratulating  a 
young  father  on  the  birth  of  his  son.  From  the  time  of  Dan,  eschatological 
beatitudes  are  used,  declaring  blessed  the  types  of  persons  who  will  share  in 
the  world  to  come.  Thus  the  beatitude  takes  on  a  hortatory  purpose.  The  beati¬ 
tudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  of  this  type. — J.F.B1. 

508.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “ Greeting  as  a  New  Testament  Form,”  JournBibLit  87 
(4,  >68)  418-426. 

The  greeting  as  a  literary  form  occurs  in  three  types — first  person,  second 
person  and  third  person — and  contains  four  elements — the  greeting  verb,  the 
person  greeting,  the  person  greeted,  and  the  elaborating  phrases  which  indicate 
some  distinctive  aspects  of  the  relation  between  writer  and  reader.  In  the  NT, 
the  greeting  is  a  common  literary  form;  it  is  found  in  the  Pastorals,  Heb,  1 
Pet,  2  and  3  Jn  and  extensively  in  Paul.  All  three  types  are  represented,  the 
most  common  being  that  of  the  second  person.  The  many  greetings  in  Rom 
with  their  elaborating  phrases  would  indicate  that  scholars  have  generally  mis¬ 
understood  the  relationship  between  Paul  and  the  Roman  church ;  and  no  simple 
readjustment  of  our  old  notions  will  suffice  to  clarify  this  relationship. — J.J.C. 

509.  H.  S.  Songer,  “Isaiah  and  the  New  Testament,”  RevExp  65  (4,  ’68)  459- 
470. 

Isa  is  referred  to  in  quotations,  allusions  and  motifs  more  than  400  times  in 
the  NT.  The  NT  writers  used  sections  of  the  OT  in  the  light  of  their  own  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  and  point  of  view.  The  diversity  of  use  of  Isa  6:9-10  in  Jn  12:40; 
Acts  28:26-27 ;  Mk  4:12  illustrate  this  point.  The  different  uses  of  the  OT  should 
not  obscure  the  fact,  however,  that  a  unifying  perspective  for  the  use  of  the  OT 
does  exist.  This  consists  in  the  unwavering  assumption  that  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  Jesus.  Sections  from  Isa  clarify,  explain  and  justify  this  event.  Isa 
is  used  most  intensively  in  relation  to  two  NT  themes:  (1)  the  manifestation 
and  suffering  of  the  messiah,  (2)  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God. — R.J.K. 

510.  R.  B.  Williams,  “Liturgy  and  the  New  Testament,”  Worship  42  (8, 
’68)  450-465. 

There  are  some  identifiable  units  incorporated  into  the  NT  writings  which 
came  into  existence,  were  formed  and  shaped  and  were  originally  preserved  in 
the  liturgical  activity  of  the  early  church:  confessional  formulas,  Christological 
hymns,  baptismal  and  Eucharistic  forms.  Examples  of  each  are  discussed  briefly 
and  several  conclusions  drawn.  (1)  The  NT  writings  “throb  with  the  life  and 
vitality  of  the  worshipping  community.”  (2)  The  importance  of  the  participa- 
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tion  of  the  whole  community  in  the  traditioning  process  is  undeniable.  (3)  The 
Christocentric  nature  of  early  Christian  worship  is  clearly  attested  in  the  NT. 
— S.E.S. 

51  lr.  The  World  of  the  New  Testament,  ed.  A.  J.  Malherbe  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 
410]. 

G.  Howard,  RestorQuart  11  (2,  *68)  112-117. — Summary  of  contents.  The 
volume  is  useful  and  makes  an  important  introduction  to  a  new  commentary 
series.  The  essay  of  R.  B.  Ward  on  Jewish  religion  contains  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tionable  statements,  e.g.  about  the  number  of  messiahs  expected  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Levi  or  the  Qumran  scrolls,  whether  there  was  a  growing  universalism 
in  Jewish  eschatological  hopes  after  A.D.  70.  The  final  essay  on  how  to  study 
the  NT  is  inappropriate  for  this  volume. — G.W.M. 

Word  Studies 

512.  G.  Braulik,  “Menuchah  -  Die  Ruhe  Gottes  und  des  Volkes  im  Lande,” 
BibKirch  23  (3,  ’68)  75-78. 

In  the  OT,  God’s  saving  action  and  blessings  are  depicted  under  the  image  of 
the  Promised  Land  as  a  place  of  rest  and  under  the  image  of  God  resting,  i.e. 
being  present,  in  his  Temple.  Both  thoughts  are  taken  over  by  the  NT  writers 
and  further  developed. — J.J.C. 

513.  C.  J.  Galloway,  “Doing  the  Truth  in  Charity,”  BibToday  38  (’68) 
2640-48. 

An  analysis  of  the  concept  of  truth  in  the  OT  and  the  NT. 

514r.  D.  Hill,  Greek  Words  and  Hebrew  Meanings  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  386; 
§§  13-66r— 68r]. 

J.  Barr,  “Common  Sense  and  Biblical  Language,”  Biblica  49  (3,  ’68)  377- 
387. — Since  H  takes  issue  with  the  present  writer’s  The  Semantics  of  Biblical 
Language  (1961),  this  review  article  combines  both  discussion  of  H’s  work  and 
second  thoughts  on  the  whole  matter.  Though  his  NT  scholarhip  is  competent 
and  judicious,  H  has  often  misunderstood  B.  In  criticism  of  B’s  “formalism,” 
H  wrongly  accuses  him  of  neglecting  the  sociological  dimension  and  misinter¬ 
prets  his  opposition  to  psychological  interpretations.  The  danger  of  a  misuse 
of  psychological  relations  is  illustrated  in  H’s  use  of  the  LXX,  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  formalistic.  Further,  he  misinterprets  B’s  views  of  the  complexity  of 
translation.  There  is  a  gulf  between  H’s  theory  and  his  practice  in  the  book: 
e.g.  he  defends  an  idealistic  approach  but  does  not  use  it.  He  has  recourse  to 
common  sense  as  an  argument  but  not  a  really  searching  common  sense.  His 
defense  of  Kittel,  finally,  especially  of  its  original  principles,  goes  much  further 
than  what  the  best  of  Kittel  accomplishes. — G.W.M. 
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515r. 


,  Idem, 

J.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  Scot] ournTheol  21  (3,  ’68)  353-356. — In  spite  of  its  wealth 
of  interesting  material  and  many  valuable  analyses  of  passages,  this  study  does 
not  advance  the  work  of  J.  Barr  but  rather  sometimes  reflects  the  status  quo 
ante.  H  distinguishes  between  immediate  context  and  historical  context  but 
misses  entirely  the  more  fundamental  distinction  between  historical  and  syn¬ 
chronic  semantics.  Also,  he  fails  to  use  established  methods  of  semantic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  meaning  and  above  all  does  not  do  justice  to  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  language  and  thought. — G.W.M. 

516.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Key  Words  in  Scripture — Obedience,”  LivLight  5  (3, 
*68)  93-98. 

A  study  of  the  particularly  biblical  meaning  of  “obedience.” 

517.  P.  Mikat,  “Schalom — Eirene — Heil — Friede,”  BibKirch  23  (3,  ’68)  78-80. 

When  the  OT  sdlom  and  the  NT  eirene  are  translated  by  “peace,”  this  term 
must  have  a  wider  meaning  and  be  understood  from  the  religious  situation  of 
the  biblical  world  and  from  the  message  of  salvation.  Peace  is  the  actualization 
of  the  existential  dialogue  between  man  and  God. — J.J.C. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

518.  J.  Ashton,  “History  and  the  Gospels,”  Month  40  (4,  ’68)  169-177. 

Contemporary  bewildered  reactions  to  Gospel  scholarship,  especially  in  the 
light  of  form-criticism,  recall  the  Modernist  controversy  and  the  mistrust  it 
engendered.  But  even  an  admission  of  the  truly  creative  role  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  community  is  not  incompatible  with  Christian  faith. — G.W.M. 

519r.  M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts ,  3rd  ed.  [cf. 
NT  A  12,  p.  392;  §§  13-95r— 96r]. 

R.  Le  Deaut,  “Le  substrat  arameen  des  evangiles:  scolies  en  marge  de 
Y Aramaic  Approach  de  Matthew  Black,”  Biblica  49  (3,  ’68)  388-399. — Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  and  extensive  list  of  detailed  comments  and  supplements.  The 
appendix  of  G.  Vermes  on  “Son  of  Man”  is  valuable  but  has  not  proved  that 
the  expression  is  merely  a  modest  substitute  for  “I.” — G.W.M. 

520.  J.  Bligh,  “Matching  passages  in  the  gospels,”  Way  8  (4,  ’68)  306-317. 

“Matching  passages”  are  understood  to  be  passages  designed  to  be  studied 
as  pairs,  by  comparison  and  contrast.  As  examples  the  following  are  briefly 
studied  here:  Mt  21:23-27  and  28:16-20;  Mt  21:33-43  and  16:13-21;  Mk 
14:53-72  and  Jn  21:1-17;  Mt  8:18-27  and  27:62—2 8:2;  Mk  14:48-53  and  Jn 
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20:3-9;  Mk  15:21  and  Jn  19:19-20;  Mk  6:17-29  and  Mt  19:3-12  and  20:20-28; 
Jn  13:3-8,  12-15  and  18:28-32.  These  suggest  deliberate  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  evangelists  prior  to  the  canonical  ones  and  thus  tend  to  argue  against 
the  priority  of  Mk  and  the  suppositions  of  form-criticism. — G.W.M. 

521.  J.  H.  Crehan,  “The  Mandaeans  and  Christian  Infiltration,”  JournTheol 
Stud  19  (2,  ’68)  623-626, 

Lady  Drower  has  asserted  that  no  Mandaean  MS  is  older  than  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  now  evidence,  from  the  records  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa,  that  an 
Armenian  bishop  lived  among  the  “Christians  of  St.  John”  in  the  mid- 16th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  an  Armenian  gospel-book  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ormuz 
in  1558.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  Mandaeans  acquired  and  inserted  into 
their  own  writings  bits  of  Christian  Gospel  material?  This  situation  sheds  new 
light  on  the  suggestion  of  Bultmann  that  Mandaean  writings  could  be  the  source 
of  some  Gospel  sayings. — G.W.M. 

522.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “‘The  Son  of  Man’ — A  Euphemism?”  JournBib 
Lit  87  (3,  ’68)  257-266. 

The  article  examines  the  Jewish  use  of  euphemism  especially  that  in  which 
the  speaker  utters  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  means,  e.g.  enemies  of  Israel 
instead  of  Israel.  This  was  done  for  motives  of  reverence  and  also  to  avoid 
sacrilege  or  disaster.  Jesus’  title  “the  Son  of  Man”  contains  the  definite  article 
before  “Man”  just  as  the  definite  article  is  often  placed  before  “God”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Yahweh  from  pagan  gods.  Did  Jesus  use  a  euphemism  saying  “The 
Son  of  The  Man”  in  lieu  of  “The  Son  of  The  God”  ?  Examination  of  the  Syn¬ 
optic  material  shows  that  this  last  title  with  the  article  is  used  only  by  Satan, 
the  demons,  the  Gentile  mockers  at  the  crucifixion  and  St.  Peter  at  Caesarea 
Philippi.  Mt’s  trial  scene  appears  as  a  reversal  of  the  confession  of  Peter;  the 
high  priest  echoes  the  words  of  Peter  calling  Christ  “The  Son  of  The  God,” 
but  Jesus  replies  by  using  the  title  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  appears  to  be  condemned 
for  using  a  substitute  for  the  divine  name.  The  Johannine  texts  show  that  the 
two  titles  are  almost  interchangeable.  Jesus’  use  of  “The  Son  of  Man”  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  five  divine  prerogatives.  Perhaps  Jesus  did  use  this  euphemism  and 
was  condemned  for  this.  The  early  Christians  did  not  feel  free  to  use  this  sacred 
title. — J.M.F.  (Author.) 

523.  L.  W.  Hurtado,  “Qumran  Evidence  for  the  Reliability  of  the  Gospels,” 
BullEvangT heolS oc  11  (4,  ’68)  159-168. 

The  Qumran  scrolls  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  people  in  Palestine  roughly 
contemporary  with  early  Christianity  who  combined  belief  that  history  was 
significant  with  strong  apocalyptic  hopes.  This  same  combination  is  character¬ 
istic  of  all  four  Gospels,  which  also  treat  history  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  Qumran  sect. — G.W.M. 
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524.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Powstanie  i  historycznosc  Ewangelii  w  dyskusji  sobo- 
rowej  (Origo  et  valor  historicus  Evangeliorum  in  luce  discussionis  in 
Concilio  habitae),”  RuchBibLiturg  21  (1-2,  ’68)  1-24. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  final  version  of  §  19  in  Dei  Verbum  can  be 
achieved  only  by  considering  the  historical  origin  of  the  form-critical  method 
(Bultmann,  Dibelius)  and  the  gradual  acceptance  of  its  more  valid  tenets  by 
Catholic  exegetes.  This  brief  presentation  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the 
principal  arguments  at  the  Council  which  took  §  19  through  five  revisions  to 
its  present  version  in  which  the  form-critical  method  is  given  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment  while  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  is  duly  safeguarded. — J.P. 

525.  M.  Laconi,  “La  morte  nei  Vangeli,”  SacDoc  13  (51,  ’68)  395-426. 

The  Gospels  relate  three  instances  in  which  Jesus  raised  the  dead  to  life, 
and  these  narratives  contain  extensive  teaching  concerning  death  which  is  here 
summarized  in  a  series  of  propositions.  Furthermore,  Jesus  often  spoke  of  death 
in  general  and  of  his  own  in  particular.  From  these  statements  we  learn  that, 
like  other  men,  the  Christian  must  die,  but  that  death  for  him  is  no  evil  since 
he  will  still  live  even  though  dead.  And  during  this  mortal  life  the  follower  of 
Christ,  relying  on  the  hope  of  the  future  resurrection,  is  triumphant  over  death. 
-J.J.C. 

526.  G.  M.  Lee,  “Consequences  of  the  Aramaic  Theory  of  the  Gospels,”  Mod 
Church  11  (4,  ’68)  223-229. 

The  theory  that  Mk,  Jn  and  the  sources  of  Mt  are  translations  from  Aramaic 
seems  linguistically  proved,  though  it  is  still  not  generally  accepted.  A  number 
of  the  consequences  of  this  view  are  discussed  here,  including  the  important 
consequences  that  Mk  should  be  dated  a  generation  earlier  than  usual  and  that 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  form-criticism  will  need  radical  alteration. — G.W.M. 

527.  F.  Lentzen-Deis,  “Die  Wunder  Jesu.  Zur  neueren  Literatur  und  zur 
Frage  nach  der  Historizitat,”  TheolPhil  43  (3,  ’68)  392-402. 

Among  the  several  books  reviewed  two  are  treated  at  length,  G.  Schille,  Die 
urchristliche  W undertradition  (1967)  and  R.  H.  Fuller,  Die  Wunder  Jesu  in 
Exegese  und  Verkundigung  (1967),  the  German  translation  of  Interpreting  the 
Miracles  (1966).  Schille’s  work  is  stimulating  but  his  hypothesis  of  a  Galilean 
church  is  not  proved,  much  less  his  views  regarding  the  formation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  development  of  the  church.  Fuller’s  book  is  the  best  recent  pub¬ 
lication  on  miracles.  Finally,  criteria  for  historicity  are  discussed.  The  evidence 
can  thus  be  summarized:  during  his  earthly  life  Jesus  performed  demonstrations 
of  power  (Machterweise) ,  signs  which  announced  the  presence  of  God’s  reign 
and  revealed  Jesus  as  God’s  legate. — J.J.C. 
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528.  G.  Schille,  “Wozu  Hypothesen?  Beispiele  aus  der  Evangelienforschung,” 
TheolZeit  24  (4,  '68)  275-282. 

Scholarly  working  hypotheses  are  of  great  importance,  although  they  are  used 
wrongly  if  used  merely  as  tools  for  refuting  another  scholar.  Observations, 
theses,  hypotheses  and  theories  must  be  progressively  developed  and  tested. 
Three  recent  works  are  briefly  analyzed  to  illustrate  how  the  four  components 
should  be  interrelated  and  to  show  how  their  authors  have  argued  with  S’s  own 
proposals:  C.  D.  Peddinghaus,  Die  Entstehung  der  Leidensgeschichte  (Diss. 
Heidelberg,  1966),  K.  Niederwimmer  [§  12-885]  and  T.  Lescow  [§  12-903]. 
— W.G.D. 

529r.  S.  Schulz,  Die  Stunde  der  Botschaft.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Theologie  der 
vier  Evangelisten  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1967),  392  pp. 

E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  93  (5,  ’68)  350-351: — The  present-day  critical  con¬ 
sensus  regarding  the  theology  of  Mt  and  Lk  is  well  presented,  but  a  consensus 
regarding  Mk  and  Jn  has  not  been  reached.  Addressing  himself  to  both  theo¬ 
logians  and  non-theologians,  S  assumes  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  and  treats  questions  too  concisely  for  the  former.  The  brief  survey,  how¬ 
ever,  has  value  for  the  scholar. — J.J.C. 

530.  B.  Vawter,  “Are  the  Gospels  Anti-Semitic?”  J ournEcumStud  5  (3,  '68) 
473-487. 

Many  have  discerned  at  least  some  roots  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Gospels  in 
the  way  Jews  are  portrayed.  The  Gospels,  being  polemical  in.  nature,  are  often 
oversimplified,  one-sided,  easily  misunderstood  writings.  The  ecumenical  age 
should  correct  the  misunderstandings  as  well  as  explain  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  these  works,  written  as  an  apology  in  an  age  of  religious  conflict. 

Historically  the  following  factors  contributed  to  the  tone  of  the  Gospels: 
(1)  Jewish  hostility  toward  Christianity  of  the  1st  century,  which  was  part  of 
a  mutual  enmity.  (2)  The  tendency  of  biblical  writers  to  express  themselves  in 
absolute  terms.  (3)  The  apocalyptic  tone  of  NT  thought  which  pitted  the  forces 
of  good  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  uncompromising  terms  condemning  all 
those  who  did  not  accept  Jesus  (new  Israel  vs.  old  Israel). 

The  discovery  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  enables  the  contemporary  scholar  to 
place  primitive  Christianity  in  its  proper  milieu.  Striking  parallels  can  be  made 
between  Essene  and  Christian  literature,  even  in  respect  to  the  derogatory  re¬ 
marks  about  fellow  Jews.  Thus  the  Gospels  reflect  a  sectarian  Jewish  anti- 
Jewishness  but  certainly  not  anti-Semitism. 

Many  of  the  conflict-stories  about  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  reflect  the  polemics 
of  Christians  and  Jews  of  a  later  age  which  gradually  led  to  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  faiths.  The  Gospels  accurately  present  Jesus  in  opposition  to 
the  ruling  segments  of  the  Jewish  priestly  hierarchy  (Sadducees)  which  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Roman  authorities  in  the  execution  of  Jesus.  The  Romans, 
however,  rather  than  the  Jews  are  responsible  for  the  death  verdict,  though 
some  Jews  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  crucifixion. 
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The  Gospels  contain  unquestionable  hostility  toward  Jews.  Later  Christians, 
reading  them  uncritically,  interpreted  this  wrongly,  which  led  to  anti-Semitism 
that  was  not  intended  by  the  Gospel  writers.  This  misinterpretation  must  be 
terminated.  So,  too,  should  suggestions  linking  the  Gospels  with  anti-Semitic 
atrocities  be  stopped.  Most  of  the  anti-Semitic  racist  myths  have  been  produced 
relatively  recently  and  largely  by  anti-Christians,  and  were  definitely  not  in¬ 
spired  by  those  who  formulated  or  followed  the  teachings  of  the  Gospels. 
[Adapted  from  the  author’s  precis.] 

531.  P.  Winter,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  The  Jewish  Quarterly  16  (2-3,  ’68) 
31-37. 

The  Gospel  accounts  differ  surprisingly  and  contain  many  assertions  which 
are  untrue,  e.g.  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  governor  to  release  a 
prisoner  on  the  Passover,  that  the  Sanhedrin  of  that  day  had  no  power  of  capital 
punishment.  However,  amid  all  the  confusing  details  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  was 
arrested  as  a  rebel,  was  accused  before  Pilate  as  king  of  the  Jews  and  executed 
as  such.  When  Mk  presents  Pilate  as  acting  under  Jewish  pressure  against  his 
own  better  judgment,  the  Evangelist’s  tendency  is  not  anti-Semitic  but  defensive. 
He  wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  Christians  are  no  threat  to  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment. — J.J.C. 

532.  R.  W.  F.  Wootton,  “The  Implied  Agent  in  Greek  Passive  Verbs  in  Mark, 
Luke  and  John,”  BibTrans  19  (4,  ’68)  159-164.  [Cf.  §  12-548.] 

Verbs  of  passive  form  in  Greek  which  lack  an  agent  either  expressed  or  clearly 
implied  can  be  placed  in  four  categories.  (1)  Deponent  verbs.  These  are  trans¬ 
lated  by  active  verbs,  transitive  or  intransitive.  (2)  Verbs  which  are  truly 
reflexive  in  meaning,  e.g.  egeiromai ,  when  referring  to  resurrection,  seems  to  be 
reflexive  and  mean  “rise  from  the  dead.”  (3)  Passive  verb  forms  which  refer 
to  a  present  state  or  situation  brought  about  by  a  personal  agent  in  the  past, 
but  where  the  agent  is  forgotten,  e.g.  perfect  participles  such  as  kekrymmenos 
(hidden).  No  agent  is  expressed  in  a  translation.  (4)  Verbs  whose  active  or 
middle  forms  represent  the  activity  of  a  personal  agent  but  whose  passive  repre¬ 
sents  a  process  or  a  condition  which  may  occur  without  a  personal  agent,  e.g. 
iaomai  (be  healed,  recover).  Here  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which  cases 
imply  a  personal  agent.  Several  verbs  belonging  to  this  class  are  discussed. 
-J.J.C. 

533.  D.  A.  Youngblood,  “The  Miracles  of  the  Gospels,”  BibToday  39  (’68) 
2723-30. 

A  study  of  the  function  of  miracles  in  the  gospel  message. 

534.  M.  Zerwick,  “  Ter  homines  more  hominum’  in  Evangeliis,”  VerbDom 
46  (2,  ’68)  65-79. 

In  the  encyclical  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  (1943),  the  Instruction  of  the  Biblical 
Commission  on  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gospels  (1964),  and  the  dogmatic 
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constitution  Dei  Verbum  of  Vatican  II,  the  church  insists  that  we  must  attend 
to  the  human  contribution  to  the  formation  of  the  Scriptures,  including  the 
Gospels.  During  the  public  ministry,  the  disciples  often  failed  to  understand 
Jesus;  the  Gospels  give  us  what  he  said  and  did  as  rightly  understood  after 
Pentecost  by  the  same  disciples  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jn  2:20-22,  where  the 
Evangelist  first  gives  the  words  which  Jesus  actually  said,  then  adds  what  the 
disciples  understood  later,  is  exceptional.  Normally  the  Evangelists  cast  their 
later  understanding  into  the  form  of  sayings  uttered  by  Jesus  himself.  Compa¬ 
rable  liberties  are  still  taken  by  Bedouin  round  their  camp-fires.  Hence  many 
of  our  western  difficulties.  The  ecclesiastical  documents  do  not  require  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  to  undertake  scientific  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Pastors  and 
the  faithful  have  only  to  welcome  the  fruits  of  scientific  exegesis  with  joy  and 
gratitude. — J.F.B1. 


Jesus 

535.  Anon.,  “Zur  Diskussion  um  die  Auferstehung,”  HerdKorr  22  (7,  ’68) 
322-328. 

The  extensive  survey  of  recent  writings  on  Jesus’  resurrection  brings  out  cer¬ 
tain  widely  accepted  viewpoints,  e.g.  the  resurrection  was  not  a  historical  event ; 
the  empty  grave  was  not  the  basis  for  the  disciples’  belief  or,  at  least,  it  was  of 
secondary  importance;  the  apparitions  were  the  decisive  factor  for  this  belief. 
Moreover,  J.  Moltmann  has  fittingly  stressed  the  link  between  the  resurrection 
and  the  Christian’s  expectation  of  the  future. — J.J.C. 

536r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  Tradition  [cf.  NT  A  12,  pp.  254,  391]. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  JournTheolStud  19  (2,  ’68)  645-648. — Summary.  The  lectures 
combine  critical  skill  and  theological  insight  in  such  a  way  that  their  value 
greatly  exceeds  their  modest  dimensions. — G.W.M. 

537.  C.  J.  Brady,  “Jesus  and  Modern  Scholars,”  BibToday  38  (’68)  2649-56. 
A  critical  bulletin  of  works  on  Jesus  and  the  NT  documents. 

538.  J.  Dupont,  “Jesus  et  la  priere  liturgique,”  MaisDieu  95  (’68)  16-49. 

The  prayer  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  was  offered  within  the  context  of  Jewish 
community  prayer.  Concentrating  on  the  spirit  which  should  animate  prayer, 
Jesus  did  not  seek  to  renew  traditional  patterns  or  to  organize  a  community 
prayer  which  would  make  his  disciples  a  group  separate  from  the  rest  of  Israel. 
He  instituted  the  Eucharist  but  within  the  setting  of  a  Jewish  religious  meal. 
He  taught  the  Our  Father,  making  use  of  what  was  best  in  the  Jewish  prayers 
of  his  day.  In  general,  both  his  personal  prayer  and  that  of  his  disciples  fitted 
naturally  into  the  context  of  the  official  prayer  of  Judaism.  Consequently  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  divine  office  has  its  roots  in  Jewish  prayer  and  developed 
from  it. 
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Jesus  taught  his  followers  to  pray  in  secret,  not  that  he  disapproved  of  com¬ 
mon  prayer,  but  praying  in  secret  was  a  picturesque  illustration  of  the  spirit 
which  should  govern  prayer,  the  desire  to  please  God  without  any  concern  for 
the  approval  of  men.  Finally,  he  warns  against  pagan  notions;  they  thought  of 
prayer  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  God  and  believed  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  depended  on  multiplicity  of  words. — J.J.C. 

539.  A.  T.  Hanson,  “  ‘Non  Liquet’:  A  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Nineham,”  Mod 
Church  11  (4,  ’68)  212-222. 

In  response  to  D.  E.  Nineham’s  essay  in  Christian  History  and  Interpretation, 
John  Knox  Festschrift  (1967),  a  series  of  detailed  arguments  are  offered.  “The 
divorce  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Jesus  of  faith  is  neither  historically 
necessary  nor  theologically  justified.” 

540.  E.  Hardwick,  “The  Resurrection,”  DownRev  86  (285,  ’68)  331-341. 

The  resurrection  is  the  instrument  by  which  God  consummated  his  saving 
work  for  man,  because  the  crucified  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  is  God’s  effective 
word  expressing  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  calling  men  to  fellowship  in  the 
mystery  of  eternal  salvation.  In  the  risen  Christ,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
creation,  the  Easter  mystery  includes  the  mystery  of  the  parousia,  the  final  and 
universal  redemption.  For  the  disciples  the  Easter  mystery  is  the  paradox  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  with  them. — J.J.C. 

541.  J.  C.  Hindley,  “The  Resurrection  in  Recent  Western  Theology,”  Ind 
JournT heol  17  (2,  ’68)  71-88. 

A  critical  and  analytical  survey  of  recent  exegetical,  historical  and  theological 
writing  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

542r.  J.  Kallas,  Jesus  and  the  Power  of  Satan  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  393]. 

S.  V.  McCasland,  JournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  478-479. — K’s  efforts  to  interpret 
a  variety  of  topics  related  to  Jesus  by  a  “thoroughgoing  demonology”  are  some¬ 
times  unconvincing.  The  reviewer  thinks  that  Jesus  stood  more  in  the  OT  pro¬ 
phetic  tradition  than  in  the  later  apocalyptic,  though  of  course  he  believed  in 
Satan  and  the  demons.  Modern  scholarship  has  sought  to  “demythologize”  es¬ 
chatology  and  demonology. — G.W.M. 

543.  F.  Mussner,  “Wege  zum  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu.  Ein  Versuch,”  BibZeit 
12  (2,  ’68)  161-172. 

If  Christology  is  to  be  more  than  an  ideology  of  a  projection,  it  must  be 
grounded  in  the  self-consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  problem  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  form-criticism  has  shown  us  that  not  only  words  about  Jesus,  but 
even  the  words  of  Jesus  himself  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  community  whose 
faith  was  formed  by  the  Easter  event  and  whose  terminology  in  regard  to  Jesus 
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had  already  begun  to  include  titles  expressive  of  that  faith.  The  question  then  is : 
Is  there  a  methodological  approach  which  will  give  us  access  to  the  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  Jesus  ? 

Form-criticism  itself  can  help  us  establish  two  criteria  that  can  be  adduced 
in  assessing  the  relevance  of  a  text  in  determining  Jesus’  awareness  of  himself. 
A  text  stands  a  good  possibility  of  revealing  Jesus’  self-consciousness  if  (1)  its 
own  Christology  is  simple  and  vague,  (2)  it  reflects  a  genuine  Palestinian  situa¬ 
tion.  Three  texts  can  be  brought  forth  here  as  examples  of  this  method:  (1)  Mt 
10:34  (par.  Lk  12:51) — the  sword  logion;  (2)  Mt  11:25  ff.  (par.  Lk  10:21) — 
the  beatitude  of  the  little  ones;  (3)  Mt  12:41  ff.  (par.  Lk  11:31  ff.) — the 
Solomon  and  Jonah  logion.  All  three  of  these  texts  are  from  Q ;  all,  especially 
the  latter  two,  coincide  remarkably  in  their  wording;  and  all  meet  the  criteria 
established  above.  In  the  first  text,  Jesus  is  aware  that  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  and  his  preaching  are  a  sword,  disrupting  earthly  relationships  and  forcing 
men  to  make  a  decision.  This  aspect  of  the  messiah  is  reflected  in  1  Enoch 
100:1  ff.  and  in  the  OT.  The  second  text,  a  macarism  with  decided  Semitic 
resonances,  shows  us  Jesus  conscious  of  his  mission  to  the  little  ones,  the  ‘am 
ha’ ares,  and  of  his  own  special  relation  to  the  Father  as  a  receiver  of  revelation. 
The  third  text  reflects  Jesus’  awareness  that  in  him  “something  greater”  than 
Solomon  or  Jonah  is  present  (interpreting  hode  as  geographical  and  indicating 
perhaps  Galilee  in  the  period  of  the  early  preaching) .  These  self-descriptions  of 
Jesus  are  not  as  intellectually  clear  as  are  the  titles  given  him  by  the  early 
church,  but  in  their  very  enigma  they  give  us  better  access  to  the  mystery  of  his 
being.  They  are  not  “projections,”  but  reflections  of  his  awareness  of  his  own 
mystery. — F.M. 

544r.  N.  Perrin,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  11,  p.  376; 

§§  13-112r — 113r]. 

B.  A.  Pearson,  Dialog  7  (4,  ’68)  301-303. — Extensive  summary  of  “a  very 
important  book.”  Perrin’s  treatment  of  the  apocalyptic  Son-of-Man  sayings  is 
of  particular  importance,  and  his  argument  that  they  are  products  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  is  convincing.  This  discussion  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
wherever  Dan  7:13  is  used  to  describe  an  eschatological  figure,  it  describes  the 
messiah,  which  was  apparently  also  a  fluid  term. — G.W.M. 

545r.  - ,  Idem. 

W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  332-334. — The  book  empha¬ 
sizes  methodology  and  mainly  succeeds  in  its  undertaking,  though  a  lack  of 
unity  sometimes  lessens  the  methodological  rigor.  P  focuses  on  the  uniqueness 
rule  or  “criterion  of  dissimilarity.”  Three  of  his  examples  are  discussed  here: 
the  amen  sayings,  the  use  of  abba,  and  statements  about  entering  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  shortcomings  of  the  application  of  the  method  are  pointed  out.  The 
reviewer  has  “misgivings  as  to  the  premises  on  which  the  historian  identifies 
uniqueness  as  the  reliable  heuristic  concept.” — G.W.M. 
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546.  D.  T.  Rowlingson,  “The  Jesus  of  History  and  Christian  Faith,”  Christ 
Cent  85  (52,  ’68)  1619-21. 

The  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  must  be  pursued  and  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  resumed  “not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth  but  because  the  pre¬ 
vious  emphasis  on  Paul  has  tended  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  neglect.  We  are 
now  challenged  to  accord  them  at  least  as  much  respect  as  the  canon  envisages. 
Only  if  we  respect  both  Gospel  and  Epistle  can  we  be  certain  that  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  mainstream  of  Christian  tradition.” 

Christology 

547r.  H.  R.  Balz,  Methodische  Probleme  der  neutestamentlichen  Christologie, 
Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  25 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1967),  310  pp. 

H.  Boers,  JournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  467-468. — This  critique  of  problems  in 
which  current  Christologies  are  involved  has  fundamentally  the  same  intention 
as  R.  H.  Fuller’s  Foundations  of  New  Testament  Christology  (1965)  and  shares 
with  it  the  failure  to  show  that  there  was  a  Christological  understanding  before 
it  came  to  expression  in  the  post-Easter  church.  Any  discussion  of  NT  Chris¬ 
tology  must  confront  Bousset’s  fundamental  challenge  that  Christology  was  a 
product  of  the  primitive  Christian  religious  community.  Balz  fails  to  do  this 
and  also  treats  too  superficially  material  that  is  too  broad  in  scope. — G.W.M. 

548.  H.  Braun,  “The  Meaning  of  New  Testament  Christology,”  JournTheol 
Church  5  (’68)  89-127. 

Sources  of  NT  Christology  are  reviewed:  the  epistolary  literature,  where 
statements  about  Christ  appear  mostly  in  a  non-programmatic  way  and  not  as 
a  separate  point  of  doctrine;  the  Gospels,  where  Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  a  pro¬ 
grammatic  and  schematic  way,  and  where  the  honorific  statements  about  him 
increase  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  material. 

The  material  is  grouped  in  seven  parts:  Paul’s  basic  Christology;  the  Synop¬ 
tics  and  the  historical  Jesus;  the  Palestinian  community  of  the  primitive  church; 
the  Hellenistic  community ;  Paul’s  reaction  to  the  understanding  of  these  commu¬ 
nities;  Jn;  and  the  self-understanding  of  faith  and  history.  The  distinctive  ap¬ 
proaches  of  these  traditions  are  examined  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  titles 
for  Christ  used  or  favored  by  each  group,  followed  by  an  attempt  at  coordina¬ 
tion  between  them. 

A  continuity  of  the  conceptions  about  the  person  of  Jesus  is  quite  clearly 
absent;  they  have  not  been  handed  on  from  the  historical  Jesus  to  Paul  and 
to  the  Johannine  circle.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  in  those  three  circles  a  re¬ 
markable  constancy  in  the  self-understanding  of  man.  The  historical  Jesus,  Paul 
and  the  Johannine  literature  all  teach — in  quite  varied  form — the  same  thing 
about  the  situation  of  man  before  God:  the  foundation  of  human  salvation  is 
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something  radically  other  than  man  himself.  It  is  another  matter  when  one  con¬ 
siders  what  the  man  who  understands  himself  in  this  way  has  to  do  with  the 
exalted  one  who  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  [The  article  appeared  originally  in  Zeit 
T heolKirch  54  ('57)  341-377.]— J.M. 

549.  J.  Gnilka,  “Zur  Neutestamentlichen  Christologie,”  TheolRev  64  (4,  ’68) 
293-300. 

A  study  and  critique  of  four  recent  publications.  E.  Gtittgemanns,  Der  leidende 
Apostel  und  sein  Herr  (1966),  which  is  treated  at  length,  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  but  does  not  make  dialogue  easier;  the  Christology  would  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Catholics.  A.  Strobel,  Kerygma  und  Apokalyptik  (1967)  maintains 
that  Jesus  was  an  apocalyptist ;  the  texts  do  not  appear  to  bear  out  the  inter¬ 
pretation  he  gives  them.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  Menschensohn-Studien  (1965)  is 
summarized  and  briefly  discussed.  J.  Comblin,  Le  Christ  dans  V Apocalypse 
(1965)  examines  the  oft-neglected  Christology  of  the  Apoc;  it  is  particularly 
valuable  for  setting  the  book  in  its  contemporary  thought  world. — J.J.C. 


550r.  F.  Gogarten,  Jesus  Christus.  IVende  der  Welt  [cf.  NT  A  10,  pp.  420- 
421]. 

H.  Fischer,  “Die  ‘geschichtliche  Christologie’  und  das  Problem  des  histo- 
rischen  Jesus.  Erwagungen  zur  Christologie  Friedrich  Gogartens,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirch  65  (3,  ’68)  348-370. — G  rejects  Bultmann’s  position  as  well  as  the  old 
quest  for  the  historical  Jesus.  He  thinks  that  in  their  attempt  to  get  back  to  the 
Jesus  of  history,  P.  Althaus  and  G.  Bornkamm  fall  back  into  the  old  quest.  The 
dialogue  between  Bultmann  and  his  pupils,  Kasemann,  Ebeling  and  Fuchs,  is 
presented,  but  surprisingly  G  does  not  take  a  stand  in  the  debate.  Logically, 
however,  he  should  consider  as  a  step  backward  their  interest  in  the  historical 
Jesus. 

G  claims  that  there  was  a  continuity  between  Christ  and  the  preaching  of 
Jesus.  According  to  G,  Jesus’  preaching  was  characterized  by  eschatology;  Jesus 
knew  that  he  was  to  transform  the  world,  ascribed  messianic  authority  to  his 
preaching,  and  he  based  his  claim,  not  on  miracles,  but  on  his  preaching;  he 
preached  the  end  of  the  world  which  would  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his 
claims.  Hence,  unlike  Bultmann,  G  maintains  that  a  series  of  facts  from  the  life 
of  Jesus  can  be  historically  established.  In  brief,  the  use  of  historical  knowledge 
as  a  means  to  certainty  of  faith,  which  G  vehemently  rejects,  is  still  part  of  his 
Christology.  Furthermore,  his  polemic  against  those  interested  in  the  historical 
Jesus  is  unjustified,  because  he  too  is  concerned  with  the  person  and  the  thought 
of  Jesus. — J.J.C. 

Christology,  cf.  §  13-543. 
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Synoptics 

551.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Present  and  Future  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition,”  Journ 
TheolChurch  5  (’68)  26-44. 

The  problematic  area  for  early  Christian  eschatology  concerns  neither  the 
fully  developed  stages  of  thought  found  in  Paul,  Jn,  Lk,  Mt  and  Apoc,  nor  in 
Jesus’  own  eschatological  thought,  but  in  the  second  stratum  of  Synoptic  tradi¬ 
tion  :  Q  and  the  material  which  lies  behind  Mk.  The  task  here  lies  in  ascertaining 
the  depth  of  the  chasm  designated  by  the  word  “Easter”  and  the  width  of  the 
bridge  designated  by  the  code  words  “Jesus’  self-consciousness.”  The  solution 
is  to  be  reached  by  analyzing  the  use  of  Christological  titles  and  by  determining 
the  time-consciousness  of  both  Jesus  and  the  Synoptic  tradition. 

A  thought  process  requiring  much  effort  was  needed  before  the  Christians 
were  able  to  form  a  comprehensive  view  of  Jesus’  past  existence  and  future 
“arrival.”  In  the  parables  we  find  Jesus’  statements  not  only  about  the  kingdom 
of  God  but  above  all  about  the  connection  between  it  and  his  own  person.  There 
are  parables  in  which  the  kingdom  lies  unambiguously  in  the  future  but  none 
in  which  it  quite  so  unambiguously  can  be  claimed  as  present.  One  must  attempt 
to  pursue  the  two  phases  (1)  from  Jesus’  expectation  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
early  community’s  expectation  of  the  parousia,  (2)  from  the  latter  to  Mk’s 
secrecy  theory  in  his  Christology,  which  attempts  to  grasp  the  entities  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  fact  that  the  messiah  has  come,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  belonging  together  in  a  unified  complex  of  connected  data.  Finally 
the  transition  from  the  stage  of  collecting  orally  transmitted  units  to  the  literary 
product,  the  gospel,  results  from  conscious  formulation  in  which  theological 
elaboration  and  literary  fashioning  are  inextricably  linked  together.  [The  article 
appeared  originally  in  ZeitTheolKirch  54  (’57)  277-296.] — J.M. 

552r.  De  Jesus  aux  Rvangiles  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  257]. 

B.  Lindars,  “From  Jesus  to  the  Gospels,”  NewBlackfr  50  (582,  ’68)  61-65. 
— Extensive  summary  of  contents.  The  book  is  a  very  able  presentation  of  the 
prevailing  currents  of  scholarship  on  the  Synoptic  problem  and  Redaktions- 
geschichte. — G.  W.  M. 

553.  A.  M.  Honore,  “A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,”  NovTest 
10  (2-3,  ’68)  95-147. 

A  lengthy  and  carefully  executed  statistical  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions :  ( 1 )  Mk  is  the  main  link  between  Mt  and  Lk. 
(2)  While  Mt  and  Lk  both  used  Mk,  neither  used  the  other.  (3)  Mt  and  Lk 
used  sources  other  than  Mk.  (4)  Q  was  not  a  single  document.  These  analytical 
studies  involving  verbal  agreement,  length  and  sequence  of  sections,  and  varia¬ 
tion  in  distribution  of  common  material  support  the  modern  critical  opinion  that 
Mk  is  the  first  Gospel  and  Mt  and  Lk  used  another  source  in  addition  to  Mk. 
They  do  not,  however,  fix  the  dates  of  the  Gospels  or  answer  the  problem  of 
the  earlier  history  of  the  documents. — R.H.M. 
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554.  G.  Ory,  “Preparation  a  la  lecture  des  Lvangiles  synoptiques,”  Cahiers  du 
Cercle  Ernest-Renan  15  (4,  ’68)  1-24. 

An  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  understood  as  non-historical, 
mystical  documents  which  were  written  for  edification  but  which  reveal  various 
facets  of  the  religious  situation  from  which  they  emanate. 

555r.  J.  Rohde,  Die  Redaktionsgeschichtliche  Methode  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  276; 
§  13-142r]. 

W.  Grundmann,  TheolLitZeit  93  (3,  ’68)  183-184. — Summary.  Praised.  As 
author  of  a  commentary  on  Lk,  the  reviewer  finds  three  important  points  not 
treated:  the  limitation  of  “salvation-history”  to  the  saving  acts  of  God  which  in 
Lk  are  related  to  the  emerging  liturgical  calendar;  the  Christological  category 
of  wanderer  and  guest  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  God’s  visitation  of  men; 
and  the  understanding  of  deliverance  as  Lk  presents  it  in  connection  with  Jesus’ 
passion  and  resurrection  and  with  the  union  which  exists  between  God  and 
Christ  and  between  Christ  and  his  members. — J.J.C. 

Matthew 

556.  G.  Braumann,  “Die  Zweizahl  und  Verdoppelungen  im  Matthausevan- 
gelium,”  TheolZeit  24  (4,  ’68)  255-266. 

The  tendency  to  create  doublets  is  to  be  traced  to  Mt’s  literary  activity;  we 
must  ask  why  Mt  uses  this  form  of  emphasis  as  well  as  whether  or  not  he  may 
have  simply  fabricated  the  duplicate  accounts. 

Mt  works  not  just  in  such  a  way  as  to  follow  folk-literature  form,  in  which 
doubling  of  accounts  and  actors  is  common,  but  in  a  series  of  passages  he  de¬ 
velops  his  principle  of  double-emphasis  to  counter  opposition  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  primitive  church.  He  uses  this  pattern  in  a  Jewish  juristic-theological 
manner  to  secure  the  authority  of  Jesus. — W.G.D. 

557r.  D.  R.  A.  Hare,  The  Theme  of  Jewish  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  393;  §§  13-150r — l51r] . 

R.  H.  Gundry,  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  346-347. — Summary  of  the  argument. 
The  assumption  that  the  Sanhedrin  possessed  general  capital  jurisdiction  (ex¬ 
cept  in  political  cases)  is  highly  disputable.  Perhaps  Mt  reflects  rather  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  Jews  away  from  the  synagogue  than  an  abandonment  of  the 
mission  to  Israel. — G.W.M. 

558r.  - ,  Idem. 

G.  Johnston,  Perspective  9  (2,  ’68)  167-170. — Summary  of  the  argument. 
For  several  reasons  H  should  have  substantiated  his  late  dating  of  Mt.  He  takes 
a  somewhat  extreme  position  in  arguing  that  the  Jews  were  not  responsible  for 
the  Gentile  persecution  of  Christians.  If  Syrian  cities  like  Antioch  were  par¬ 
ticularly  the  scene  of  Pharisaic  antagonism  to  Christians,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
H  did  not  explore  fully  Ignatius’  attitude  toward  Judaism.  But  on  the  whole  the 
book  has  many  very  positive  merits. — G.W.M. 
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559r.  - ,  Idem. 

N.  J.  McEleney,  CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68  )  618-620. — Summary.  This  is  a 
stimulating  and  competent  work,  but  its  efforts  to  minimize  the  theme  of  Jewish 
persecution  in  the  sources  lessen  its  own  objectivity.  Both  extremes  in  this 
question  should  be  avoided,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  no  more  than  the 
evidence  itself  allows. — G.W.M. 

560.  W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.,  “The  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Father  in  Matthew.  An  Exercise  in  Redaktionsgeschichte,”  Cath 
Bib  Quart  30  (4,  *68)  573-579. 

An  examination  of  the  Matthean  passages  mentioning  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Father  leads  to  the  following  conclusion:  “.  .  .  it  appears  that  the  distinction 
between  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  and 
the  identification  of  the  former  with  the  Christian  Church  in  the  present  age 
simply  cannot  be  substantiated.  Matthew  speaks  of  one  Kingdom,  which  he 
regards  as  still  future  (though  imminent)  ;  he  normally  designates  this  Kingdom 
as  ‘the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’  (literally,  ‘the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens’)  or  simply 
‘the  Kingdom,’  and  the  key  figure  in  his  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  God,  but 
the  coming  Son  of  Man.” 

561.  G.  Danieli,  “Matteo  1-2  e  l’intenzione  di  narrare  fatti  accaduti,”  Rivist 
Bib  16  (2,  ’68)  187-199. 

Contemporary  exegesis  on  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mt  centers  around  the 
question  whether  these  can  be  described  either  as  a  genre  known  as  haggadic 
midrash  or  as  a  prologue  to  the  whole  Gospel.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
Gospel  narrative  was  not  intended  either  as  mere  history  or  as  pure  theology, 
but  as  a  history  which  is  at  the  same  time  theology,  the  possibility  of  classifying 
these  two  chapters  in  either  of  the  above  categories  is  examined  in  detail.  There 
is  no  strict  opposition  between  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  rest.  Although 
certain  traits  proper  to  a  midrash,  such  as  the  importance  of  a  theological 
message  in  view  of  a  historical  fact  and  the  general  idea  to  present  history 
factually,  are  found  in  chaps.  1  and  2,  they  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  later 
chapters.  Neither  should  the  first  chapters  be  called  a  prologue,  even  though 
some  traits  more  proper  to  a  prologue  may  appear  to  be  prevalent.  Mt  1 — 2  thus 
appears  to  be  best  described  as  the  natural  beginning  of  the  whole  Gospel. — C.S. 

562.  P.  Gaechter,  “Die  Magierperikope  (Mt  2,  1-12),”  ZeitKathTheol  90  (3, 
’68)  257-295. 

The  article  reopens  the  question  whether  Mt  2:1-12  is  a  historical  account  or 
an  unhistorical  one  (either  fictional  or  legendary  with  only  a  historical  kernel). 
An  analysis  of  the  pericope’s  form  and  content  leads  us  to  conclude  that,  contrary 
to  the  views  of  many  present-day  exegetes,  it  is  the  description  of  an  historical 
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event.  That  the  pericope  contains  theological  preoccupations  is  clear,  but  this 
theologizing  is  based  on  the  historicity  of  the  events;  the  events  are  not  in¬ 
vented  to  support  theological  conclusions.  ( 1 )  A  review  of  writings  in  antiquity 
about  astrology  proves,  among  other  things,  that  the  birth  of  a  ruler  was  not 
linked  to  the  appearance  of  a  star ;  comets  were  even  considered  as  an  evil  sign ; 
ancient  legends  spoke  only  of  manifestations  of  light,  a  detail  missing  from  Mat¬ 
thew’s  pericope.  (2)  Since  the  work  of  Billerbeck  (1922)  there  have  been  fewer 
attempts  to  relate  this  scriptural  passage  to  pagan  antiquity’s  beliefs  about  as¬ 
trology.  Rather  the  trend  has  been  to  see  Mt  2:1-12  as  a  midrash,  dependent 
particularly  on  Num  24:15-20.  However,  the  expression  “star”  in  Num  24:17 
is  clearly  metaphorical.  The  article  of  S.  Munoz  Iglesias  [§  3-576],  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  the  passage  is  a  haggadic  midrash  drawing  parallels  between 
Jesus’  infancy  and  that  of  Moses,  is  not  convincing.  We  agree  with  A.  G.  Wright 
[§  11-73]  who  demonstrates  that  the  pericope  is  clearly  not  midrashic.  (3) 
Exegetical  comments  on  individual  verses  show  how  often  contemporary  com¬ 
mentators  have  misread  or  misunderstood  the  data  of  the  pericope.  The  work 
of  A.  Vogtle  [§  9-519]  is  not  free  from  such  errors  of  interpretation.  The  star 
mentioned  in  Mt  2:2  should  be  seen,  in  our  opinion,  as  a  reference  to  the  planet 
Jupiter,  known  in  antiquity  as  the  “king’s  star.”  (4)  The  final  section  of  this 
study  surveys  the  legendary  accretions  to  the  Magi  story  dating  from  the  post- 
biblical,  patristic  period. — M.A.F. 

Mt  3:17,  cf.  §  13-580. 

563r.  B.  Gerhardsson,  The  Testing  of  God's  Son  ( Matt  4:1-11  &  Par.)  [cf. 
NT  A  11,  p.  274]. 

H.  A.  Kelly,  TheolStud  29  (3,  ’68)  528-531. — Summary.  The  case  made  for 
seeing  Mt’s  version  of  the  temptation  as  a  haggadic  elaboration  of  the  Shema 
is  convincing.  It  definitely  shows  Lk  is  secondary;  that  Mk  is  an  abbreviation 
will  be  argued  in  a  later  chapter.  Though  G  treats  the  third  temptation  basically 
soundly,  his  assertion  that  in  Deut  32:17  and  Ps  106:37-38  idolatry  and  demon 
worship  are  identified  needs  to  be  severely  qualified. — G.W.M. 

564.  [Mt  4:1-11]  G.  Leonardi,  “Le  tentazioni  di  Gesu  nella  interpretazione 
patristica,”  StudPat  15  (2,  ’68)  229-262. 

The  principal  doctrinal  and  exegetical  points  made  by  the  Fathers  when  treat¬ 
ing  the  temptation  of  Christ  are  these:  Jesus  was  tempted  in  his  human  nature 
but  could  not  sin.  He  wished  to  merit  by  his  victory  over  temptation  and  willed 
to  be  tempted  so  that  Christians  might  have  in  him  a  model  for  their  conduct 
when  tested.  The  contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ  when  faced  with  tempta¬ 
tion  is  emphasized.  Some  Fathers  see  a  similarity  between  the  temptation  of 
the  Savior  and  the  temptation  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  and  they  point  out  the 
parallel  between  the  40  days  of  fasting  of  Christ  and  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  A 
few  patristic  writers  reduce  the  temptations  to  moral  categories — gluttony,  vain- 
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glory,  avarice — but  most  regard  them  as  messianic.  A  small  number  of  Fathers 
deal  with  the  problem  whether  the  temptations  were  internal  or  external.  Augus¬ 
tine  alone  comments  on  the  different  sequence  of  the  second  and  third  tempta¬ 
tions  in  Mt  and  Lk.  Some  maintain  that  during  the  40-day  fast  Jesus  endured 
other  temptations.  Lastly,  the  description  of  Satan  and  the  angels  is  taken  liter¬ 
ally. — J.J.C. 

Mt  4:18-22,  cf.  §  13-581. 

565.  C.  Michaelis,  “Die  II -Alliteration  der  Subjektsworte  der  ersten  4  Selig- 
preisungen  in  Mt.  v  3-6  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  den  Aufbau  der  Seligprei- 
sungen  bei  Mt.,  Lk.  und  in  Q,”  NovTest  10  (2-3,  ’68)  148-161. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  structural  pattern  of  the  Mat- 
thean  version  of  the  Beatitudes.  None  is  fully  persuasive.  A  fresh  clue  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  observation  that  in  Mt  the  key  subject  words  in  each  of  the  first 
four  Beatitudes  begins  with  the  same  consonant.  This  significant  alliteration, 
quite  unusual  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  NT,  may  reflect  a  stylistic  pattern  already 
present  in  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  tradition.  Where  the  Greek  text  reads  ptochoi 
and  penthountes,  the  Aramaic  may  have  read  ‘nyym  and  }nwym;  to  praeis  and 
peinontes  correspond  Jblym  and  r‘bym  which  offer  an  internal  alliteration  in  the 
indistinguishable  sounds  of  ‘ayin  and  aleph.  The  alliteration  serves  to  group  the 
texts  in  pairs  and  Matthew’s  preservation  of  both  the  alliteration  and  the  pairing 
suggests  that  he  rather  than  Luke  has  kept  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
common  source  (Q).  Luke  broke  the  pattern  by  dropping  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  second  pair  praeis  and  by  reading  klaiontes  rather  than  penthountes.  Mat¬ 
thew  expanded  the  common  source  by  adding  a  second  strophe  of  four  Beatitudes 
stylistically  similar  to  the  first.  Luke  also  developed  a  strophe  of  four  Beatitudes 
but  added  a  second  strophe  of  four  woes. — H.H.P. 

566.  [Mt  5:3-12]  P.  J.  Riga,  “Reflections  on  the  Beatitudes,”  BibToday  39 
(’68)  2731-39. 

As  the  “constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,”  the  Beatitudes  must  constantly 
be  restudied;  here  they  are  analyzed  briefly  as  addressed  more  directly  to  the 
disciples. 

567.  J.  Moingt,  “Le  divorce  ‘pour  motif  d’impudicite’  (Matthieu  5,  32;  19,  9),” 
RechSciRel  56  (3,  ’68)  337-384. 

In  accord  with  a  custom  which  dates  from  the  3rd  century,  most  of  the  4th- 
and  5th-century  Fathers  allowed  the  husband  of  an  adulterous  wife  to  remarry 
without  committing  any  fault,  and  they  tended  to  grant  the  same  permission  to 
a  wife  whose  husband  was  adulterous.  They  understood  that  Jesus  blamed  the 
adulterer  for  breaking  up  the  first  union,  and  that  he  condemned  a  man  who 
broke  that  union  because  he  coveted  another  woman,  but  that  Jesus  excused  a 
husband  who  finds  himself  separated  from  his  wife  because  of  her  adultery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Fathers  thought  they  should  pardon  one  whom  Jesus  did  not 
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blame.  The  patristic  practice  constitutes  a  serious  argument  from  tradition  and 
is  an  ecclesial  fact  which  is  the  application  of  a  probable  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  thoroughly  approving  the  second  marriage.  It  means 
rather  that  in  the  case  considered  one  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  and  that  his  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  valid  nor  blessed  by  God  but  only  tolerated.  The  couple  could  be 
admitted  to  the  sacraments. — J.J.C. 

568.  S.  Legasse,  “Les  faux  prophetes.  Matthieu  7,  15-20,”  FtudFranc  18  (47, 
’68)  205-218. 

The  article  studies  the  transformation  and  evolution  of  Jesus’  sayings  as  they 
were  used  and  handed  down  by  the  first  Christian  communities.  Next  wre  see 
the  application  which  the  first  editors  gave  to  these  sentences,  grouping  them 
about  a  theme  which  arose  from  a  need  of  the  church.  Then  the  question  is  ex¬ 
amined,  to  what  extent  do  these  traditions  derive  from  the  preaching  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  and  in  this  framework  the  sayings  which  are  most  certainly 
authentic  are  interpreted.  The  study  of  the  pericope  should  help  to  understand 
a  gospel  which  was  an  organ  of  catechesis  in  the  1st  century. — J.J.C. 

569.  P.  Lamarche,  “Le  Possede  de  Gerasa  ( Mt  8,  28-34;  Me  5,  1-20;  Lc  8, 
26-39),”  NouvRevT heol  90  (6,  ’68)  581-597. 

(1)  Mk  presents  Christ  in  confrontation  with  demons  and  with  men.  The 
demons  at  first  seem  to  have  power  over  Jesus:  they  know  his  name,  and  they 
are  many  (legion).  But  Jesus  compels  them  to  reveal  their  name  and  expels 
them  into  their  dwelling  place,  the  ocean.  He,  however,  cannot  free  men  because 
of  their  rebellious  liberty  and  cupidity.  So  it  also  will  be  at  the  time  of  Christ’s 
passion:  Jesus  delivers  himself  into  the  hands  of  men.  Nevertheless,  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  Christ’s  envoys,  mankind  marvels  at  the  merciful  God,  as 
here  at  the  word  of  the  cured  possessed  man. 

(2)  Lk  stresses  the  complete  misery  of  the  possessed,  enslaved  by  the  devil 
and  cured  by  the  merciful  Savior.  The  report  prefigures  the  saving  action  of 
the  all-powerful  Christ.  He  will  cast  the  powers  of  evil  into  the  abyss  (not  the 
ocean  as  in  Mk),  save  all  men  and  enkindle  in  all  a  reverential  fear. 

(3)  Mt  sees  in  this  pericope  a  prefiguration  of  Christ’s  passion.  The  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  devil  is  an  anticipation  of  the  eschatological  victory  of  Christ. 
Through  his  passion  and  resurrection  the  Lord  inaugurates  the  new  era,  but  in 
his  person  the  mystery  of  the  new  kingdom  is  already  present.  The  Gerasenes, 
however,  only  lament  the  loss  of  their  pigs  and  refuse  to  go  to  Christ.  To  people 
of  good  will  Mt  appeals:  Do  not  chase  him  away  who  can  free  you  from  all 
evil  and  who  gives  access  to  God ! — H.M. 

Mt  8:28-34,  cf.  §  13-585. 

Mt  9:20-22,  cf.  §  13-586. 
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570.  [Mt  10:8]  J.  Fenton,  “Raise  the  Dead,”  ExpTimes  80  (2,  ’68)  50-51. 

The  command  to  raise  the  dead  occurs  only  in  Mt;  the  reading  seems  to  be 
authentic,  but  the  expression  should  be  understood  metaphorically.  “The  dead” 
occurs  elsewhere  in  a  figurative  meaning  (Mt  8:22;  cf.  4:15  f.),  and  the  NT 
picture  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  often  describes  the  life  of  the  believer 
(cf.  Rom  6:1  ff. ;  Gal  2:19  ff.).  In  the  context  of  Jesus’  words,  raising  from 
the  dead  may  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
J.J.C. 

Mt  10:39,  cf.  §  13-572. 

571.  G.  Giavini,  “‘Donee  eiciat  ad  victoriam  iudicium’:  Mt.  12,20c  net  suo 
contesto”  RivistBib  16  (2,  ’68)  201-205. 

This  verse  presents  a  problem  for  the  exegete.  A  help  can  be  provided  by 
showing  the  strict  relationship  between  Mt  12:17-21  and  12:22-28,  which  is 
generally  ignored,  if  not  denied.  The  latter  part,  12:22-28,  is  strikingly  similar 
to  Isa  42:6-7  in  many  respects.  It  seems  that  the  Evangelist  wanted  to  identify 
the  work  of  the  Servant  with  that  of  Jesus  who  forced  out  the  devil  from  the 
obsessed.  This  would  be  the  “judgment”  which  Jesus  exercised  in  his  time  and 
which  enkindled  the  hope  of  the  peoples;  a  judgment  which  is  not  merely  a 
judicial  act,  but  also  implies  the  complete  elimination  of  Satan’s  power. — C.S. 

572.  [Mt  16:25]  A.  Georges,  “Qui  veut  sauver  sa  vie,  la  perdra;  qui  perd  sa 
vie,  la  sauvera,”  BibVieChret  83  (’68)  11-24. 

An  examination  of  the  key  terms  of  this  saying  and  of  the  way  in  which  each 
Evangelist  understands  it  (Mt  16:25;  Mk  8:35;  Lk  9:24;  Mt  10:39;  Lk  17:33; 
Jn  12:25)  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  original  form  of  the  saying, 
which  one  may  regard  as  authentic,  may  have  been:  “He  who  wishes  to  save 
his  life  will  lose  it;  he  who  will  lose  his  life  will  save  it.”  Interpreted  by  way 
of  the  second  member  of  the  parallel  structure,  the  saying  refers  to  eschatological 
salvation  and  is  in  harmony  with  many  other  Gospel  sayings.  Jesus  spoke  of  a 
law  of  life  for  his  disciples,  but  as  the  Johannine  use  of  the  saying  makes  clear, 
he  was  not  recommending  anything  that  was  not  first  fulfilled  in  his  own  life. — 
G.W.M. 

Mt  17:5,  cf.  §  13-580. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §  13-567. 

573.  M.  Lago  Toimil,  “  ‘Allora  il  re  dira  .  .  .’  Cristo  Re,  in  Mt.  25,  31-46,” 
PalCler  47  (20,  ’68)  1318-21. 

The  kingship  of  Christ,  which  began  at  the  resurrection,  finds  its  culmination 
in  the  Last  Judgment.  Mt  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  judge  is  the  king,  thus 
giving  the  final  reply  to  the  taunt  on  Calvary,  “If  you  are  the  king  of  Israel, 
come  down  from  the  cross”  (Mt  27:42). — J.J.C. 
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574.  J.  Jervell,  “Jesu  blods  aker.  Matt.  27,  3 — 10”  [The  Field  of  Jesus’  Blood. 
Mt  27:3-10],  NorskTeolTids  69  (3,  ’68)  158-162. 

How  does  Matthew  make  use  of  the  tradition  about  Judas’  death?  He  mentions 
it  in  only  three  words  in  v.  5.  The  rest  of  the  section  has  another  purpose.  The 
citation  of  Zech  11:12-13  is  modified  in  view  of  its  fulfillment  by  Jesus.  Thus 
27:2  and  11  are  closely  connected:  the  insertion  is  intentional,  to  show  the  cul¬ 
pability  of  the  Jews.  After  Judas  (27:3-4),  before  Pilate  and  his  wife,  this 
declaration  of  Jesus’  innocence  condemns  the  children  of  Israel  who  reject  him 
“even  to  today.” — L.-M.D. 

Mark 

575.  R.  S.  Barbour,  “Recent  Study  of  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,” 
Ex pTimes  79  (11,  ’68)  324-329. 

The  major  change  in  the  view  of  Mk  recently  held  by  British  scholars  regards 
the  framework  or  structure  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  seen  as  dominated  by  the¬ 
ological  or  practical  concerns,  not  by  chronological  development.  There  is  still 
wide  divergence,  however,  in  identifying  the  theology  of  Mk.  Advances  have 
been  made  in  understanding  the  messianic  secret  as  a  theological  theme  of  Mk, 
but  the  question  of  its  roots  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  still  an  open  one. — 
G.W.M. 

576r.  E.  Haenchen,  Der  Weg  Jesu  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  150]. 

C.  Demke,  TheolLitZeit  93  (4,  ’68)  264-266. — H  begins  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  strictly  scientific  scholarship  and  solid,  substantial  interpretation  for 
the  non-specialist.  As  a  result  of  some  of  his  positions,  summarized  here,  he 
tends  to  furnish  too  little  comment  on  the  meaning  of  a  passage  arising  from  the 
context  and  he  undervalues  the  theology  of  Mk.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one, 
especially  for  the  level  at  which  it  aims. — G.W.M. 

577r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68)  615-617. — The  book  raises  a 
number  of  methodological  questions  about  the  manner  of  discovering  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  himself  or  of  relating  theological  interpretation  to  historical  reality: 
e.g.  H  surprisingly  rejects  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  responsible  for  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  wealth,  but  he  offers  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  passion  narrative. — 
G.W.M. 

578r.  - ,  Idem. 

G.  Schiwy,  TheolPhil  43  (4,  ’68)  594-597. — The  presentation  of  a  work  at 
this  level  is  promising,  but  the  realization  is  less  than  happy.  The  book  is  per¬ 
sonal,  to  the  extent  that  the  author  chooses  among  exegetical  themes  to  treat, 
omitting  some  that  the  reader  needs  and  including  some  very  controversial 
positions  among  more  accepted  exegetical  conclusions.  More  seriously,  H’s  work 
is  marked  by  positions  of  a  systematic-theological  character,  e.g.  with  regard 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 
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579.  D.  Zeller,  “Jesu  Taufe  —  ein  literarischer  Zugang  zu  Markus  1,9-11,” 
BibKirch  23  (3,  '68)  90-94. 

At  first  reading,  Mk’s  account  of  Jesus’  baptism  seems  simple  unadorned  his¬ 
tory,  but  upon  closer  examination  several  problems  appear.  The  study  seeks  by 
form-critical  analysis  to  determine  the  historical  content  of  the  passage. — J.J.C. 

580.  [Mk  1:11]  P.  G.  Bretscher,  “Exodus  4:22-23  and  the  Voice  from 
Heaven,”  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  301-311. 

The  voice  from  heaven  in  the  baptism  and  transfiguration  accounts  is  usually 
associated  with  Ps  2:7,  Isa  42:1  or  Gen  22:2,  but  each  of  these  associations 
proves  to  be  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  voice.  There  is  a 
fourth  possibility,  however,  namely  the  idea  of  Israel  as  God’s  son  expressed  in 
Exod  4:22-23,  in  which  the  form  of  beni  bekori  corresponds  literally  to  the  form 
of  2  Pet  1:17  (cf.  Mt  3:17).  For  the  equivalence  of  prototokos  and  agapetos 
there  is  adequate  evidence  in  Jewish  sources  (e.g.  Psalms  of  Solomon  13:9), 
especially  in  the  light  of  Gen  22:2.  In  the  NT  prototokos  seems  to  stand  behind 
agapetos ,  monogenes  and  eklektos ,  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  preserves 
the  term  “first-born.”  Through  the  use  of  this  term  the  early  church  expresses 
its  continuity  with  the  OT. — G.W.M. 

Mk  1:12-13,  cf.  §§  13-563r— 564. 

581.  [Mk  1:16-20]  F.  Agnew,  “Vocatio  primorum  discipulorum  in  traditione 
synoptica,”  VerbDom  46  (3,  ’68)  129-147. 

The  narratives  of  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  in  Mt-Mk  and  in  Lk  are  in 
substantial  agreement  and  have  a  firm  historical  basis.  Mt-Mk  see  the  call  as 
a  vocation  to  the  apostolic  mission  in  general ;  Lk  sees  it  as  the  sending  of  sin¬ 
ful  men  to  go  and  convert  sinners. — J.F.B1. 

582.  R.  Pesch,  “Ein  Tag  vollmachtigen  Wirkens  Jesu  in  Kapharnaum  (Mk 
1,21-34.  35-39).  Teil  II,”  BibLeb  9  (3,  ’68)  177-195.  [Cf.  §  13-189.] 

The  various  passages  are  examined  according  to  literary,  form-critical  and 
redaction-critical  study.  Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  these.  (1)  Mk  1:29- 
31.  The  story  of  the  cure  of  Simon’s  mother-in-law  seems  to  represent  an  early 
stage  of  Christology.  Mark  has  edited  his  sources  by  putting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  main  section  of  his  Gospel  two  pericopes  which  portray  Jesus  as 
appearing  in  full  power.  (2)  Mk  1:32-34.  The  mention  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun  makes  it  clear  that  the  people  of  Capernaum  faithfully  observed  the  Sab¬ 
bath  rest.  The  command  to  the  demons  that  they  be  silent  shows  that  Jesus 
during  his  earthly  life  was  not  publicly  what  he  really  is.  Also,  it  is  not  miracles 
but  only  faith  that  knows  Jesus,  and  true  faith  comes  from  following  him. — 
J.J.C. 
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583.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “Mark  3:7-12  and  the  Alleged  Dualism  in  the  Evangelist’s 
Miracle  Material,”  J ournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  409-417. 

The  article  is  a  reply  to  one  by  L.  E.  Keck  [§  10-529].  K’s  arguments  are 
summarized  and  discussed  point  by  point,  concluding  with  the  rejection  of  his 
thesis  that  Mk  3:7-12  contains  a  pre-Markan  summary  which  introduced  a  dis¬ 
tinct  cycle  identifiable  elsewhere  in  4:35 — 5:43  and  6:31-52,  53-56.  The  wide¬ 
spread  fluidity  of  the  magico-religious  thought  of  the  time  would  preclude  the 
hard-and-fast  distinctions  required  by  the  thesis.  Hence  there  is  no  real  justi¬ 
fication  for  claiming  that  the  Markan  miracle  material  exemplifies  a  dualistic 
opposition  between  tales  which  stand  under  the  rubric  of  the  strong  man  (3:27) 
and  others  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Hellenistic  theios  aner  (4:35 — 5:43, 
etc.).  In  ancient  belief  generally,  as  in  Mk  14:62,  divinity  was  associated  with 
power  or  strength,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Gospel  the  suggestion  may  be  made 
that  the  “stronger  one”  (1:7)  derives  his  strength  from  the  fact  of  his  status 
as  God’s  beloved  and  unique  Son  (1:11). — J.J.C. 

584.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Ware  verwantschap  en  eeuwige  zonde.  Ontstaan  en  struc- 
tuur  van  Me.  3,  20-35  (II)”  [True  Kinship  and  Unforgivable  Sin.  Origin 
and  Structure  of  Mk  3:20-35  (II)],  Bijdragen  29  (3,  ’68)  234-258.  [Cf. 

§  13-191.]  • 

On  the  basis  of  the  reconstructed  Q-text  it  is  now  possible  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  Mk  3:20-35.  As  a  preliminary,  in  order  to  establish  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  Q-text,  the  parameter  in  our  process,  we  discuss  the  question 
whether  Luke  might  not  have  used  the  Markan  text  after  all.  For  this  would 
imperil  our  reconstruction.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  absolute,  the  answer 
is  rather  conclusively  in  the  negative. 

Then  a  comparison  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Markan  text  and  the  Q-source 
follows.  But  the  principal  concern  is  to  confront  each  verse  of  Mk  3:20-35  with 
the  Q-text.  In  the  eight  paragraphs  of  the  second  part  the  verses  23a,  22,  20-21, 
31-35,  28-29,  30,  23b-26  and  27  are  dealt  with  consecutively. 

The  third  part  is  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Mark’s  editing  of  the  text. 
Time  after  time,  upon  analysis  of  each  separate  verse,  it  appears  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  postulate  any  other  source  for  Mk  3:20-35  than  the  one  more  or 
less  offered  by  the  reconstructed  Q-text,  except  the  verses  28-29  and  perhaps 
some  data  of  tradition  in  vv.  20-21  and  31-35.  Whatever  is  typical  for  Mark 
and  wherever  he  departs  from  the  Q-text  may  be  explained  satisfactorily  as  an 
intervention  of  Mark  as  editor,  reorganizing  and  rewriting,  altering  and  abridg¬ 
ing.  Larger  parts  of  the  source  material  (cf.  Lk  11:19-20,  23-26)  are  omitted 
altogether  while  the  logion  on  the  pardon  of  sins  (Mk  3:28-29)  is  added  by 
him.  Moreover,  he  is  not  afraid  to  create  on  his  own:  the  short  summary  in 
v.  20,  the  introductory  v.  23a  and  probably  a  larger  part  of  the  pericope  on  the 
relatives  (3:21,  31-35).  [From  the  author’s  summary.] 
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585.  [Mk  5:1-20]  J.  F.  Craghan,  “The  Gerasene  Demoniac,”  CathBibQuart 
30  (4,  '68)  522-536. 

The  pericope,  chiefly  in  its  Markan  form,  is  examined  according  to  three 
stages  of  its  development:  (1)  Jesus’  actual  exorcism  of  a  possessed  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  (2)  the  primitive  community’s  midrashic 
presentation  of  the  event  in  terms  of  universal  salvation  according  to  Isa  65; 
(3)  the  Evangelist’s  redaction  which  consists  in  making  the  former  demoniac 
an  apostle  to  the  pagans. — G.W.M. 

Mk  5:1-20,  cf.  §  13-569. 

586.  [Mk  5:24b-34]  J.  L.  Bailey,  “Comparing  the  Contributions  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Writers,”  BibTheol  18  (3,  ’68)  54-57. 

Any  homiletic  use  of  the  Gospels  must  consider  the  way  the  Evangelists 
exegeted  the  traditional  pericopes  in  the  light  of  their  theological  purposes ;  Mk 
5:24b-34  parr,  provide  an  example. 

587.  G.  Strecker,  “The  Passion-  and  Resurrection  Predictions  in  Mark’s  Gos¬ 
pel  ( Mark  8:31;  9:31;  10:32-34),”  Interpretation  22  (4,  ’68)  421-442. 

Translated  from  ZeitTheolKirch  64  (’67)  16-39  [§  12-181]. 

Mk  8:35,  cf.  §  13-572. 

588.  [Mk  9:2-10]  L.  F.  Rivera,  “Interpretatio  Transfigurationis  Jesu  in  re- 
dactione  evangelii  Marci,”  VerbDom  46  (2,  ’68)  99-104. 

R  summarizes  his  thesis,  defended  at  the  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  on  the 
Markan  treatment  of  the  transfiguration.  After  detailed  exegesis  of  the  text, 
he  describes  the  literary  form  as  midrash  and  asks  what  historical  fact  is  the 
basis  of  this  midrash:  “A  metamorphosis  properly  so  called  of  Jesus  himself  is 
meaningless.  .  .  .  The  transfiguration  of  Jesus  should  evidently  be  placed  in  the 
order  of  revelation.  In  this  order  there  are  several  possibilities:  sense-vision, 
imagination-vision  or  simple  oral  revelation.  Strictly  ( per  se)  an  oral  revelation 
would  be  sufficient.” — J.F.B1. 

Mk  9:7,  cf.  §  13-580. 

Mk  9:31,  cf.  §  13-587. 

Mk  10:32-34,  cf.  §  13-587. 

589.  [Mk  11:13]  R.  H.  Hiers,  “'Not  the  Season  for  Figs,’”  JournBibLit  87 
(4,  ’68)  394-400. 

“It  is  generally  recognized  that  Jesus  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  mes¬ 
sianic  age  in  the  near  future,  possibly  within  his  own  lifetime.  There  is  also 
wide  support  for  the  proposition  that  he  expected  to  receive  the  dignity  of  the 
messianic  office  in  that  age.  A  consideration  not  so  widely  recognized,  is  that 
Jesus  apparently  entered  Jerusalem  with  the  expectation  that  the  messianic  age 
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was  then  about  to  begin.  Finally,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  Jews, 
both  before  and  after  Jesus’  time,  believed  that  in  the  messianic  age  the  fertility 
of  nature  would  be  so  transformed  that  the  ground  would  yield  a  continuous 
harvest,  and  tree  and  vine  would  be  everbearing. 

“The  conclusion:  Jesus  expected  to  find  fruit  on  the  fig  tree  because  he  was 
expecting  the  messianic  age  to  begin;  for  in  the  messianic  age,  figs — together 
with  all  other  products  of  nature — would  always  be  in  season.” 

590.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Double  entendre  in  Mark  XIII  9,”  NovTest  10  (2-3, 
’68)  162-163. 

By  an  allusion  to  Mic  3:2-3  (made  probable  by  the  evident  allusion  to  Mi<> 
7:6  in  Mk  13:12),  daresesthe  in  Mk  13:9  means  both  “flay”  and  “beat.”  Likewise 
eis  martyrion  is  correctly  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Mic  1:2.  Against  the  pro¬ 
phetic  background  (cf.  Mic  2:2)  the  indictment  of  the  scribes  and  the  account 
of  the  widow  in  Mk  12  serve  as  introductory  to  the  apocalyptic  passage. — G.W.M. 

591.  P.  H.  Bligh,  “A  Note  on  Huios  Theou  in  Mark  15:39,”  ExpTimes  80 
(2,  ’68)  51-53. 

Though  earlier  the  term  “Son  of  God”  was  applied  to  various  persons,  by 
the  time  of  the  NT  it  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  messiah.  Throughout  his 
Gospel  Mark  insists  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  he  is  conscious  of  the 
contemporary  emperor  worship  which  arrogated  this  title  for  the  Roman  ruler. 
Most  effectively,  therefore,  he  has  the  Roman  centurion  proclaim  that  the  cru¬ 
cified  Jesus  (and  not  the  emperor)  is  the  Son  of  God. — J.J.C. 

Luke 

592r.  H.  Flender,  St.  Luke:  Theologian  of  Redemptive  History  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
pp.  133-134;  §  13-207r]. 

L.  E.  Keck,  J ournAmAcadRel  36  (3,  ’68)  250-251. — In  his  rejection  of  H. 
Conzelmann’s  threefold  scheme  of  salvation-history  as  well  as  in  his  statement 
of  Lk’s  theological  themes,  F  does  not  successfully  escape  modernizing  Lk.  Nor 
does  he  integrate  his  analysis  of  the  Lukan  “law  of  two”  into  the  literary 
structure  of  Lk-Acts.  The  book  should  not  be  neglected,  but  it  fails  to  advance 
significantly  our  perception  of  Lk’s  theology. — G.W.M. 

593.  F.  D.  Lindsey,  “Lucan  Theology  in  Contemporary  Perspective,”  BiblSac 
125  (500,  ’68)  346-351. 

With  good  reason  modern  scholars  are  interested  in  Luke  as  a  theologian, 
but  many  would  exalt  his  theology  while  belittling  his  history.  They  mistakenly 
identify  his  selectivity  in  writing  as  creativity  of  historical  material.  Luke,  how¬ 
ever,  claims  to  be  a  historian  (Lk  1:1-4),  and  this  claim  should  be  respected. — 
J.J.C. 
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594.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “Recent  Study  of  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke,” 
ExpTimes  80  (1,  '68)  4-8. 

H.  Conzelmann’s  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit  (1954),  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  has  been 
the  most  influential  work  in  recent  Lukan  study.  On  several  points,  however,  it 
needs  to  be  supplemented  or  corrected.  E.g.  he  exaggerates  in  claiming  that 
Luke’s  theology  and  reinterpretation  of  Jesus’  teaching  was  dependent  upon  the 
church’s  disillusionment  at  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  and  his  view  of  Luke’s 
concept  of  history  needs  qualification.  Moreover,  recent  studies  by  A.  N.  Sher- 
win-White,  H.  Schiirmann  and  J.  Jeremias  indicate  that  Conzelmann  and  E. 
Haenchen  are  excessively  skeptical  regarding  Luke’s  reliability  as  a  historian. 
Among  the  best  commentaries  on  the  third  Gospel  now  available  are  G.  B. 
Caird’s  Pelican  book  and  E.  E.  Ellis’  volume  inaugurating  the  New  Century 
Bible  series  (1967). — J.J.C. 

595.  J.  Navone,  “The  Holy  Spirit,”  Scripture  20  (51,  ’68)  80-95. 

The  article  comments  briefly  on  the  texts  in  Lk-Acts  which  deal  with  the 
Spirit  and  various  aspects  of  his  activity.  In  the  OT  the  creative  Spirit  was 
conceived  as  participating  in  the  foundation  of  the  world,  inaugurating  the  new 
age  and  active  in  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  man.  Further,  the 
notion  of  a  Spirit-possessed  messiah  was  closely  associated  with  the  eschatolog¬ 
ical  hope  of  a  universal  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  topics  studied  are  the 
creative  Spirit  in  the  OT,  the  Holy  Spirit’s  relation  to  messiahship,  to  the 
power  of  God,  to  divine  sonship,  to  Jesus’  baptism,  to  his  temptation,  to  his 
dynamis  and  exousia ,  to  his  prophetic  vocation,  to  prayer,  to  apostolic  preaching 
and  to  the  church. — J.J.C. 

596.  J.  Navone,  “Lucan  Joy,”  Scripture  20  (50,  ’68)  49-62. 

Lk’s  theology  of  joy  is  especially  evident  in  the  travel  narrative,  where  there 
are  20  references  to  joy  and  10  pericopes  in  which  this  theme  is  basic.  The 
travel  narrative  is  sustained  by  a  genuine  ecstasy  of  eschatological  joy  which 
intensifies  with  the  progressive  realization  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  Chaps. 

14  and  15  present  the  nucleus  of  Lk’s  theology  of  joy.  The  eschatological  banquet 
tradition  (14:16-24)  reveals  that  Christian  joy  is  essentially  communal.  Chap. 

15  teaches  that  Christian  joy  consists  in  a  willing,  personal  participation  in 
God’s  own  joy  in  effecting  the  salvation  of  mankind  in  Jesus. — R.J.K. 

597.  R.  Pesch,  “  ‘Kind,  warum  hast  du  so  an  uns  getan?’  (Lk  2,  48),”  BibZeit 
12  (2,  ’68)  245-248. 

The  phrase  ti  epoiesas  hemin  houtos  in  Lk  2:48  is  similar  in  form  to  phrases 
found  in  the  LXX  (Gen  12:18;  20:9;  26:10;  29:25;  Exod  14:11;  Num  23:11; 
Jdg  15:11).  In  these  OT  passages  the  phrase  connotes  disappointment  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  deceptive  or  disillusioning  act.  In  contrast  to  the  OT  usage, 
where  touto  predominates  in  reference  to  the  action  prompting  the  disappoint- 
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ment,  Luke  has  houtds.  This  is  a  deliberate  alteration  of  a  formula  consciously 
adopted  by  Luke,  who  thereby  avoids  the  suggestion  that  Jesus’  activity  in  the 
Temple  is  under  criticism.  Instead,  the  formula  prepares  the  way  for  the  claim 
pronounced  in  v.  49,  which  in  turn  defines  the  impropriety  of  the  parents’  disap¬ 
pointment. — F.W.D. 

Lk  3:22,  cf.  §  13-580. 

598.  J.  Navone,  “The  Temptation  Account  in  St.  Luke  (4,  1-13),”  Scripture 
20  (51,  ’68)  65-72. 

Luke  alone  emphasizes  the  completeness  of  Jesus’  Spirit-possession  and  so 
brings  the  struggle  with  the  devil  within  the  scope  of  the  Spirit’s  operation. 
Luke  also  underscores  the  political  power  which  the  devil  offers  Jesus  and  the 
apocalyptic  and  eschatological  aspect  which  is  grounded  in  Satan’s  universal 
power.  A.  Feuillet  thinks  that  the  Lukan  version  of  the  temptation  is  formally 
related  to  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  to  those  of  Christians.  However,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Luke  had  in  mind  the  parallelism  between  the  situations  of 
Adam  and  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  three  temptations  do  not  correspond  to  the 
temptations  of  Christians  as  described  in  the  NT  epistles.  The  temptations  are 
genuinely  messianic  and  occur  after  Jesus  has  received  his  mission  from  the 
Father  at  the  baptism  and  before  the  beginning  of  his  mission.  This  position 
suggests  the  close  connection  of  the  temptation  with  the  mission  of  Jesus  and 
its  messianic  character  in  the  Matthean  account  and  its  soteriological  character 
in  the  Lukan  account.  Unless  it  were  a  historical  reality,  the  temptation  would 
not  have  been  related.  It  would  have  been  learned  from  Jesus  who  was  careful 
to  correct  the  false  messianic  views  of  his  disciples.  The  temptation  was  a  real, 
interior  experience;  it  should  not  be  understood  literally  as  if  Jesus  actually 
were  taken  up  to  a  high  mountain  and  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple. — J.J.C. 

Lk  4:1-13,  cf.  §§  13-563r— 564. 

Lk  5:1-11,  cf.  §  13-581. 

599.  D.  P.  Davies,  “Luke  v.  8  Simon  Petros,”  ExpTimes  79  (12,  ’68)  382. 

Lk  has  Simon  alone  9  times;  Acts  never  has  it.  Lk  has  Petros  alone  18  times, 
Acts  54  times,  but  the  combination  Simon  Petros,  found  17  times  in  Jn,  never 
occurs  in  Lk  or  Acts.  Hence  almost  certainly  the  original  reading  of  Lk  5:8  was 
Simon  and  Petros  was  a  later  addition.  The  secondary  reading  is,  however,  old 
since  it  is  found  in  P75. — J.J.C. 

Lk  6:20-21,  cf.  §  13-565. 

Lk  6:20-23,  cf.  §  13-566. 

Lk  8:26-39,  cf.  §§  13-569;  13-585. 

Lk  8:42b-48,  cf.  §  13-586. 

Lk  9:24,  cf.  §  13-572. 

Lk  9:35,  cf.  §  13-580. 
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600.  H.  J.  Blair,  ‘Tutting  One’s  Hand  to  the  Plough.  Luke  ix.  62  in  the  light 
of  1  Kings  xix.  19-21,”  ExpTimes  79  (11,  ’68)  342-343. 

In  addition  to  the  well  known  link  between  Lk  9:61  and  1  Kgs  19:20,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  in  both  contexts  are  related:  Elisha  burned  his  plow  to  make  a 
complete  break  with  the  past;  the  disciple  must  be  prepared  to  lay  (violent) 
hands  on  his  plow  without  a  backward  look  at  the  past. — G.W.M. 

601.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “Why  Jesus  Spoke  in  Parables — an  Answer  from  Luke  15,” 
Chic  Stud  7  (2,  ’68)  213-220. 

The  conciliatory  tone  in  the  narration  of  the  prodigal  son  indicates  that  the 
ironical  statement  of  Mk  4:10-12  parr.,  is  not  an  adequate  or  sole  reason  for 
Jesus’  characteristic  teaching.  The  parables  reveal  the  mystery  of  God’s  sov¬ 
ereign  action,  and  to  grasp  them  properly,  i.e.  as  revelation  of  this  mystery, 
requires  an  interior  perception  and  ultimately  the  grace  of  God. — J.J.C. 

602.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “Luke  xvi.  8 — Who  Commended  the  Unjust  Steward?” 
JournTheolStud  19  (2,  ’68)  617-619. 

There  are  serious  difficulties  in  understanding  ho  kyrios  as  the  steward’s 
master,  but  against  understanding  it  as  Jesus  there  is  the  grammatical  problem 
of  the  abruptness  of  transition  in  v.  9.  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  Luke  frequently  moves  from  indirect  to  direct  discourse,  sometimes 
without  explicit  indication  of  the  change;  Lk  5:14  is  a  good  example.  This 
analysis  of  the  grammatical  problem  does  not  intend  to  solve  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  the  kyrios  in  v.  8,  but  only  to  eliminate  the  grammatical  argu¬ 
ment. — G.W.M. 

603.  W.  P.  Huie,  Jr.,  “The  Poverty  of  Abundance.  From  Text  to  Sermon  on 
Luke  16:19-31,”  Interpretation  22  (4,  ’68)  403-420. 

Because  the  majority  of  Christians  belong  to  the  middle  class,  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Luke’s  teaching  on  poverty  raises  special  problems.  A  study  of  the 
text  and  a  consideration  of  the  congregation  addressed  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sermon  should  focus  on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  Christian 
for  a  personal  ministry  to  the  poor  without  minimizing  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  or  other  public  agencies. — J.J.C. 

Lk  17:33,  cf.  §  13-572. 

604.  [Lk  22:39 — 23:49]  A.  Stoger,  “Fastenpredigten  im  Jahr  des  Glaubens,” 
Seelsorger  38  (2,  ’68)  121-127. 

Paul  VI  proclaimed  a  year  of  faith  to  be  observed,  and  to  show  how  Lenten 
preaching  can  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  virtue,  several  scenes  in  Luke’s 
passion  narrative  are  studied.  In  the  agony,  the  trial  and  crucifixion  various 
aspects  of  faith  are  exemplified. — J.J.C. 
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605.  [Lk  22:44]  G.  G.  Gamba,  “Agonia  di  Gesu  "RivistBib  16  (2,  ’68)  159-166. 

Agonia  means  that  state  of  interior  tension  which  the  athlete  experiences  as 
he  strives  for  prominence  in  a  race.  In  this  perspective  Luke  elaborates  the 
scene  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  in  order  to  render  it  useful  in  catechesis;  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  whole  of  Christ’s  public  life  as  an  agonizing  encounter  with  Satan. 
The  two  principal  phrases  (vv.  40-41)  and  the  final  two  (vv.  45-46)  correspond 
to  each  other:  Jesus  exhorts  his  disciples  to  pray  not  to  yield  to  temptation;  he 
returns  and  exhorts  them  to  pray.  This  picture  illustrates  Christ’s  agony.  After 
the  comfort  brought  by  the  angel,  we  find  the  detail  of  the  sweating  of  blood, 
which  signifies  Christ’s  athletic  struggle.  Prayer  is  presented  by  Luke  as  a 
gymnastic  exercise.  The  first  extracts  underline  the  difficulty  of  the  “fight” 
(agony)  which  Jesus  faces  in  submitting  to  the  Father’s  will.  Then  the  angel 
appears  to  bring  him  comfort.  This  attitude  resembles  that  of  the  trainer  toward 
the  athlete  immediately  before  the  race.  After  this  apparition  Jesus  goes  on  to 
pray  harder,  revealing  thus  exteriorly  his  interior  state  of  soul.  After  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  traitor  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  stronger  party  who  prevails.  Luke 
considers  the  facts  of  the  cross  more  as  temptation  of  Satan  against  the  dis¬ 
ciples  than  against  Christ  himself. — C.S. 

John 

606r.  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  (i-xii)  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p. 

149;  §  12-917r]. 

T.  Holtz,  TheolLitZeit  93  (5,  ’68)  348-350. — An  introduction  of  almost  150 
pages  gives  a  very  careful  and  extremely  well  informed  appraisal  of  the  inter¬ 
national  literature  on  Johannine  questions.  The  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  explained 
as  a  long  process  in  which  five  steps  are  distinguished,  among  them  primitive 
oral  tradition,  the  work  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  a  redactor.  The  scheme  seems 
too  recondite;  a  preferable  solution  would  favor  only  two  stages  for  which  the 
Evangelist  and  the  redactor  are  responsible.  In  a  section  dealing  with  crucial 
questions  in  Johannine  theology  the  treatment  of  wisdom  motifs  merits  special 
attention. 

The  commentary  on  the  text  itself  is  solid,  learned  and  balanced.  At  times  B 
seems  to  waver  when  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Evangelist  and  that  of 
the  redactor.  He  puts  them  side  by  side ;  for  him  their  theology  is  homogeneous. 
Too  much  weight  should  not  be  given  to  the  Jesus  tradition  which  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  proof  of  a  continuity  between  the  historical  and  Johannine  Jesus. 
The  sayings  of  Jesus  have  been  incorporated  into  or  subordinated  to  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Gospel. — J.J.C. 

607r.  C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p. 

287;  §  1  l-269r] . 

E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  93  (5,  ’68)  346-348. — The  thesis  is  that  John 
made  use  of  a  tradition  which  was  independent  of  the  Synoptics,  an  oral  tradi- 
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tion  which  represented  a  living  voice.  D  is  correct  in  establishing  that  John  is 
independent  of  the  Synoptics.  However,  he  does  not  show  that  the  oral  tradition 
postulated  is  truly  historical  and  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Evangelist’s  the¬ 
ology,  e.g.  the  future  element  in  the  Johannine  eschatology  would  seem  to  be 
an  editorial  addition.  As  tests  for  D’s  thesis  the  Cana  miracle,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  and  the  arrest  of  Jesus  are  examined  and  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  argument  holding  that  the  majestic  Johannine  story  of  the  arrest  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  Synoptic  account  is  unconvincing.  In  general,  the  volume 
has  nothing  on  the  transition  from  form-criticism  to  redaction-criticism ;  it  does 
not  meet  the  challenges  of  recent  German  scholarship. — J.J.C. 

608.  E.  Fascher,  “Platon  und  Johannes  in  ihrem  Verhaltnis  zu  Sokrates  und 
Christus,”  Das  Altertum  14  (2,  ’68)  79-86. 

A  comparison  of  Socrates  and  Christ — founders  of  movements  of  thought, 
not  writers  themselves,  men  whose  death  insures  their  historicity,  while  the 
teachings  for  which  they  died  are  complicated  to  recover — leads  to  a  comparison 
of  literary  sources.  Plato  and  John  are  parallel  in  many  ways  in  respect  to  the 
persons  they  write  about,  while  one  can  also  compare  Xenophon  and  the  Syn¬ 
optics,  even  Aristotle  and  Paul,  in  the  same  respect. — G.W.M. 

609.  E.  D.  Freed,  “Samaritan  Influence  in  the  Gospel  of  John,”  CathBibQuart 
30  (4,  ’68)  580-587. 

J.  Bowman  has  adduced  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  author  of  Jn  “is  trying 
to  make  a  bridge  between  Samaritans  and  Jews  in  Christ”  [§  3-99].  Here  some 
additional  evidence  is  proposed  in  support  of  this  thesis:  geographical  locations 
(Ephraim,  Mt.  Gerizim),  the  role  of  Moses,  the  Paraclete,  etc.  Corroborative 
material  is  found  in  A.  Spiro’s  appendix  “Stephen’s  Samaritan  Background”  in 
the  Anchor  Bible  commentary  on  Acts  (1967)  and  in  W.  A.  Meeks,  The 
Prophet-King.  Moses  Traditions  in  the  Johannine  Christology  (1967). — G.W.M. 

610.  H.  Leroy,  “Das  johanneische  Missverstandnis  als  literarische  Form,” 
BibLeb  9  (3,  ’68)  196-207. 

Frequently  the  Johannine  audience  misunderstands  what  Jesus  says.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  caused  by  ambiguity  in  the  terms.  In  other  cases  the  persons  simply 
do  not  grasp  what  he  means,  e.g.  “Where  are  you  going?”  (13:33-36)  ;  “Show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  is  enough  for  us”  (14:8).  In  these  latter  instances  it  is 
the  disciples  who  are  blind.  In  the  first  series,  i.e.  where  the  terms  are  ambig¬ 
uous,  it  is  assumed  that  Jesus  says  something  absurd  or  starts  from  something 
unknown.  In  the  second  series,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  hearer,  even  if 
he  understands  the  words,  cannot  comprehend  their  meaning. 

The  concept  of  a  riddle  and  of  esoteric  language  may  clarify  John’s  method. 
Some  riddles  can  be  understood  only  by  members  of  a  restricted  group  who  use 
an  esoteric  language  and  have  their  own  views  and  philosophy  of  life.  To  test 
this  theory,  the  Johannine  phrase  “going  away”  (7:33-36;  8:21  f.)  is  examined 
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and  found  to  be  a  variation  of  the  riddle  form.  Hence  one  can  say  that  the  mis¬ 
understanding  here  stems  from  a  hidden  riddle. — J.J.C. 

61  lr.  J.  L.  Martyn,  History  and  Theology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  13, 
p.  157;  §  13-225r]. 

T.  A.  Burkill,  JournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  439-442. — Extensive  summary  of 
the  argument.  “This  is  an  unusually  important  work  which  will  surely  affect 
the  course  of  scholarly  research.” 

612r.  W.  A.  Meeks,  The  Prophet-King  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  258]. 

J.  C.  H.  Lebram,  NedTheolTijd  22  (6,  ’68)  440-442. — The  book  is  valuable 
and  even  exciting  in  its  exegetical  theses  about  Johannine  Christology  and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  its  presentation  of  Jewish  and  related  materials.  But  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  hasty  conclusions  and  questionable  positions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  M  really  does  discover  evidence  of  an  organic  linking  of  prophet  and 
king  in  any  sectarian  Jewish  group.  An  economy  practised  in  the  historical 
survey-introduction  and  in  the  notes  and  bibliographies  would  have  made  the 
work  less  expensive  and  more  readable. — G.W.M. 

613r.  F.  Mussner,  Die  johanneische  Sehweise  und  die  Frage  nach  dem  his- 
torischen  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  271 ;  11,  p.  376;  §  13-227r]. 

M.  Zerwick,  “  ‘Visio’  joannea,”  VerbDom  46  (2,  ’68)  80-87. — Extensive 
summary.  The  Fourth  Evangelist  has  his  own  way-of-seeing  ( Sehweise )  Jesus, 
granted  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue  of  which  he  interprets  the  gospel  anew 
to  the  men  of  his  own  times.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  words  of  the  risen  Christ,  mediated  by  the  Paraclete,  but  “the  tongue  is  that 
of  the  Evangelist,”  who  gives  a  “creative  interpretation”  of  Jesus  in  words  for¬ 
mulated  by  himself.  The  church  was  able  to  recognize  this  as  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  M  has  rendered  excellent  service,  though  he 
has  exposed  himself  to  attack  from  certain  persons. — J.F.B1. 

614.  G.  Rust,  “Kiu  verkis  la  kvaran  Evangelion?”  [Who  Wrote  the  Fourth 
Gospel?]  BibRevuo  4  (2,  ’68)  5-21. 

A  collection  of  external  and  internal  evidence  concerning  the  authorship  of  Jn. 

615r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  Das  J  ohanne  Sevang  elium,  I.  Teil  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p. 
423;  §  13-229r]. 

E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  93  (6,  J68)  427-429. — Description  and  summary 
of  some  key  positions.  The  commentary  is  a  good  example  of  the  present  state 
of  Catholic  exegesis  and  invites  comparison  with  trends  of  Protestant  interpreta¬ 
tion.  S  has  little  sympathy,  e.g.,  with  theories  of  a  hypothetical  Vorlage  of  Jn, 
though  such  a  hypothesis  might  provide  an  easier  explanation  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  episode  in  Jn  4. — G.W.M. 
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616.  W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  “The  Plan  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BiblSac  125  (500, 
’68)  313-323. 

In  accord  with  his  purpose  that  all  may  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  messiah  and 
Son  of  God  and  thus  have  eternal  life,  John  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
Jesus’  life,  teaching  and  work  and  describes  the  contrasting  reactions  produced 
by  this  revelation — faith  and  unbelief,  love  and  bitter  hatred.  The  plan  is  then 
worked  out  in  detail,  and  its  special  features  discussed:  the  viewpoint  of  the 
spectator  alternates  with  that  of  the  participant,  the  personal  factor  looms  large, 
etc. — J.J.C. 

617.  H.  F.  Woodhouse,  “The  Paraclete  as  Interpreter,”  BibTheol  18  (3,  ’68) 
51-53. 

Though  difficult  to  translate  adequately,  “Paraclete”  may  best  be  rendered 
“interpreter.”  The  term  suits  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  general  and  especially 
in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  economy.  The  analogies  of  the  conductor  of 
an  orchestra  or  the  producer  of  a  play  may  aid  our  understanding. — G.W.M. 

618.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “John  4:9,”  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  327-328. 

The  explanation  for  the  omission  of  the  final  clause  in  Jn  4:9  may  be  found 
in  the  Old  Latin,  where  the  preceding  clause  ends  with  Samaritana  and  the 
clause  in  question  with  Samaritanis.  The  omission  is  due  to  homoeoteleuton.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  used  in  the  Greek  where  the  preceding  clause  ends  in 
Samaritidos  instead  of  ouses.  Sinaiticus  prima  manus  is  exceptional  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  one  must  assume  an  ancestor  like  D  or  a  deliberate  editorial  change. 
—G.W.M. 

619.  [Jn  6:1-14]  C.  T.  Ruddick,  Jr.,  “Feeding  and  Sacrifice — The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ExpTimes  79  (11,  ’68)  340-341. 

The  details  that  are  proper  to  the  Johannine  account  of  the  multiplication, 
e.g.  Jesus’  “testing”  of  Philip,  can  all  be  found,  following  a  clue  of  Chrysostom, 
in  Gen  22:1-14,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  composed  as  a  series  of  lessons  to  match  a  series  of 
OT  readings. — G.W.M. 

620.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Zur  Rede  vom  Brot  aus  dem  Himmel:  eine  Beo- 
bachtung  zu  Joh  6,  52,”  BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  248-252. 

In  his  valuable  study,  Bread  From  Heaven  (1965),  P.  Borgen  argues  that 
Jn  6:32-58  is  a  midrash  on  the  scripturally  based  quotation  of  v.  31.  The  word 
phagein  receives  a  development  comparable  to  that  given  the  other  words  of  the 
quotation  only  in  the  last  section.  This  allows  for  the  conclusion  that  vv.  5  lb-58 
is  not  a  redactional  expansion.  Confirmation  of  this  can  be  found  in  v.  52. 
Whereas  the  “murmuring”  of  the  Jews  (vv.  41,  43)  derives  from  Exod  16,  the 
use  of  emachonto  to  describe  their  second  reaction  may  have  been  inspired  by 
Exod  17:2,  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  people  quarreled  with  Moses  over  lack 
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of  water.  The  LXX  translates  the  Hebrew  word  rib  by  loidoreisthai  but  else¬ 
where  it  employs  machesthai.  Jn  6:52  uses  the  latter  word,  a  more  faithful 
rendition  of  the  MT,  which  serves  as  background  for  this  Christian  midrash. 

The  Evangelist  (or  his  source),  viewing  the  events  of  the  wilderness  typo- 
logically,  describes  the  attitude  of  Jesus’  adversaries  in  the  same  terms  used  by 
the  sacred  writer  of  the  Israelites.  The  objection  that  the  Jews  quarreled  among 
themselves  and  not  with  Jesus  (instead  of  Moses)  can  be  resolved.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  “murmuring,”  the  “quarreling”  must  be  understood  as  the  attitude 
of  unbelievers  rebelling  against  God.  From  this  analysis  it  follows  that  the  final 
section  cannot  be  separated  from  the  previous  discourse.  A  final  confirmation 
of  this  comes  from  v.  58,  which  recapitulates  the  central  thought  of  the  dis¬ 
course  and  offers  a  parenthesis  to  the  definition  of  the  true  bread  of  life  (vv. 
33,  50).— E.J.K. 

Jn  12:25,  cf.  §  13-572. 

621r.  [Jn  13:1-20]  G.  Richter,  Die  Fusswaschung  im  J ohanne Sevang elium 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  259]. 

J.  Swetnam,  Biblica  49  (3,  ’68)  439-444. — R’s  interpretation  is  in  harmony 
in  some  respects  with  what  his  history  of  exegesis  reveals  to  be  a  dominant 
tendency,  but  it  is  not  patently  the  correct  one.  He  is  compelled  to  regard  ei 
me  tons  podas  nipsasthai  in  Jn  13:10  as  not  genuine  and  to  exclude  any  sacra- 
mentalism  on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel.  The 
reviewer  suggests  tentatively  another  line  of  interpretation,  based  on  the  Holy 
War  theme  of  the  OT  and  on  the  possibility  that  foot- washing  was  an  act  of 
ritual  purification  for  Holy  War  (cf.  2  Sam  11:8-11  LXX  and  Apoc  14:1-5). 
Jesus  would  be  understood  to  be  preparing  his  disciples  for  a  ministry  in  the 
Holy  War  of  love.— G.W.M. 

622.  A.  Weiser,  “Joh  13,  12-20  —  Zufiigung  eines  spateren  Herausgebers  ?” 
BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  252-257. 

In  his  Die  Fusswaschung  im  J  ohanne  Sevang  elium  (1967),  G.  Richter  argued 
that  Jn  13:12-20  bears  no  relation  to  13:6-11  and  is  a  later  editorial  addition 
based  on  pre-Johannine  tradition.  However,  the  soteriological-Christological 
saying  of  12:24  also  is  followed  by  a  call  to  imitation  (v.  25),  a  pattern  adopted 
elsewhere  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  association  of  paraenesis  with  the  action  of 
Jesus  (e.g.  Jn  13:34;  15:12,  17;  cf.  1  Jn  3:16).  Richter  assigns  too  many  parts 
of  the  Gospel  to  a  later  editor  on  the  basis  of  the  purpose  stated  in  20:31;  and 
his  assumption  that  the  editorial  additions  he  isolates  point  to  an  internal  rather 
than  an  external  peril  is  questionable  in  the  light  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
the  Pauline  letters.  The  tradition  adopted  by  the  editor  had  had  its  own  Sit 2 
im  Leben ,  and  the  command  to  love  after  the  model  of  Jesus’  love  would  require 
no  extraordinary  congregational  setting. — F.W.D. 
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623.  D.  Heinz,  “Brief  Translation  Note  on  John  15: 19,”  ConcTheolMon  39 
(11,  *68)  775. 

The  TEV  rendering  “I  chose  you  from  this  world”  is  better  than  the  usual 
“out  of  the  world”  both  stylistically  (partitive  ek  is  frequent  in  Jn)  and  theo¬ 
logically  (the  disciples  formerly  belonged  to  the  world). — G.W.M. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

624r.  E.  J.  Epp,  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Cantabrigiensis  in 
Acts  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  273-274;  §§  13-243r— 244r]. 

R.  P.  Markham,  BibTrans  19  (4,  ’68)  189-191: — An  “excellent  piece  of 
scholarly  research,  done  with  great  competence  and  accuracy.”  Yet  the  reviewer 
“found  no  one  textual  variant  which  was,  considered  in  itself ,  entirely  convincing 
and  supportive  of  the  conclusions  of  the  book.”  The  study  of  the  volume  is  re¬ 
warding  but  difficult.  Each  passage  is  examined  line  by  line,  even  word  by  word, 
and  a  varying  amount  of  evidence  is  adduced  for  different  words  in  the  same 
passage.  The  net  result  is  that  the  reader,  faced  with  an  atomistic  view  of  the 
textual  problem,  has  trouble  in  grasping  the  variant  within  the  broader  context. 
“The  lack  of  homogeneity  of  evidence  becomes  almost  incredible.”  Moreover 
certain  questions  suggest  themselves:  If,  as  E  claims,  the  Western  Text  is  a 
theologically  altered  type  of  text  in  the  direction  of  anti-Judaic  sentiment,  why 
did  its  originator (s)  use  such  subtle  means  as  E  points  out?  And  how  did  these 
changes  so  early  “infect”  so  many  ancient  versions? — J.J.C. 

625.  F.  X.  Hezel,  “  ‘Conversion’  and  ‘Repentance’  in  Lucan  Theology,”  Bib 
Today  37  (’68)  2596-2602. 

An  analysis  of  the  use  of  metanoia  and  epistrophe  in  Acts  which  demonstrates 
the  centrality  in  Lukan  theology  of  the  totally  new  relationship  of  the  believer 
with  Christ. 

626.  B.  B.  Thurston,  “ to  hyperdon  in  Acts  i.  13,”  ExpTimes  80  (1,  ’68)  21-22. 

The  hyperdon  was  not  in  the  house  of  Mary,  mother  of  John  Mark,  nor  was 
it  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  may  have  been  a  room  built  into  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Temple.  Women  were  permitted  to  enter  that  area.  Moreover,  the 
Sanhedrin  met  in  a  chamber  built  into  the  Temple  wall,  which  suggests  that 
there  were  other  rooms  available  with  space  enough  to  accommodate  the  120 
persons  Luke  mentions  (Acts  1:15). — J.J.C. 

627.  [Acts  2:1-41]  J.  D.  Collins,  “Discovering  the  Meaning  of  Pentecost,” 
Scripture  20  (51,  ’68)  73-79. 

As  in  most  other  sections  of  Acts,  Luke  the  theologian  does  not  seek  to  nar¬ 
rate  “the  way  it  happened”  but  rather  to  express  the  profound  religious  message 
of  the  imparting  and  receiving  of  the  Spirit  within  an  imaginative  and  symbolic 
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framework  of  happenings.  His  message  is  that  the  new  age  has  begun  with  the 
Spirit  sent  by  Christ,  and  this  new  age  is  the  age  of  the  universal  church  formed 
by  the  Spirit.  The  Evangelist  presents,  not  the  divine  mystery  of  the  Spirit  (for 
that  is  impossible),  but  the  effects  of  the  Spirit;  his  presentation  condenses  and 
sets  forth  into  a  single  event  the  experience  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  first 
generation  of  the  church.  Our  interpretation  has  in  a  certain  sense  demythol- 
ogized  the  Lukan  Pentecost.  In  speaking  of  Pentecost  we  should  have  in  mind 
not  so  much  a  historical  incident  as  an  enduring  reality.  Luke  tells  us  that  now 
the  Spirit  is  permanently  upon  all  men. — J.J.C. 

628.  [Acts  13:16-41]  J.  Jervell,  “Midt  i  Israels  histone”  [In  the  Center  of 
Israel’s  History],  NorskTeolTids  69  (3,  ’68)  130-138. 

In  Paul’s  speech  at  Pisidian  Antioch  in  Acts  13,  the  initial  section,  vv.  16-25, 
is  a  resume  of  Israel’s  history.  It  attempts  to  show  thereby  that  Jesus  is  the 
son  of  David:  he  really  belongs  to  Israel’s  history  which  he  perfects  by  bringing 
it  to  completion  (a  favorite  idea  in  Lk)  ;  and  that  where  Jesus  is  confessed  as 
messiah,  there  the  true  Israel  is,  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The  author  has  in 
addition  a  secondary  apologetic  intention:  Paul  is  not  an  apostate  Jew. — L.-M.D. 

629.  D.  Goldsmith,  “Acts  13:33-37:  A  Pesher  on  II  Samuel  7,”  JournBibLit 
87  (3,  ’68)  321-324. 

Resemblances  in  ideas  and  wording  between  2  Sam  7:11-16  and  Acts  13:23-37 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  pesher  tradition  related  to  the  Nathan 
oracle.  An  analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  three  OT  citations  in 
the  Acts  passage  (Ps  2:7;  Isa  55:3;  Ps  15:10  [LXX])  confirms  this  suggestion: 
the  citations  are  used  to  show  how  God  fulfilled  his  promise  to  David  in  2  Sam 
7,  namely  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead. — G.W.M. 

630.  J.  Beutler,  “Die  paulinische  Heidenmission  am  Vorabend  des  Apostel- 
konzils.  Zur  Redaktionsgeschichte  von  Apg  14,1-20,”  TheolPhil  43  (3,  ’68) 
360-383. 

The  article  studies  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  this  section  in  the  composition 
and  theology  of  Luke.  The  passages  are  examined  from  various  angles — struc¬ 
ture,  vocabulary,  the  preaching,  the  divine  approbation  of  the  apostles’  work, 
the  context.  One  can  perceive  here  more  than  in  other  parts  of  Acts  the  re¬ 
dactor’s  hand,  not  only  in  traces  of  his  favorite  topics  but  also  in  the  special 
interest  he  has  in  showing  that  despite  Jewish  opposition  the  transition  of  Paul’s 
mission  from  the  synagogue  to  the  Gentiles  was  divinely  inspired  and  directed. 
-J.J.C. 

631.  [Acts  17:16,  23]  R.  E.  Wycherley,  “St.  Paul  at  Athens,”  JournTheol 
Stud  19  (2,  ’68)  619-621. 

(1)  Kateiddlos  in  Acts  17:16  is  best  translated  “a  forest  of  idols”;  the  allusion 
is  doubtless  to  the  hermae,  the  numerous  pillars  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
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Hermes,  for  which  Athens  was  noted  and  which  were  particularly  evident  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  agora.  (2)  Archaeological  evidence  may  also  help 
to  illuminate  the  reference  to  the  “unknown  god”  in  17 :23 :  when  ancient  tombs 
were  disturbed  in  the  city,  cults  were  established  to  placate  the  dead  heroes  and 
these  would  appear  to  be  cults  of  an  unknown  “god.” — G.W.M. 

632.  [Acts  21 — 28]  J.  Jervell,  “Paulus — der  Lehrer  Israels.  Zu  den  apologe- 
tischen  Paulusreden  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  NovTest  10  (2-3,  ’68) 
164-190. 

The  final  section  of  Acts  (chaps.  21 — 28)  contains  four  apologetic  discourses 
spoken  by  the  apostle  Paul  (22:1-21;  23:1  ff. ;  24:10-21;  26:1-23).  These  have 
not  received  the  same  intensive  analysis  as  the  missionary  speeches  of  chaps. 
1 — 17.  Consequently  neither  Luke’s  purpose  in  this  section  nor  the  relation  of 
these  materials  to  the  foregoing  parts  of  Acts  have  been  rightly  discerned. 

These  apologetic  discourses  are  distinct  in  form  and  content  from  the  other 
speeches  in  Acts.  They  can  be  understood  neither  as  mission  speeches  nor  as 
community  sermons.  Composed  in  the  “I”  form,  they  are  strongly  biographical 
and  they  present  Paul  as  a  distinct  individual  rather  than  as  a  type  or  a  model. 
The  person  of  Paul  is  the  object  of  defense  rather  than  the  Gentile  mission, 
the  Christian  community  or  the  gospel. 

The  direction  of  the  apology  is  made  clear  by  a  series  of  brief  formulas, 
fashioned  by  Luke  himself,  which  on  the  one  hand  accuse  Paul  of  subverting 
Judaism  and  on  the  other  protest  his  innocence  (see  especially  21:21;  21:28; 
28:17  ff.;  cf.  25:8;  24:5;  23:29;  25:19).  Attention  centers  on  Paul  as  teacher 
of  the  Jews.  The  question  at  stake  is  not  the  concept  of  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
but  the  personal  position  of  Paul  in  relation  both  to  Judaism  and  to  the  church. 
“If  the  largest  part  of  the  Christian  community  owes  its  origin  to  a  Jewish 
apostate,  then  the  church  is  not  the  renewed  Israel,  and  has  no  right  to  claim 
the  salvation  of  Israel.”  Thus  Luke  must  defend  both  the  orthodoxy  of  Paul 
in  relation  to  Judaism  and  his  peculiar  role  in  the  church.  He  writes  for  Chris¬ 
tian  readers  who  are  being  displaced  from  their  Jewish  environment  because  of 
changes  made  against  Paul. — H.H.P. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

633.  A.  J.  Bandstra,  “Paul,  the  Letter  Writer,”  CalvTheolJ ourn  3  (2,  ’68) 
176-180. 

A  summary  of  the  arguments  of  G.  J.  Bahr  regarding  Paul’s  use  of  secre¬ 
taries  [§§  11-773;  12-943].  Two  areas  demand  further  study:  whether  letters, 
as  opposed  to  “records,”  actually  contained  subscriptions  in  the  author’s  hand, 
and  whether  there  is  stylistic  homogeneity  in  the  subscriptions  alleged  to  be  from 
Paul’s  hand.— G.W.M. 
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634r.  C.  J.  Bjerkelund,  Parakalo  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  260;  §§  13-255r — 256r]. 

A.  Grabner-Haider,  TheolRev  64  (5,  ’68)  401-402. — Summary.  This  inves¬ 
tigation  (“with  Scandinavian  precision”)  of  the  form-criticism  of  Pauline  para- 
&a/<5-statements  has  the  merit  of  showing  clearly  and  convincingly  that  para- 
klesis  is  not  simply  paraenesis  but  is  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  B  seems  to 
misunderstand  some  previous  authors,  e.g.  H.  Schlier,  on  this  point,  but  his 
own  conclusions  are  sound  and  have  relevance  for  the  theological  functioning 
of  the  parakalo-passages. — G.W.M. 

635.  J.  Blank,  “Eucharistie  und  Kirchengemeinschaft  nach  Paulus,”  UnaSanc 
[Niederaltaich]  22  (3,  ’68)  172-183. 

Paul  believed  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  one  Lord  and  the  one  community 
a  Eucharistic  community  that  is  exclusive  is  a  contradiction.  The  community 
should  see  in  the  Eucharist  the  Lord’s  presence  which  established  it  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  the  Eucharist  should  be  a  meaningful  action. 
At  Antioch  Peter  probably  withdrew  from  Eucharistic  fellowship  with  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  the  incident  thus  became  the  first  practical  Eucharistic 
controversy  known  to  us.  Today  each  church  should  ask  itself  why  it  excludes 
other  churches  from  its  communion.  In  the  past  too  much  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  theological  interpretation,  and  insufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the  form 
and  meaningful  fulfillment  of  the  solemnity  itself. — J.J.C. 

636.  P.  Catrice,  “Le  sens  de  la  responsabilite  missionnaire  de  toutes  les  figlises. 
A  propos  de  la  collecte  chez  saint  Paul,”  BibVieChret  83  (’68)  25-32. 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  Pauline  collection  suggests  firmly  the 
responsibilities  of  modern  congregations  to  support  missionary  efforts. 

637.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Die  Rechtfertigungslehre  des  Paulus:  Theologie  oder 
Anthropologie ?”  EvangTheol  28  (8,  ’68)  389-404. 

In  theology’s  present  disavowal  of  itself  in  a  flight  to  other  disciplines,  the 
only  remedy  is  a  return  to  Paul  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith. 
The  meaning  of  dikaiosyne  theou ,  however,  is  controversial  among  exegetes.  In 
the  current  discussion  in  terms  of  the  alternatives:  theology  or  anthropology  as 
Paul’s  point  of  departure,  Bultmann’s  position  is  that  it  is  neither,  but  the  self¬ 
understanding  which  is  opened  to  faith  by  the  Word.  What  Bultmann  hoped  to 
regain  with  the  help  of  Paul  was  the  unity  of  objective  and  subjective  faith, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  believing  subject,  but  from  the  kerygma, 
through  the  understanding  of  faith  as  obedience  to  it.  His  position  is  confirmed 
by  an  exegetical  test,  conducted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  under  the  following 
headings. 

The  contribution  of  form  criticism.  1  Thes  4:13-18;  1  Cor  15;  Rom  9:30 — 
10:10;  14:6-12;  3:24-26;  4:25;  6.  Paul  quotes  a  credo  and  then  interprets  it, 
disclosing  that  its  meaning  is  fulfilled  in  the  situation  of  the  believer. 
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Concept-analysis :  dikaiosyne  theou.  Gal  2:15  ff.  (cf.  3:8,  11,  24;  5:4);  Rom 
3:21  ff. ;  1:16  f. ;  3:22;  9:30  ff. ;  2  Cor  5:21.  The  concept  is  used  by  Paul  in  the 
sense  of  the  righteousness  granted  me  sola  gratia  by  God. 

Motif -historical  analysis.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  1  Cor  1:18  ff. ;  the  analysis 
of  “I”  in  Rom  7:7  ff. ;  the  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  in  1  Cor  12.  The  concept 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  becomes  a  pronouncement  of  the  way  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  in  Christ  to  the  believer,  with  which  revelation  is  individualized. 

Preaching  does  not  have  to  conserve  the  language  of  yesterday,  but  its  material 
point  of  orientation  is  not  the  “writing  desk”  product,  “modern  man,”  but  the 
sinner  who  is  met  by  God. — H.W.B. 

638.  J.  Giavini,  “Justificatio  et  judicium  apud  S.  Paulum  (Studium  vocabu- 
larii),”  VerbDom  46  (3,  ’68)  169-174. 

In  his  doctoral  thesis  defended  at  the  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  G  exam¬ 
ined  the  Pauline  vocabulary  of  “justification”  with  a  view  to  finding  what  kind 
of  activity  St.  Paul  attributes  to  God  in  the  initial  justification  of  the  sinner  by 
faith.  His  findings  support  the  view  of  S.  Lyonnet  that  the  divine  action  is  non¬ 
judicial.  He  notes  that  C.  H.  Dodd  in  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  agrees 
with  the  oft-repeated  affirmations  of  S.  Lyonnet. — J.F.B1. 

639r.  P.  Hoffmann,  Die  Toten  in  Christus  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp.  277-278]. 

G.  Dautzenberg,  TheolRev  64  (4,  ’68)  312-313. — Extensive  summary.  The 
book’s  main  thesis  is  correct,  viz.  that  Paul  does  not  enter  into  speculative  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  state.  Some  questions,  however, 
remain:  e.g.  in  NT  eschatology  how  far  can  and  should  one  distinguish  between 
the  image  and  the  reality?  Is  H  correct  in  holding  that  Paul  (1  Cor  15)  mis¬ 
understood  and  failed  to  meet  the  argument  of  his  opponents? — J.J.C. 

640.  E.  A.  Judge,  “Paul’s  Boasting  in  relation  to  Contemporary  Professional 
Practice,”  AusBibRev  16  (1-4,  ’68)  37-50. 

Paul  states  that  he  was  untrained  in  rhetoric,  and  the  statement  was  probably 
true.  Yet  in  practice,  at  least,  he  was  familiar  with  the  rhetorical  fashions  of 
his  day.  Mastery  of  rhetoric  was  in  the  ancient  world  a  prerequisite  for  all  public 
work.  The  art  belonged  to  the  tertiary  stage  of  education  and  thus  formed  a 
conspicuous  social  dividing  line  between  the  leisured  class  and  the  poor  who 
could  afford  only  the  literacy  necessary  to  earn  one’s  living.  Unfortunately, 
adequate  knowledge  of  NT  rhetoric  is  wanting.  Yet  such  is  the  subtlety  of  the 
lost  rhetorical  art  that,  until  we  have  it  back  under  control,  we  can  hardly  think 
we  know  how  to  read  passages  which  by  both  style  and  content  belong  to  Paul’s 
struggle  with  rhetorically  trained  opponents  for  the  support  of  rhetorically 
fastidious  converts. — J.J.C. 
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641.  P.  Kaufman,  “The  One  and  the  Many:  Corporate  Personality,”  Worship 
42  (9,  *68)  546-558. 

A  survey,  involving  recent  literature,  of  the  concept  of  corporate  personality, 
its  background  and  its  influence  on  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  redemption  and  the 
body  of  Christ. 

642r.  K.  Kertelge,  "Rechtfertigung”  hei  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  141;  §  12- 
951r]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  313-316. — Summary  and  critique. 
The  author  follows  a  correct  methodology  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  dikaiosyne. 
He  avoids  concepts  which  were  of  later  date  and  studies  the  term  in  the  OT, 
in  later  Judaism,  in  Qumran,  pre-Pauline  Christianity  and  in  Paul.  He  rightly 
concludes  that  the  word  means  God’s  saving  action  and  rejects  the  meaning  of 
punitive  justice  for  Rom  3:25,  a  pre-Pauline  statement.  One  can  take  issue  with 
his  interpretation  of  Rom  5:19,  and  more  attention  could  have  been  paid  to 
baptism  and  its  relation  to  justification.  Finally  some  suggestions  are  made  which 
may  help  the  modern  man  to  grasp  the  biblical  concept  of  justification. — J.J.C. 

643.  M.  Levaast,  “The  Hidden  Mystery.  St.  Paul’s  Spiritual  Itinerary,”  Afric 
EcclRev  10  (3,  ’68)  294-300. 

An  account  of  Christological  development  in  the  epistles  and  its  impact  on 
the  spirituality  of  Paul. 

644.  S.  Levin,  “St.  Paul’s  Ideology  for  the  Urbanized  Roman  Empire,”  Cone 
TheolMon  39  (9,  ’68)  607-611. 

Paul  discovered  how  to  capitalize  on  the  widespread  aversion  to  marriage  to 
attract  capable  men  not  bound  to  family  for  spreading  the  new  religion.  He 
freed  himself  of  both  Roman  and  Jewish  inhibitions  by  accepting  the  prophecy 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming  soon;  this  prophecy  is  to  be  judged  prag¬ 
matically  valid  as  nothing  less  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  home  the  point  that 
the  biological  chain  of  reproduction  is  not  paramount. — J.O’R. 

645r.  D.  Luhrmann,  Das  0 ffenbarungsverstdndnis  bei  Paulus  und  in  pauli- 
nischen  Gemeinden  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  426]. 

J.  Gnilka,  TheolRev  64  (4,  ’68)  311-312. — For  Paul  and  the  Pauline 
churches,  revelation  consists  (according  to  L)  in  God’s  salvific  action  affecting 
the  individual  so  that  in  large  measure  revelation  can  be  equated  with  procla¬ 
mation.  The  principal  argument  for  this  view  is  found  in  Gal  1:12-16  where 
Paul  relates  his  own  experience.  However  this  meaning  hardly  fits  Rom  1:17 
and  3:21.  In  the  latter  text  it  is  not  the  preaching  which  constitutes  the  decisive 
change  but  the  saving  event  of  Jesus’  death. — J.J.C. 
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646r.  O.  Merk,  Handeln  aus  Glauben  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  278]. 

W.  Wuellner,  J ournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  455-456. — Summary  and  discussion 
of  method.  The  book  lacks  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  Pauline  view  of  faith, 
pleads  for  a  conventional  dogmatic  hermeneutic,  and  fails  to  engage  in  any 
Sachkritik.  It  contains  a  comprehensive,  thorough,  yet  concise  and  critical 
exegesis  of  all  Pauline  ethical  passages. — G.W.M. 

647.  E.  M0rstad,  “Evangeliet,  med  henblikk  pa  Paulus  og  1.  Klemensbrev” 
[The  Gospel,  with  Reference  to  Paul  and  1  Clement],  NorskTeolTids  69 
(3,  ’68)  139-157. 

For  E.  Kasemann  and  H.  von  Campenhausen,  early  Catholicism  is  defined  in 
contrast  to  the  pure  gospel  such  as  Paul  proclaimed,  in  relation  to  the  “justi- 
ficatio  impii”  which  in  Paul  is  opposed  to  a  judaizing  “new  law”  and  to  a 
mystery  religion.  The  transition  from  primitive  Christianity  to  pre-catholicism 
was  achieved  when  the  delay  of  the  parousia  was  felt.  Whence  the  difficult 
problem  of  “the  gospel  within  the  canon.”  We  see  Paul  organizing  his  churches 
in  the  name  of  his  Christology,  the  basis  of  his  apostolate  and  the  principle  both 
of  order  and  of  liberty.  This  is  evident  in  1  Cor.  The  apostolic  ministry  of  Paul 
stems  from  a  charism  given  to  the  church  and  in  no  way  wrongs  the  gospel. 

Forty  years  later  1  Clement  addresses  the  same  church.  Different  as  this 
letter  may  be  from  those  of  Ignatius,  it  has  the  same  “magnetic  center”:  the 
episcopacy.  It  appeals  first  to  peace,  to  concord,  and  relies  on  the  episcopacy 
as  the  continuation  of  the  apostolate.  1  Clem  42  and  44  represent  an  autonomous 
Roman  tradition,  doubtless  pre-Pauline  (Rom)  and  developed  independently 
of  him.  The  principles  are  the  same  as  in  1 — 2  Cor:  unity  is  upheld  by  an 
authority  which  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  of  Christ,  of  God.  There  is  an  analogy 
and  a  continuity  of  history  and  gospel:  the  gospel  survives  among  men  in  a 
collectivity  which  is  organized  and  free  in  Christ. — L.-M.D. 

648.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Les  motifs  parenetiques  dans  les  ecrits  pauliniens,”  Nov 
Test  10  (2-3,  ’68)  191-207. 

Paraenetic  motifs  in  the  Pauline  writings  are  many  and  varied  and  chosen 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Several  major  motifs  are  evident:  (1)  the  will  of  God, 
including  predestination  and  vocation,  showing  Paul's  dependence  upon  OT 
theology;  (2)  retribution  and  recompense,  both  present  and  future,  earthly  and 
eternal;  (3)  soteriological  motifs,  the  most  numerous  in  Paul;  (4)  the  reality 
of  the  new  life,  a  further  step  in  the  evolution  of  soteriological  motifs  and  re¬ 
flection  of  the  unique  Christian  spirit;  (5)  the  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor; 
(6)  the  authority  of  God,  Sacred  Scripture,  Christ  and  of  Paul  himself  as 
apostle;  and  (7)  other  motifs  including  the  danger  of  temptations,  the  parousia 
theme,  conscience  and  the  appropriateness/inappropriateness  of  certain  actions, 
and  prudence.  The  variety  of  these  motifs  is  occasioned  not  simply  by  an  evolu¬ 
tion  in  Paul’s  theology,  but  by  a  cluster  of  factors:  the  precision  of  Pauline  the¬ 
ology,  the  particular  paraenetic  problematic,  and  the  specific  relations  which 
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existed  between  Paul  and  his  addressees.  In  the  first  and  the  last,  soteriological 
ideas  occupy  the  foreground.  Pages  202-207  contain  a  table  correlating  Pauline 
exhortations  and  motivations. — J.H.E. 

649.  G.  Segalla,  “I  cataloghi  dei  peccati  in  S.  Paolo,”  StudPat  15  (2,  ’68) 
205-228. 

Paul’s  lists  of  sins  have  a  distinctively  Christian  character;  they  differ  much 
from  Hellenistic  lists,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  lists  of  later  Judaism  but  are 
unlike  these  in  several  important  respects.  Apart  from  Rom  1:29-31,  which  is 
theological,  all  the  lists  are  paraenetic  and  contain  a  severe  warning  for  Chris¬ 
tians  and  for  pagans.  The  gravity  of  the  sins  appears  from  the  eschatological 
orientation  of  the  passages.  Not  all  sins  which  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
are  enumerated,  but  those  mentioned  represent  the  norm  by  which  one  can 
judge  man  and  his  infinitely  varied  concrete  actions.  The  vices  listed  are  those 
which  represent  a  vital  orientation. 

The  vices  and  virtues  listed  are  signs  of  the  old  man  and  the  new  man.  The 
paraenetic  form  in  which  they  are  presented  shows  that  in  this  life  a  man  can 
pass  from  one  state  to  the  other.  No  one  is  definitively  saved  or  damned.  The 
ethical-religious  dualism  is  not  fixed  once  for  all.  The  sinner  can  hope  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  one  who  now  lives  in  the  spirit  should  remember  that 
he  is  always  in  a  period  of  temptation,  though  he  has  the  assurance  of  Christ’s 
help. — J.J.C. 

Romans 

650.  P.  Grelot,  “Peche  originel  et  redemption  dans  l’epitre  aux  Romains. 
Freud  devant  la  theologie  paulinienne,”  N  ouvRevTheol  90  (4,  ’68)  337- 
362;  (5,  ’68)  449-478;  (6,  ’68)  598-621. 

( 1 )  As  Oedipus  unknowingly  killed  his  father,  who  stood  in  his  way  to  marry 
his  mother,  so — according  to  Freud — at  the  beginning  of  mankind  lies  a  murder 
of  the  father  forbidding  the  desires  of  his  sons.  The  Israelites,  in  particular, 
killed  Moses  who  took  the  place  of  the  father-god.  This  murder  created  a  feeling 
of  guilt,  developing  into  a  neurosis.  Paul  followed  this  feeling  of  guilt  up  to  its 
prehistorical  source  by  giving  it  the  name  of  original  sin.  A  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  against  God  and  only  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  could  expiate  it.  At 
the  same  time  this  reconciliation  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Father,  since 
Judaism  was  the  religion  of  the  Father;  Christianity,  however,  that  of  the  Son. 

(2)  (a)  In  Rom  1:18 — 3:20  Paul  does  not  speak  of  original  sin  (nowhere 
does  he  use  the  term  “original  sin”)  but  of  the  sin  of  the  world  which  is  uni¬ 
versal  among  Jews  and  pagans  and  which  degrades  mankind.  ( b )  Rom  7 
describes  the  peccatum  originate  originatum :  man  is  torn  between  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh  and  has  only  an  undermined  liberty,  since  sin  lives  in  him  (7:17) 
before  any  personal  sin  and  causes  a  disturbance  of  his  relation  to  God.  Already 
by  nature,  man  is  a  child  of  wrath  (Eph  2:3).  (c)  Rom  5:12-21  speaks  about 
the  peccatum  originate  originans  only  in  passing  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Christ:  by  one  man’s  disobedience  all  were  made  sinners — just  as  by  one  man 
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sin  entered  the  world  and  with  sin  death  and  death  spread  to  all  men,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  have  sinned  (thus  ratifying  Adam’s  disobedience) — so  by 
one  man’s  obedience,  all  will  be  made  righteous.  Every  man  awakens  to  his 
consciousness  in  the  frame  of  a  sinful  mankind,  and  original  sin  has  as  back¬ 
ground  the  sin  of  the  world  (1:18 — 3:21).  Inspired  by  Gen  2 — 3  Paul  uses 
Adam  (and  Eve)  as  eponymous  for  the  organic  unity  and  solidarity  of  man¬ 
kind  in  their  universal  need  of  redemption.  How  much  he  wanted  to  say  about 
the  genetic  origin  has  to  be  examined  further. 

(3)  (a)  For  Freud  the  feeling  of  guilt  does  not  come  from  personal  sins,  as 
it  does  for  Paul,  but  from  a  neurotic  responsibility  of  the  murder  of  the  father, 
committed  by  one  son.  The  sin  of  Adam,  however,  even  if  one  equated  it  with 
the  sin  of  the  world,  does  not  make  a  man  feel  guilty,  unless  he  commits  per¬ 
sonal  sins,  but  explains  the  existing  tyranny  of  sin  and  death.  ( b )  Sin  in  the 
Bible  is  rebellion  not  against  a  despotic  but  against  a  loving  God,  whom  man 
too  easily,  however,  considers  as  clinging  to  his  power  and  whose  place  he  wants 
to  take.  Sin  is  really  murder  of  Christ  and  thus  of  God  according  to  intention. 
( c )  Redemption  is  God’s  victory  over  sin,  not  by  the  lex  talionis,  but  by  making 
us  one  with  Christ  and  God  (atonement  by  at-one-ment).  ( d )  The  Father  is 
not  dethroned,  but  Christ  redeems  us  by  making  us  find  the  Father  again  and 
thus  our  human  brethren,  too.  ( e )  Not  just  by  Christ’s  death  is  sin  taken  away, 
but  also  by  his  resurrection.  (/)  Redeemed  we  become  free  children  of  God. 
Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom  (2  Cor  3:17),  and  because 
we  are  sons,  God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  heart  (Gal  4:6). — H.M. 

651.  J.  Wood,  “The  Purpose  of  Romans,”  EvangQuart  40  (4,  ’68)  211-219. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  Rom,  to  prepare  for  Paul’s  coming  visit,  does  not 
explain  the  contents  of  the  letter,  nor  can  the  view  stand  that  Rom  is  really  a 
sort  of  theological  treatise.  Instead,  it  is  suggested  that  in  Rom  Paul  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  the  Jewish  heritage  within  the  Christian  community  and 
to  this  end  he  opposes  antinomianism,  radicalism  and  separatism.  In  particular 
the  rhetorical  questions  in  the  epistle  support  this  view. — G.W.M. 

652.  E.  Peretto,  “De  citationibus  ex  Rom  1-8  in  Adversns  Haereses  Sancti 
Irenaei,”  VerbDom  46  (2,  ’68)  105-108. 

P  summarizes  his  thesis,  defended  at  the  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome,  on  Ire- 
naeus’s  use  of  Rom  1 — 8  in  his  Adversus  Haereses.  Irenaeus  regards  Rom  as 
Scripture,  quotes  it  freely  (with  small  variations  and  additions)  according  to 
the  text  customary  in  his  day,  and  would  have  given  a  sounder  exegesis  if  he 
had  not  been  so  intent  on  his  anti-Gnostic  apologetic. — J.F.B1. 

653.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Romans  1.18,”  ScotJournTheol  21  (3,  ’68)  330-335. 

(1)  the  word  gar  indicates  the  relation  of  the  section  1:18 — 3:20  to  the  phrase 
ek  piste  os  eis  pistin  in  v.  17:  the  revelation  of  God’s  wrath  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  righteousness  before  God  comes  only  ek  pisteds  eis  pistin.  (2)  The 
“wrath  of  God”  is  God’s  just  indignation  against  sin.  (3)  “Is  revealed”  means, 
in  parallelism  with  v.  17,  “is  revealed  in  the  gospel.” — G.W.M. 
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654.  [Rom  3:21-28]  W.  D.  Jonker,  “Grace  and  Justification,”  NedGerefTeol 
Tyd  9  (3,  ’68)  132-143. 

A  study  of  Rom  3:21-28  makes  clear  the  understanding  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  on  grace  and  justification.  Five  points  are  considered:  the  utter  sin¬ 
fulness  of  man,  the  Pauline  meaning  of  grace,  justification,  faith,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  antinomianism. 

655.  [Rom  3:25]  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “Propitiation  or  Expiation?  Hilasterion 
and  Hilasmos  in  Romans  and  1  John,”  ExpTimes  80  (2,  ’68)  53-55. 

For  the  Jews  of  NT  times,  hilaskesthai  and  its  cognates  were  capable  of  pro¬ 
pitiatory  overtones,  and  pious  and  sophisticated  Jews  would  regard  sacrifices  as 
fulfilling  a  propitiatory  function.  However,  propitiation  is  not  intended  in  Rom 
3:25  and  1  Jn  4:10.  If  hilasterion  and  hilasmos  in  these  passages  had  any  pro¬ 
pitiatory  significance,  they  would  imply  that  God  is  indirectly  propitiating  him¬ 
self,  an  idea  without  parallel  in  Jewish  and  NT  literature.  Expiation  or  means 
of  atonement  is  the  more  probable  meaning  in  both  cases.  Furthermore,  hilasmos 
in  1  Jn  2:2  has  an  expiatory  and  non-propitiatory  meaning. — J.J.C. 

Rom  5:3-5,  cf.  §  13-680. 

656.  J.  J.  Scullion,  “An  Interpretation  of  Romans  v:  12,”  AusBibRev  16  (1-4, 
’68)  31-36. 

The  translation  and  commentary  of  the  verse  are  given  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph;  the  translation  is  in  capitals,  the  rest  is  commentary. 

“THAT  IS  WHY  JUST  AS  THROUGH  ONE  SINGLE  MAN  (Adam) 
SIN  (the  reign  of  sin  and  definitive  separation  from  God;  this  reign  began  with 
Adam’s  sin,  peccatum  originale  originans)  ENTERED  THE  WORLD,  AND 
THROUGH  SIN  DEATH  (spiritual,  eschatological  death,  to  which  physical 
death  is  the  gateway)  SO  TOO  DEATH  PASSED  ON  TO  ALL  MEN  (pec¬ 
catum  originale  originatum)  ;  THAT  IS  THE  REASON  WHY  (or  ‘whence’) 
ALL  HAVE  SINNED  (personally).”— J.J.C. 

657r.  N.  Gaumann,  Taufe  und  Ethik.  Studien  zu  Romer  6  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p. 

400]. 

R.  C.  Tannehill,  JournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  470-472. — Brief  summary.  G  fails 
to  bring  out  the  full  significance  of  Rom  6  for  Paul’s  thought,  partly  by  unduly 
narrowing  the  scope  of  the  chapter  to  the  relation  of  baptism  and  ethics  and 
neglecting  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  Christ-event.  He  does  not  see  that  Chris¬ 
tian  ethical  life  is  a  manifestation  of  God’s  power  through  the  Christ-event. 
— G.W.M. 
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658.  J.  T.  Townsend,  “1  Corinthians  3:15  and  the  School  of  Shammai,”  Harv 

TheolRev  61  (3,  ’68)  500-504. 

« 

The  school  of  Shammai  taught  that  after  death  those  who  are  neither  good 
nor  bad  but  in  between  would  be  saved,  passing  through  the  fires  of  hell  before 
their  salvation  (cf.  bRSh.  16b-17a;  par.  tosSanh.  13:3).  The  similarity  to  1 
Cor  3:15  is  manifest.  A  belief  in  purification  after  death  may  be  found  perhaps 
also  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  man  (1  Cor  3:10-15)  and  in  the  practice  of 
baptism  for  the  dead  (1  Cor  15:29).  The  NT  elsewhere  shows  knowledge  of 
Shammaitic  thought  (Mt  19:3-9;  5:22,  28;  1  Jn  3:15). — J.J.C. 

659.  S.  S.  Smalley,  “Spiritual  Gifts  and  I  Corinthians  12 — 16,”  JournBibLit 
87  (4,  *68)  427-433. 

In  arranging  the  material  of  1  Cor  12 — 16,  Paul  consciously  or  unconsciously 
was  influenced,  not  so  much  by  the  questions  asked  him,  as  by  the  sequence  of 
spiritual  gifts  listed  in  12:28  and  12:29-30.  The  triad  apostoloi ,  prophetai ,  didas- 
kaloi  balances  in  a  striking  fashion  the  literary  structure  of  1  Cor  12 — 16.  Two 
consequences  follow  from  this  thesis.  First,  1  Cor  13  is  authentically  Pauline  or 
at  least  belongs  to  the  original  epistle.  Secondly,  since  the  spiritual  gifts  men¬ 
tioned  in  1  Cor  12 — 16  belong  together  in  an  existential  manner,  the  practical 
gifts  shared  by  the  body  of  Christ  “acquire  a  depth  and  importance  that  affects 
not  only  the  actual  contents  of  I  Cor  16  but  also  the  whole  issue  of  ministry 
within  and  beyond  the  Christian  ecclesia” — J.J.C. 

660.  F.  Foulkes,  “Some  Aspects  of  St.  Paul’s  Treatment  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  in  1  Corinthians  XV,”  AusBibRev  16  (1-4,  ’68)  15-30. 

Paul  was  concerned  with  establishing  the  factuality  of  the  resurrection  as  the 
basis  of  his  entire  gospel.  In  speaking  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  he  is 
repeating  a  tradition  which  he  had  received,  apparently  shortly  after  his  con¬ 
version  which  was  separated  from  the  life  of  Jesus  by  not  many  years.  The 
resurrection,  described  in  the  passive,  is  presented  as  an  act  of  God  and  occurred 
on  the  third  day.  Witnesses  are  mentioned  (many  of  them  still  alive  at  the  time 
of  writing)  who  can  testify  to  the  events  which  began  on  the  third  day  and 
continued  for  a  limited  time.  Paul  alone  is  the  witness  for  his  vision.  Finally, 
the  only  kind  of  resurrection  of  which  the  Apostle  could  and  did  speak  was  a 
bodily  one. — J.J.C. 

661.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “ Christos  in  1.  Kor.  15,  3b  —  Titel  oder  Eigenname?” 
EvangTheol  28  (10,  ’68)  533-554. 

J.  Jeremias  has  sought  to  prove  that  in  Semitic  circles  Christos  was  used  as 
a  title  without  the  article  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  msyh  [cf.  §  11-1127]. 
His  arguments  are  examined  in  detail,  and  extensive  appeal  made  to  linguistics. 
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The  conclusion  reached  is  that  Jeremias  has  not  proved  his  case.  Of  his  examples 
more  than  half  are  not  relevant  to  the  issue  in  debate;  none  is  contemporary 
with  1  Cor ;  an  early  date  is  not  proved  for  most  of  them.  So  few  are  the  certain 
instances  that  they  cannot  establish  such  a  usage  was  customary  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  Finally,  the  context  shows  that  in  1  Cor  15:3  Paul  understood  Christos  as 
a  proper  name  and  therefore  hardly  considered  it  a  translation  of  msyh. — J.J.C. 

662.  C.  de  Beus,  “Paulus  en  de  traditie  over  de  opstanding  in  I  Cor.  15:3  vlg.” 
[Paul  and  the  Tradition  about  the  Resurrection  in  1  Cor  15:3  ff.],  Ned 
TheolTijd  22  (3,  ’68)  185-199. 

Paul’s  concept  of  transmitting  and  receiving  is  derived  from  Jewish  parlance 
in  quoting  religious  traditions.  His  practice  of  transmitting,  however,  differs 
insofar  as  he  takes  the  liberty  not  to  cite  literally  and  to  bypass  the  names  of 
the  tradents.  Only  sometimes  the  source  is  mentioned:  “from  the  Lord”  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  rabbinic  “from  Sinai,”  which  is  the  highest  qualification  in 
Jewish  tradition.  In  1  Cor  15:3  Paul  does  not  say  that  this  particular  tradition 
stems  from  the  Lord,  probably  because  he  has  done  so  before  (1  Cor  11:23). 
The  precise  quotation  of  his  tradition  seems  to  be  contained  in  vv.  3-5  as  only 
those  verses  are  introduced  by  hoti.  Whether,  therefore,  vv.  6-7  belong  to  the 
tradition  or  not,  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

Paul’s  tradition  now  reports  Jesus’  death,  burial  and  resurrection  as  historical 
facts  and  interprets  them  as  salvation  (on  behalf  of  our  sins).  Exactly  because 
the  tradition  reports  Christ’s  resurrection  as  a  fact,  Paul  is  able  to  make  use 
of  it  in  disputing  the  view,  prevailing  in  Corinth,  that  there  is  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  the  discussion  going  on  today  this  means  that  we  have  to  hold 
on  to  the  facts  of  death  and  resurrection  as  being  the  very  base  of  the  tradition, 
its  interpretation  and  the  kerygma. — W.B. 

663r.  [2  Cor]  D.  W.  Oostendorp,  Another  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  263]. 

A.  J.  Bandstra,  CalvTheolJourn  3  (2,  ’68)  209-213. — Summary.  The  study 
is  closely  reasoned  and  sometimes  brilliantly  argued,  and  on  an  initial  reaction 
it  seems  convincing.  The  argument  of  chap.  5,  on  2  Cor  4:7 — 5:10,  however, 
is  less  cogent. — G.W.M. 

664.  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  “  *.  .  .  so  dass  wir  keinen  Ausweg  mehr  sahen’  (2  Kor 
1,8).  Apostolische  Miihsal  bei  Paulus — und  heute,”  GeistLeb  41  (5,  ’68) 
321-326. 

The  manifold  difficulties  experienced  by  pastors  today  are,  in  many  respects, 
like  those  which  weighed  heavily  on  Paul  as  2  Cor  shows.  His  reflections  on 
the  meaning  of  his  various  afflictions  can  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  proper 
spiritual  attitude  toward  apparent  lack  of  success  in  the  ministry.  Paul  is  help¬ 
less  at  times  but  never  despairing,  for  he  has  found  the  solution  to  his  difficult 
service  in  the  mystery  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. — E.J.K. 
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665.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Consolation  in  2  Cor.  5:1-10,”  ConcTheolMon  39  (8, 
’68)  552-556. 

The  phrase  eph’hd  in  2  Cor  5:4  is  a  contractual  idiom.  Paul  is  willing  to 
accept  death  on  the  condition  that  he  put  on  the  heavenly  covering.  The  parousia 
will  bring  him  the  full  realization  of  this  hope.  Therefore  he  does  not  fear  death, 
but  finds  in  it  a  consolation.  Like  a  seed  he  will  finally  reach  full  maturation, 
even  though  an  interval  of  “nakedness,”  that  is,  deprivation  of  his  body,  will 
await  him.  Use  of  the  same  contractual  idiom  in  Phil  3:12  confirms  this  inter¬ 
pretation. — F.W.D.  (Author.) 

Galatians — Pastorals 

666.  K.  Kertelge,  “Zur  Deutung  des  Rechtfertigungsbegriffs  im  Galaterbrief,” 
BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  211-222. 

Chronologically,  the  first  time  Paul  treats  of  justification  in  his  letters  is  in 
Gal  2:16.  Though  he  has  in  mind  his  opponents  among  those  to  whom  the  letter 
is  addressed,  it  is  obvious  that  Paul’s  interests  are  wider  than  a  specific  polemic. 
The  discussion  follows  immediately  upon  Paul’s  account  of  his  falling  out  with 
Peter  at  Antioch,  which  was  no  doubt  the  beginning  of  his  thinking  about  the 
problem  of  Gentiles  and  the  Law  in  regard  to  justification.  Gal  2:15  seems  to  be 
a  phrase  borrowed  by  Paul  from  contemporary  Judaism  which  he  counters  in  v. 
16  first  by  an  appeal  to  the  faith  experience  of  Christians  ( eidotes  de )  and  then 
by  citing  Ps  143:2.  What  Christians  know  is  that  “no  man,”  be  he  Jew  or 
Gentile,  can  lay  claim  upon  God  because  of  the  works  of  the  Law.  The  Jews’ 
awareness  of  being  chosen  has  misled  them  into  thinking  that  they  have  rights 
before  God  because  of  the  Law,  but  this  is  false  as  can  be  seen  from  the  case  of 
Abraham  (see  Gal  3:6  ff.).  Ps  143:2  categorically  states  that  no  living  thing 
is  righteous  before  God.  Paul  applies  this  to  the  “works  of  the  Law”  in  2:16c 
in  order  to  show  the  untenable  nature  of  the  position  propounded  by  those  who 
wish  to  insist  on  circumcision  and  other  observances  of  the  Law  (cf.  Gal  5:2). 
The  positive  content  of  Paul’s  statement  in  2:16  deals  with  faith  in  Christ 
through  which  a  man  is  justified  because  it  places  him  in  a  right  relationship 
with  God.  This  positive  content  is  the  theme  of  Rom  where  Paul  also  cites 
Ps  143:2  (Rom  3:20)  and  adduces  the  example  of  Abraham.  The  principles 
propounded  in  Gal  are  not  abstract;  they  are  connected  with  a  specific  situation 
in  Paul’s  missionary  activity.  But  the  manner  of  their  application  and  develop¬ 
ment  has  a  wider  scope,  deriving  from  an  earlier  event  in  Paul’s  life  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  universal  salvific  plan  of  God,  according  to  which  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  (Gal  3:28  ff.). — F.M. 

667.  E.  Kasemann,  “A  Critical  Analysis  of  Philippians  2:5-11,”  JournTheol 
Church  5  (’68)  45-88. 

Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  to  elucidate  for  ourselves,  by  means  of  a 
concrete  example,  the  course  and  condition  of  exegesis  in  our  own  generation, 
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in  order  to  bring  out  not  only  the  problems  of  the  particular  text  but  also  the 
problems  of  exegesis  in  general.  A  critical  stance  can  serve  as  a  protection 
against  mere  impressions,  and  signal  a  true  responsibility  to  the  subject  matter. 

Part  I  re-examines  the  positions  of  E.  Lohmeyer,  K.  Barth,  M.  Dibelius,  W. 
Lueken,  W.  Michaelis,  K.  Staab,  G.  Heinzelmann  and  A.  Ehrhardt.  Part  II 
analyzes  each  phrase  of  the  hymn  but  particularly  the  concepts  morphe,  ekendsen 
and  homoidma. 

Part  III  presents  a  unified  understanding  of  the  entire  hymn  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  studies,  concluding  that  the  hymn  was  used  by  Paul  in  support 
of  his  exhortation  to  tapeinophrosyne,  not  because  it  manifests  any  concern  for 
ethics,  but  because  of  its  eschatological  and  soteriological  content.  In  other 
words,  Paul  reads  the  hymn  as  a  portrayal  of  the  salvation-event:  he  did  not 
understand  the  hymn  as  though  Christ  were  being  held  up  to  the  community  as 
an  ethical  example,  but  as  an  admonition  to  the  Philippians  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  toward  one  another  as  is  fitting  within  the  realm  of  Christ.  Paul  advances 
from  Jewish  apocalypticism  where  salvation  was  a  future  event  merely  to  be 
initiated  by  the  messiah,  to  this  message  for  the  evangelical  church:  in  Christ 
alone  the  salvation  for  all  the  world  is  already  available.  By  proclaiming  Christ 
as  “cosmocrator,”  the  new  world  is  already  manifest  in  the  community  itself, 
and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  obedient  one  is  himself  the  author  of  the  obedient 
ones.  [The  article  appeared  originally  in  ZeitTheolKirch  47  (’50)  313-360.] — 
J.M. 


668r.  [Phil  2:5-11]  R.  P.  Martin,  Carmen  Christi  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  141;  §§  13- 
306r — 310r]. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournTheolStud  19  (2,  ’68)  648-651. — The  book  “is  a  model 
of  good  exegesis,  with  its  well-nigh  exhaustive  review  of  previous  work,  its  very 
accurate  linguistic  study,  and  its  judicious  conclusions.”  One  can  question  Mar¬ 
tin’s  attempt  to  minimize  Paul’s  use  of  the  hymn  as  an  example  of  humility,  and 
the  reviewer  would  object  to  the  fashionable  exegesis  of  v.  5  as:  “Have  this 
mind  among  yourselves  (i.e.  in  your  church-life)  which  you  have  as  those  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Also,  the  theory  that  harpagmos  means  “rapacity”  or 
“rapine”  is  too  cursorily  dismissed.  But  the  work  is  masterly  and  will  no  doubt 
long  remain  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  treatment  of  the  passage. — 
G.W.M. 

669r.  [Col  1:12-20]  N.  Kehl,  Der  Christushymnus  im  Kolosserbrief  [cf.  NT  A 
12,  pp.  140-141;  §  13-312r]. 

F.  W.  Koester,  TheolPhil  43  (4,  ’68)  597-599. — Extensive  summary.  The 
book  is  a  promising  beginning  of  a  new  series.  It  clearly  and  cautiously  docu¬ 
ments  the  Jewish  heritage  of  Pauline  thought  in  the  passage  studied. — G.W.M. 
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670.  H.  Langkammer,  “Die  Einwohnung  der  'absoluten  Seinsfiille’  in  Christus. 
Bemerkungen  zu  Kol  1,  19,”  BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  258-263. 

Through  the  terms  en  auto  and  pan  (Col  1 :19),  Paul  links  the  soteriological 
thought  of  the  second  strophe  (l:18b-20)  of  his  hymn  with  the  cosmic  priority 
of  Christ  described  in  the  first  strophe  (l:15-18a).  The  absolute  use  of  plerdma 
in  v.  19  is  unique  in  the  NT,  and  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  2:9  nor 
from  2nd-century  Gnostic  dualistic  thought.  With  the  LXX  Paul  shares  a 
cosmic  orientation  in  the  concept  of  plerdma ;  and  OT  usage  may  have  en¬ 
couraged  Paul  to  modify  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  cosmos  as  a  totality  penetrated 
by  God,  who  in  his  oneness  encompasses  all  creation.  In  contrast  to  Stoicism, 
Paul  emphasizes  the  transcendence  of  God,  the  source  of  the  plerdma  that  makes 
its  way  into  the  world  through  Christ  and  forever  resides  in  him. 

Following  the  lead  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  plerdma  may  be  interpreted 
as  the  “absolute  fullness  of  being,”  embracing  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  In  Christ  this  fullness  of  the  being  of  creation  finds  coherence  and  unity, 
and  through  death  and  resurrection  he  goes  on  to  achieve  cosmic  reconciliation. 
The  term  eudokesen,  whose  subject  is  God,  therefore  embraces  the  totality  of 
the  redemptive  work.  But  neither  the  time  when  God’s  decision  was  made  nor 
the  moment  at  which  the  plerdma  took  up  residence  in  Christ  is  defined.  Paul 
aims  primarily  to  show  that  cosmic  salvation  is  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the 
initial  habitation  of  pan  to  plerdma. — F.W.D. 

1  Thes  4:5,  cf.  §  13-499. 

671r.  [2  Thes  2]  C.  H.  Giblin,  The  Threat  to  Faith  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  262]. 

R.  J.  Peterson,  J ournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  359-360. — Summary.  G  presents  a 
new  and  interesting  hypothesis  but  does  not  make  real  progress  toward  settling 
the  issues.  The  assumption  of  Pauline  authorship  reveals  a  methodological  weak¬ 
ness.  Also,  in  the  light  of  Qumran  ideas  on  the  hidden  activity  of  evil,  ho 
katechon  could  still  be  regarded  as  a  restrainer  of  evil  despite  2  Thes  2:7a. — 
G.W.M. 

672r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  D.  Quinn,  CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68)  612-614. — Summary.  G  has  brought 
the  discussion  of  this  difficult  passage  as  far  as  the  present  evidence  allows, 
and  other  lines  of  research  tend  to  corroborate  his  results,  e.g.  the  meaning  of 
katechein  and  new  interest  in  Holy  War  imagery. — G.W.M. 

673.  A.-M.  Serra,  “il  ‘servizio  della  parola’  nelle  epistole  pastorali,”  Servitium 
2  (7,  ’68)  325-337. 

When  instructing  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Apostle 
devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  the  service  of  the  word  in  their  pastoral  ministry. 
The  synthesis  here  given  shows  that  Paul’s  teaching  is  in  accord  with  the  major 
themes  of  the  Bible. — J.J.C. 
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674.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “DIDOMI  in  2  Timothy,”  JournTheolStud  19  (2,  ’68) 
621-623. 

The  variant  forms  doe  in  2  Tim  2:7,  25  and  apodoe  in  4:14  can  be  read  as 
optatives,  dge ,  but  in  view  of  the  rarity  of  the  optative  in  the  NT  they  should 
be  read  dog,  a  Hellenistic  form  of  the  second  aorist  subjunctive,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  grammars.  Likewise,  in  1 : 16,  18  one  should  read  doe ,  rare  examples 
of  the  jussive.  Thus  there  are  no  examples  of  the  optative  of  didomi  in  the 
Pastorals. — G.W.M. 


Hebrews 

675.  G.  Howard,  “Hebrews  and  the  Old  Testament  Quotations,”  NovTest  10 
(2-3,  ’68)  208-216. 

Recent  pre-Masoretic  Text  studies  involving  new  data  made  available  by  the 
Qumran  literature  disprove  the  older  position  that  the  author  of  Heb  shows  no 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  OT  text,  but  cites  regularly  from  the  LXX.  A 
fresh  tabulation  shows  35  different  OT  quotations  in  Heb:  11  (possibly  14)  from 
the  Law;  6  (possibly  8)  from  the  Prophets;  and  14  (possibly  17)  from  the 
Writings.  Of  8  word  allusions,  5  (possibly  6)  refer  to  the  Law;  2  (possibly  3) 
refer  to  Isa.  References  to  the  Law  are  most  frequent  while  simultaneously 
corresponding  least  to  the  standard  MT  or  LXX.  References  to  the  Writings 
are  second  in  frequency  and  correspond  most  accurately  with  MT  or  LXX. 
References  to  the  Prophets  stand  in  between.  Nine  quotations  show  partial  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  Hebrew  text  (Heb  10:30a;  12:2;  2:13a;  12:5-6;  13:5;  1:6; 
9:20;  2:12;  5:6).  Many  quotations  correspond  to  no  LXX  version;  others  agree 
with  a  known  Hebrew  text  against  the  LXX.  These  facts  might  be  explained 
by  the  theory  that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  the  LXX  was  undergoing  ex¬ 
tensive  revision  (P.  de  Lagarde)  or  that  numerous  Greek  versions  at  this  time 
were  in  the  process  of  standardization  (P.  E.  Kahle).  Perhaps  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  NT  might  have  influenced  the  LXX  text.  Then  its  quotations  would  be 
more  important  for  illuminating  the  current  Hebrew  text  type  than  for  de¬ 
termining  the  origin  of  the  LXX. — J.H.E. 


676.  J.  D.  Legg,  “Our  Brother  Timothy.  A  Suggested  Solution  to  the  Problem 
of  the  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Evang Quart  40  (4,  ’68) 
220-223. 

The  question  of  authorship  and  the  problems  of  Heb  13  are  best  met  by  the 
suggestion  that  Paul  wrote  13:22-25  in  his  own  hand  and  that  Timothy  was  the 
writer  of  the  body  of  the  epistle.  What  is  elsewhere  known  of  Timothy  by  no 
means  conflicts  with  his  possible  role  as  author  of  Heb.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
epistle  was  destined  for  Ephesus. — G.W.M. 
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677.  F.  Schroger,  “Der  Gottesdienst  der  Hebraerbriefgemeinde,”  Munch 
TheolZeit  19  (3,  ’68)  161-181. 

Of  all  the  texts  which  have  been  proposed  as  referring  to  the  Eucharist  only 
Heb  9:20  and  13:9-11  contain  a  possible  reference.  And  even  these,  when 
properly  understood,  offer  the  strongest  argument  against  the  existence  of  a 
Eucharistic  rite  in  the  church  of  Heb.  Clearly  the  readers  have  no  custom  of 
eating  the  body  of  the  Lord.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  author  knew  of  a  practice 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  but  attacked  it  and  does  not  wish  to  hear  of  it  in  the  com¬ 
munity  he  addresses.  Though  the  epistle  speaks  so  much  of  offering  sacrifice  and 
of  priests  who  offer  it,  the  only  sacrifice  in  the  church  of  Heb  is  that  of  spiritual 
service  of  God  and  practical  love  of  the  neighbor.  Mosaic  sacrifices  are  no  longer 
to  be  offered,  but  the  duty  of  performing  acts  of  mercy  remains.  Heb  portrays  a 
liturgy  which  is  actually  and  by  anticipation  a  sharing  in  the  heavenly  liturgy. 
Despite  the  evidence  here  presented,  Heb  was  thought  to  be  a  witness  to  an 
existing  Eucharistic  cult.  The  only  explanation  for  this  position  is  the  belief 
that  the  letter  was  written  by  Paul  or  reflected  his  thought. — J.J.C. 

678.  J.  K.  Watson,  “L’fipitre  aux  Hebreux,”  Cahiers  du  Cercle  Ernest-Renan 
15  (3,  ’68)  10-16. 

L.  Herrmann’s  proposed  restructuring  and  analysis  of  Heb  [§  12-990]  is  ex¬ 
amined  critically.  The  redistribution  of  verses  is  unwarranted,  and  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  the  “apology”  to  the  author  of  Apoc  is  not  convincing.  There  are  points 
of  comparison  between  Heb  and  both  Jas  and  Apoc,  but  these  are  not  sufficient 
to  indicate  relationships.  Further,  the  epistolary  parts  of  Heb  13  cannot  be 
attributed  to  Paul. — G.W.M. 

679.  J.  Zupez,  “Salvation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  BibToday  37  (’68) 
2590-95. 

Contrary  to  what  is  often  thought,  Heb  does  not  emphasize  the  sacrificial 
nature  of  Christ’s  death  but  uses  sacrificial  terminology  in  portraying  his 
traversing  the  way  to  human  perfection  and  to  exaltation  after  death. — G.W.M. 

Catholic  Epistles 

680.  J.  Thomas,  “Anfechtung  und  Vorfreude.  Ein  biblisches  Thema  nach 
Jakobus  1,2 — 18,  im  Zusammenhang  mit  Psalm  126,  Rom.  5,3 — 5  und  1 
Petr.  1,5 — 7,  formkritisch  untersucht  und  parakletisch  ausgelegt,”  KerDog 
14  (3,  ’68)  183-206. 

The  idea  of  suffering  which  is  linked  with  present  joy  occurs  in  Rom  5:3-4; 
1  Pet  1:5-7  and  Jas  1:2-18.  The  last  passage  is  explained  at  length  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  parallel  texts.  This  idea  of  joy  amid  trials  greatly  influenced  the 
concept  of  martyrdom  in  late  Judaism  and  in  early  Christianity.  James’  bidding 
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to  consider  trials  and  testing  a  source  of  pure  joy  expresses  the  eschatological 
certainty  which  is  based  upon  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  foundation 
and  original  content  of  Christian  faith  becomes  the  reason  for  perfect  joy  and 
for  the  anticipation  of  eschatological  blessedness.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
article  examines  how  the  text  may  be  applied  to  present-day  problems. — J.J.C. 

1  Pet  1:5-7,  cf.  §  13-680. 

681.  [1  Pet  2:4-10]  J.  H.  Elliott,  “Death  of  a  Slogan:  from  Royal  Priests  to 
Celebrating  Community,”  UnaSanc  [NY]  25  (3,  ’68)  18-31. 

1  Pet  is  concerned  with  the  Christian  style  of  life  in  a  secular  society.  This 
orientation  of  the  church  toward  the  world  has  not  received  its  due  emphasis  in 
research  on  1  Pet  because  of  the  unexamined  premise  shared  by  Protestants, 
and  recently  by  some  Roman  Catholics  also,  that  one  of  its  key  passages,  2:4-10, 
primarily  involves  the  issue  of  ministry  within  the  church  when  it  states  that 
Christians  are  “royal  priests.”  Close  analysis,  however,  reveals  that  (1)  2:4-10 
presents  the  event  of  salvation  as  the  divine  election  of  a  “priestly  community ” 
( hierateuma )  rather  than  the  formation  of  individual  royal  priests;  (2)  contrary 
to  Luther  and  others,  the  text  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  notion  of  baptism  as 
“ordination  to  priesthood”;  (3)  the  phrase  basileion  hierateuma  which  derives 
from  Exod  19:6  was  cited  to  support  not  a  theory  of  Christian  priesthood  but 
an  accent  upon  election  and  holiness;  (4)  the  community’s  function  (the  offer¬ 
ing  of  sacrifices  [2:5];  the  public  proclamation  of  God’s  saving  deeds  [2:9]) 
is  to  be  a  witness  to  the  world,  not  a  ministry  to  the  brotherhood  (discussed  in 
4:7 — 5:5)  ;  (5)  the  two  themes  basic  to  2:4-10  are  election  and  holiness  so  that 
this  text  does  not  serve  as  the  locus  classicus  of  the  theory  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  but  explicates  the  electedness,  holiness  and  worldly  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  corporate  people  of  God.  2:11-12  interpret  the  meaning  and 
the  goal  of  the  community’s  responsibility:  to  lead  a  beautiful  way  of  life  and 
to  do  good  so  that  all  men  will  glorify  God  on  the  day  of  judgment.  This  theme 
of  glory  and  glorification  (doxology)  pervades  1  Pet,  marking  both  God’s  action 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  community’s  response  and  witness.  The  Christian  style 
of  life  is  a  doxological  one,  a  summary  expression  of  which  occurs  in  liturgical 
celebration  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  which  is  all  men’s  glorification  of  God. — 
J.H.E.  (Author.) 

2  Pet  1:17,  cf.  §  13-580. 

682.  M.  Bogaert,  “Structure  et  message  de  la  Premiere  Lpitre  de  saint  Jean,” 
BibVieCliret  83  (’68)  33-45. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  message  of  1  Jn  is  found  to  lie  in  the  structure, 
based  on  a  chiastic  pattern  (e.g.  ABCB'A')  which  underlies  both  the  work  as 
a  whole  and  individual  sections. 
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683.  A.  Skrinjar,  “Prima  Epistola  Johannis  in  theologia  aetatis  suae,”  Verb 
Dom  46  (3,  ’68)  148-168. 

The  author  of  1  Jn  is  not  conscious  of  departing  in  any  way  from  traditional 
Christian  doctrine.  His  teaching  is  compared  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with 
St.  Paul,  with  Heb,  with  Jn  and  with  the  Apoc,  showing  how  many  points  of 
contact  he  has  with  each.  He  also  points  out  an  affinity  between  1  Jn  and  the 
theology  of  Qumran. — J.F.B1. 

1  Jn  2:2,  cf.  §  13-655. 

1  Jn  4:10,  cf.  §  13-655. 

1  Jn  5:9,  cf.  §  13-499. 


Apocalypse 

684.  E.  Fiorenza,  “The  Eschatology  and  Composition  of  the  Apocalypse,” 
CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68)  537-569. 

While  most  scholars  agree  that  Apoc  cannot  be  understood  as  a  set  of 
predictions  for  history  or  the  future,  they  nevertheless  accept  history  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  interpretation.  An  exclusively  zeitgeschichtlich  in¬ 
terpretation,  however,  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  Apoc  lacks  both  pseudonymity 
and  pre-dating,  and  a  concentration  on  salvation-history  or  some  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  of  interpretation  also  fails  to  explain  the  book.  It  is  argued  here  that  not 
history  but  eschatology  is  the  key,  i.e.  the  breaking-in  of  God’s  kingdom  and 
the  destruction  of  the  hostile  godless  powers.  History  is  subordinate  to  escha¬ 
tology  and  receives  its  significance  only  from  the  future.  This  principle  is 
demonstrated  (1)  by  a  study  of  the  eschatological  expectation  of  Apoc  which 
sees  only  a  short  time  before  the  eschaton  and  God’s  basileia  already  present 
in  and  through  the  Christian  community,  and  (2)  by  an  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  Apoc  which  is  structured  not  temporally  but  thematically. — G.W.M. 

685.  B.  W.  Jones,  “More  about  the  Apocalypse  as  Apocalyptic,”  JournBibLit 
87  (3,  ’68)  325-327. 

J.  Kallas  [§  11-1146]  has  argued  that  Rev  is  not  an  apocalyptic  book  because 
its  attitude  toward  suffering  is  not  that  of  apocalyptic.  But  in  fact  the  attitudes 
toward  suffering  in  apocalyptic  literature  and  in  Rev  are  too  inconsistent  to 
be  a  good  criterion.  A  more  important  distinction  is  the  fact  that  Rev  is  not 
pseudonymous.  Pseudonymity  was  used  primarily  to  give  a  work  the  flavor  of 
antiquity;  Rev  rejects  such  a  claim. — G.W.M. 

686.  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  “t)ber  die  theologische  Eigenart  der  Ofifenbarung  des 
Johannes,”  TheolLitZeit  93  (3,  ’68)  161-170. 

To  determine  whether  the  apocalypticism  of  the  Apoc  differs  from  that  of 
other  NT  writers,  e.g.  Paul,  four  themes  have  been  examined:  prophet  and 
prophecy,  the  Spirit  and  the  spirits,  martyrs  and  confessors,  the  saints  and  con¬ 
version.  ( 1 )  One  has  the  impression  that  the  Apoc  represents  an  early  prophetic- 
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apocalyptic  piety  which  is  less  evident  in  other  NT  passages.  (2)  The  Spirit  in 
the  Apoc  does  not  distribute  gifts,  as  elsewhere  in  the  NT ;  he  is  simply  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  and  closely  resembles  the  intercessor  of  Rom  8:26  and  the 
Paraclete  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  (3)  Not  every  Christian  who  dies  for  his  faith 
is  a  martyr.  The  blood  witness  is  one  who  proclaims  the  word,  an  evangelist 
who  confirms  his  word  with  his  blood.  All  Christians,  however,  are  confessors, 
a  view  confirmed  by  the  vision  of  the  first  resurrection.  (4)  According  to  John 
the  saints  are  Christians  living  on  earth,  those  against  whom  Satan  wages  war. 
The  author  knows  nothing  of  heavenly  Saints  who  intercede  for  weak  Christians 
battling  on  earth.  The  saints  do  not  form  a  special  group  among  the  Christians. 
As  for  conversion  to  Christianity,  it  takes  place  once  but  is  something  which 
must  be  continued,  for  the  true  church  is  a  repentant  one. 

The  foregoing  examples  strengthen  the  view  that  the  Apoc  is  a  continuation 
of  the  oldest,  or  at  least  of  a  very  primitive,  Christian  theology.  The  role  of  the 
community  prophets,  the  role  of  John  and  the  expectation  of  two  final  prophets, 
as  also  the  concept  that  God  himself  and  not  Christ  will  perform  the  judgment, 
suggest  an  early  stage  of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Apoc  has  no  de¬ 
veloped  martyr  theology  and  represents  no  purely  future  eschatology,  because 
Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  has  already  won  the  decisive  victory. — J.J.C. 

687r.  A.  Satake,  Die  Gemeindeordnung  in  der  Johannesapokalypse ,  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  21  (Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1966),  viii  and  224  pp. 

T.  Holtz,  TheolLitZeit  93  (4,  *68)  262-264. — Summary.  Neither  the  ex- 
egetical  nor  the  historical  aspects  of  this  analysis  convincingly  demonstrate  in 
Apoc  a  type  of  prophet-led  community  structure. — G.W.M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

688r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Grundriss  der  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  [cf. 
NT  A  12,  p.  267;  §§  13-340r— 341r]. 

V.  P.  Furnish,  J ournBibLit  87  (4,  ’68)  442-444. — Cs  work  is  an  impressive 
achievement;  “the  presentation  is  at  once  compact  and  comprehensive,  probing 
and  lucid,  informative  and  provocative.”  As  a  new  NT  theology  by  a  Bultmann- 
ian,  it  justifies  its  existence  by  building  upon  and  moving  beyond  Bultmann’s 
work  in  many  respects,  enumerated  here.  A  number  of  C’s  judgments  invite  fur¬ 
ther  discussion,  e.g.  his  argument  that  all  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  originate 
in  the  church’s  faith,  his  narrow  definition  of  Fruhkatholizismus ,  etc. — G.W.M. 

689r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  Penna,  “A  proposito  di  una  recente  teologia  del  Nuovo  Testamento,” 
RivistBib  16  (2,  ’68)  207-213. — C  reconsiders  the  kerygma  of  the  early  Christian 
community,  re-evaluates  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  studies  Pauline  theology 
from  a  fresh  angle.  His  depreciation  of  the  kerygma  of  the  early  community 
is  difficult  to  justify;  his  terminology  is  at  times  vague  and  a  bit  confusing  and 
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some  of  his  views  on  Pauline  and  Johannine  theology  are  contestable.  Besides, 
his  attitude  toward  Catholicism  can  scarcely  be  called  ecumenical  and  betrays 
ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  work  is  a  landmark  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  future  work  on  the  subject. — C.S. 

i 

690r.  O.  Cullmann,  Salvation  in  History  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  143;  §§  13-342r — 
343r]. 

G.  W.  MacRae,  TheolStud  29  (3,  ’68)  519-521. — Summary  of  contents.  The 
reviewer  objects  to  the  analogy  drawn  between  Gnosticism  and  existentialism. 
The  book  is  both  personal  and  polemical  and  in  these  qualities  lie  both  its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  In  particular  C  defines  the  ultimate  aim  of  exegesis 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ignore  the  pressing  modern  problem  of  hermeneutics  and 
to  imply  that  salvation-history  ends  with  the  NT.  But  on  the  whole  this  is  a 
major  work  by  a  great  NT  theologian. — G.W.M.  (Author.) 

691.  M.  T.  Kelsey,  “Is  the  World  View  of  Jesus  Outmoded?  A  Theology  for 
the  New  Testament,”  ChristCent  86  (4,  ’69)  112-115. 

A  demythologizing  theology  of  the  NT  is  deficient  because  it  is  based  on  an 
existentialist  philosophy  that  assumes  a  narrowly  monistic  theory  of  knowledge 
and  neglects  the  realm  of  the  unconscious.  The  NT  should  be  interpreted  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  world  view,  such  as  that  of  C.  G.  Jung,  which  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  human  unconscious. — G.W.M. 

692.  H.  Schurmann,  “Reflexions  en  marge  du  probleme  de  la  ‘desacralisation.’ 
Le  point  d’attache  du  sacral  dans  la  Revelation  neotestamentaire,”  Par 
Liturg  50  (5,  ’68)  401-432. 

Translation  of  an  article  in  Seelsorger  38  (1,  ’68)  38-48;  (2,  ’68)  89-104 
[§  13-352]. 

Church  &  Ministry 

693.  J.  Blank,  “Der  Priester  im  Lichte  der  Bibel,”  Seelsorger  38  (3,  ’68) 
155-164. 

The  priesthood  of  the  OT  and  that  of  pagan  religions  do  not  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  NT.  In  fact,  instead  of  presenting  the  idea  of  a  priesthood, 
the  NT  writers  speak  of  church  offices  and  duties  which  are  summarized  in 
the  concept  of  service.  Paul  stressed  the  charismatic  functions,  but  from  the  2nd 
century  on,  these  were  treated  as  of  lesser  importance  and  were  almost  forced 
into  the  service  of  heresy  and  schism. — J.J.C. 

694.  M.  M.  Bourke,  “Reflections  on  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,” 
CathBibQuart  30  (4,  ’68)  493-511. 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  charisms  of  apostles,  prophets,  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  Corinthian  church,  against  the  background  of  NT  usage, 
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leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  direction  was  not  lacking  in  the  community, 
but  apart  from  Paul  himself  it  is  not  clear  who  exercised  it.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  spirit-inspired  ad  hoc  direction  either.  Succession  is  simply 
not  discussed.  (2)  In  the  Pastorals,  however,  apostolic  succession  is  a  central 
issue,  but  this  development  does  not  seem  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  implications 
of  Paul’s  own  thought.  (3)  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  apostles  but  also  to  a  wider  group  including  chiefly  the  bishops 
and  presbyters.  (4)  H.  Kung  in  The  Church  (1967) — the  work  which  prompts 
the  present  reflections — is  enthusiastic  for  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  this  trait 
is  both  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  his  book.  In  particular,  the  book  rightly 
stresses  that  a  church  order  faithful  to  the  NT  need  not  be  conditioned  on  ordi¬ 
nation  and  that  the  reality  of  the  Eucharist  in  non-episcopal  churches  is  a 
distinct  probability. — G.W.M. 

695.  E.  P.  Clowney,  “Toward  a  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Church,”  WestTheol 
Journ  31  (1,  ’68)  22-81. 

Modern  ecclesiology  is  marked  by  a  tendency  toward  socializing  the  church, 
a  tendency  toward  secularizing  it,  and  finally  a  tendency  toward  sacramentalizing 
it.  A  consideration  of  the  full  biblical  doctrine  concerning  the  church  is  greatly 
needed.  This  is  presented  under  the  headings  of  the  people  of  God,  the  kingdom 
and  the  body  of  Chirst,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  The  study  shows  that 
the  modern  trends  are  not  doing  full  justice  to  the  biblical  portrait  of  the 
church. — J.J.C. 


696.  K.  Grayston,  “Ministry  and  Laity,”  ChurchQuart  1  (2,  ’68)  149-161. 

The  paper  considers  the  ministry  of  the  laity  in  its  relation  to  the  ministry 
of  the  ordained  ministry.  In  the  past  it  was  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  and  the  ministry  was  a  self-contained  part  of  Christian  theology,  isolated 
from  convictions  about  the  nature  and  activity  of  God  and  of  men.  This  isolation 
is  a  rather  serious  theological  mistake.  For  theological  truth  is  inherently  bound 
up  with  the  historical  and  social  conditions  of  human  existence,  not  only  those 
of  the  1st  century  but  also  of  the  present  time.  In  the  church  a  separated  ministry 
is  needed  because  Christians  are  recruited  from  the  world  and  they  remain  in 
danger  of  accepting  the  world’s  terms.  The  separated  ministry  is  meant  to 
counteract  this  danger  and  to  ensure  that  Christ  is  totally  present  and  that  his 
whole  ministry  is  performed.  The  ministry  of  priest,  prophet  and  wise  man  in 
Israel  is  thus  transformed  into  Christian  terms. 

We  should  abandon  the  view  that  Christianity  possesses  a  body  of  truths  which 
are  to  be  handed  on.  What  is  to  be  handed  on  is  not  truths,  but  the  faith  (Jude 
3).  The  faith  contains  at  least  the  apostolic  tradition  about  Jesus,  perhaps  the 
kerygmatic  preaching  and  even  the  images  by  which  he  was  described.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christian  truths  are  discovered  by  the  interaction  between  this 
faith  and  knowledge,  knowledge  obtained  by  asking  answerable  questions  of  the 
physical  world  and  of  our  social  environment.  In  this  search  for  truth  the 
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minister  should  be  the  person  trained  to  stimulate  and  help  the  laity  to  discover 
Christian  truths  which  neither  minister  nor  layman  yet  possesses.  The  foregoing 
considerations  are  then  applied  to  schemes  for  church  unions. — J.J.C. 

697.  P.  Jacquemont,  “Autorite  et  obeissance  selon  l’Bcriture,”  VieSpir  Supple¬ 
ment  86  (’68)  340-350. 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  three  levels  of  authority  and  obedience  in  the 
Bible:  that  of  human  society,  that  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  which  pertains  to  all 
Christians,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  which  may  be  said  to  pertain  to  forms  of 
religious  life  understood  as  the  sign  of  the  kingdom. — G.W.M. 

698.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Einigung  in  Christus.  Gedanken  uber  die  Vielheit 
der  biblischen  Theologien  und  den  Geist  der  Einheit  in  der  Kirche,” 
FreibZeitPhilT heol  15  (2,  ’68)  171-189. 

When  in  search  of  Christian  unity  appeal  is  made  to  the  one  word  of  God 
in  Scripture,  the  churches  must  confront  the  multiplicity  of  theologies  within 
the  Bible  itself.  What  is  the  bond  of  unity  in  biblical  theologies?  In  the  OT  no 
internal  unity  is  present;  only  in  Christ  does  the  Old  Covenant  find  its  unity, 
and  only  in  Christ  as  the  transcendent  love  of  the  Father.  Here  too  lie  the  bond 
of  unity  in  the  NT  and  the  very  possibility  of  the  church,  as  a  being-in-Christ. — 
G.W.M. 

Various  Themes 

699.  V.  Bartling,  “Notes  on  ‘Spirit-Baptism’  and  ‘Prophetic  Utterance,’  ” 
ConcTheolMon  39  (10,  ’68)  708-714. 

In  Acts  only  2:1-4  is  concerned  clearly  with  glossolalia;  elsewhere  in  the  NT 
the  phenomenon  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Cor  12 — 14  and  in  Mk  16:17,  not  part 
of  the  original  Gospel.  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  means  baptism  with  water. 
Prophecy  in  the  early  churches  chiefly  meant  conveying  to  the  Christians  what 
they  were  to  do  in  special  circumstances.  The  gift  ceased  to  exist  with  the 
formation  of  the  canon.  Present  emphases  given  to  charismatic  experiences  can 
lead  to  a  denigrating  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism. — J.O’R. 

700r.  H.  D.  Betz,  Nachfolge  und  Nachahmung  Jesu  Christi  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  266]. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  349-350. — Brief  summary.  This  is 
a  learned  and  richly  documented  work  which  appears  to  give  too  little  space  to 
the  vast  non-NT  materials  and  to  restrict  too  much  the  NT  materials  examined. 
In  dealing  with  the  NT  it  accepts  uncritically  the  standard  assumptions  of 
“critical  orthodoxy.”  The  main  conclusion  regarding  cultic  mimesis  and  in 
particular  the  treatment  of  Phil  2  are  interesting  and  important. — G.W.M. 
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701.  J.  Bligh,  “Salvation  by  Hope,”  Way  8  (4,  ’68)  270-280. 

In  the  NT  hope  is  related  to  faith  in  such  a  way  that  man  can  be  said  to  be 
justified  by  hope  (cp.  Rom  8:24) ;  hope  and  faith  express  different  aspects  of 
man’s  one  response  to  God’s  call.  In  terms  of  its  content,  Christian  hope  may 
be,  and  often  has  been,  either  other-wordly  or  this-wordly,  but  the  two  forms 
of  hope  should  be  held  in  fruitful  tension. — G.W.M. 

702.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,”  C ommonweal 
89  (6,  ’68)  173-179. 

The  article  examines  three  problems:  (1)  the  paucity  of  references  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  (2)  the  impersonal  use  of  the  Spirit,  (3) 
the  problem  of  Jn  7:39  and  Acts  19:2.  Judaism  contemporary  with  Jesus  was 
far  from  uniform.  Some  Jews  could  accept  a  sensible  presence  of  Yahweh  and 
some  even  reported  apparitions  of  him.  This  presence  of  Yahweh  was  expressed 
under  various  titles:  the  Spirit,  Word,  Wisdom,  Shekinah,  Glory,  etc.  Pneu- 
matology  comprises  all  these.  The  early  Christians  appear  to  have  seen  Jesus 
as  the  incarnation  of  this  presence.  This  is  shown,  e.g.,  in  the  infancy  narra¬ 
tives,  the  baptism  scene,  the  transfiguration  and  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves. 
Thus  Jesus  was  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  and  this  may  account  for 
the  paucity  of  references  and  the  impersonal  use  of  the  Spirit.  The  fact  that 
Jesus  used  the  title  “Son”  and  the  voice  from  heaven  declared  him  as  such 
would  give  rise  to  a  binitarian  but  not  Trinitarian  belief.  When  Jesus  sent  the 
Spirit  after  his  ascension  this  was  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Later  the 
early  Christian  community  found  itself  producing  the  life  of  Jesus  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  actual  experience  of  this  they  began  to  realize  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  a  distinct  person  and  had  come  as  another  Paraclete.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  seen  in  Acts 
and  1  Cor  and  compares  these  with  the  functions  of  the  Spirit  in  Jewish  oral 
tradition:  these  include  prophecy,  wisdom,  poetic  inspiration,  spiritual  purity 
and  exaltation. — J.M.F.  (Author.) 

703.  S.  Legasse,  “A  propos  de  l’idee  de  ‘substitution  penale’  dans  la  Redemp¬ 
tion.  Note  exegetique,”  BullLitEccl  69  (2,  ’68)  81-97. 

Contemporary  exegesis  should  relegate  definitively  to  the  museum  of  Christian 
thought  the  notion  of  penal  substitution  as  an  explanation  of  our  redemption. 
The  NT  does  not  allow  us  to  picture  Jesus  as  carrying  men’s  guilt,  becoming 
the  object  of  divine  anger  and  suffering  the  punishment  which  sin  deserved.  The 
fourth  Servant  Song  of  Isa  53  is  not  a  rigorous  prediction  of  Jesus’  passion. 
The  servant  endures  divine  chastisement  in  place  of  others  on  whom  it  should 
have  fallen.  To  re-establish  peace  between  God  and  guilty  Israel  the  innocent 
man  endures  the  people’s  educative  punishment.  In  the  NT  there  is  no  question 
of  educative  punishment  nor  of  a  punishment  which  Jesus  bore  in  substitution. 
That  Jesus  is  “delivered”  by  God  to  death  (Rom  4:25;  8:32)  indicates  the  divine 
involvement  in  the  redemption,  not  that  Jesus  is  chastised  by  God. 
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Since  St.  Anselm  theologians  have  attributed  the  cruel  and  criminal  modalities 
of  Christ’s  passion  to  God’s  permissive  will  which  allowed  the  exercise  of  human 
liberty  and  conferred  on  Christ’s  cruel  death  the  value  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
redeeming  humanity.  Lk,  however,  sees  the  passion  as  the  supreme  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  the  diabolic  powers.  Jn  has  a  similar  theme:  a  moral  dualism 
includes  all  humanity,  both  the  children  of  God  who  come  to  the  light  and  those 
who  remain  in  darkness  and  have  for  their  father  the  devil,  the  “murderer  from 
the  beginning.”  In  the  devil’s  triumph  at  the  passion  the  power  of  evil  is  van¬ 
quished.  For  Paul  the  demoniacal  “powers”  share  with  the  Torah  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Christ’s  death.  Slain  by  the  “princes  of  this  world”  Christ  neutralized 
forever  their  power.  Satan  did  not  realize  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death;  other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  have  “crucified  the  Lord  of  glory”  (1  Cor  2:8). — G.G.O’C. 

704.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Dio  nella  Bibbia,”  CivCatt  119/3  (2837,  ’68)  371-380. 

A  study  of  the  NT  presentation  of  God  as  love,  as  father  and  as  spouse. 

705.  C.  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  “The  Day  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  BiblSac  125 
(500,  ’68)  352-359. 

Premillenialists  differ  over  the  meaning  of  phrases  such  as  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  the  Day  of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  Some  twenty  such  combinations  of  day  occur 
in  the  NT,  but  all  of  them  can  be  united  in  the  full  title,  “The  Day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  This  day  extends  from  the  translation  of  the  church  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  after  the  close  of  the  millenial  age,  and 
includes  the  period  of  the  tribulation,  the  whole  millenium  and  the  judgments 
following  the  millenium. — J.J.C. 

706.  S.  V.  McCasland,  “Man  in  the  Biblical  Perspective,”  LexTheolQuart 
3  (4,  ’68)  107-116. 

The  OT  tells  us  much  about  man’s  nature  and  function,  e.g.  his  creation,  the 
origin  of  marriage,  his  spiritual  nature,  his  being  the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
with  the  ability  to  see  God  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Christianity  is  heir  to 
this  theology  of  the  OT  but  makes  some  unique  contributions  to  it.  Paul  vividly 
portrays  man’s  sinful  nature  which  can  be  conquered  only  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  man’s  life  in  response  to  faith. 
John  in  his  Gospel  has  two  basic  concepts:  the  depravity  of  man  in  his  natural 
state,  and  regeneration  and  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  both  respects 
the  thought  of  John  closely  resembles  that  of  Paul. — J.J.C. 

707.  H.  M.  Morris,  “Biblical  Eschatology  and  Modern  Science,”  BiblSac  125 
(500,  ’68)  291-299. 

In  the  future  fiery  destruction,  the  materials  in  the  world  will  not  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  but  the  cosmos,  i.e.  the  ordered  system  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  thesis  is  developed  under  the  headings :  the  millenium  and 
the  antediluvian  world,  geophysical  changes  during  the  tribulation,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Edenic  conditions  in  the  new  world,  the  hell  of  fire. — J.J.C. 
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708.  E.  F.  Osborn,  “Ethical  Perspectives  in  the  New  Testament,”  AusBibRev 
16  (1-4,  ’68)  1-14. 

The  article  clarifies  what  is  meant  by  an  ethical  perspective  and  studies  the 
ethical  statements  against  their  historical  background  with  the  realization  that 
Christian  standards  today  are  almost  everywhere  under  attack.  The  main  topics 
treated  are  righteousness,  discipleship,  faith  and  freedom,  love. — J.J.C. 

709.  R.  Pesch,  “Die  neutestamentliche  Weisung  fur  die  Ehe,”  BibLeb  9  (3, 
’68)  208-221. 

Mt  19:1-12  does  not  report  exactly  what  Jesus  said;  rather  the  Evangelist  in 
his  narrative  applies  that  teaching  to  the  problems  of  his  own  day.  In  the  di¬ 
alogue  with  his  adversaries  (Mk  10:3-4),  Jesus  asks  them  what  Moses  com¬ 
manded.  They  answer,  he  permitted  divorce.  Jesus  seeks  positive  instruction; 
they  reply  with  an  exception  and  a  permission.  God  intended  that  the  purpose  of 
matrimony  should  be  unity  and  that  its  obligations  should  be  taken  in  deadly 
earnest.  Paul’s  teaching  is  similar.  He  does  not  treat  marriage  as  a  natural  in¬ 
stitution  but  as  one  built  upon  supernatural  love  such  as  is  described  in  1  Cor  13 
and  as  an  image  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  church.  Biblical  anthro¬ 
pology  never  considers  husband  and  wife  alone  but  always  in  the  presence  of 
God,  subject  to  his  commands  and  aided  by  his  grace.  The  NT  does  not  present 
marriage  as  it  is  at  times  but  as  it  can  and  should  be — a  vocation  to  fidelity, 
peace  and  love. — J.J.C. 

710.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Freiheit  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament,”  BibLeb  9  (3, 
’68)  157-164. 

Political  freedom,  the  desire  of  liberation  from  foreign  domination,  figures 
prominently  in  the  OT.  As  for  religious  freedom,  man  though  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  is  considered  as  completely  the  servant  of  God.  The  question  how  hu¬ 
man  freedom  can  be  reconciled  with  divine  omnipotence  was  little  discussed  until 
the  late  Jewish  writings.  For  the  Greeks,  freedom  originally  meant  political  in¬ 
dependence  but  later  was  conceived  as  personal,  the  freedom  of  thought.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  the  Greek  was  free  as  contrasted  with  the  barbarian,  the  thinker  as 
contrasted  with  the  man  immersed  in  error,  the  redeemed  as  contrasted  with  the 
unredeemed.  The  NT  authors  write  with  this  as  a  background  and  often  correct 
certain  aspects  and  emphases  in  Greek  thought. 

Little  concerned  with  political  freedom,  the  NT  advocates  freedom  in  the  so¬ 
cial  sense  without  provoking  revolution,  but  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  freedom.  Paul  and  John  maintain  that  freedom  is  not  so  much 
a  deliverance  from  something  as  for  something — freedom  from  the  Law  for  the 
gospel,  from  the  flesh  for  the  Spirit,  from  sin  to  grace,  from  death  to  life.  It  is 
in  the  realm  of  inner  freedom  that  the  NT  writers  most  differ  from  the  Greeks. 
The  latter  believed  that  man  attained  freedom  through  his  own  efforts,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  realized  this  came  as  a  gift  from  God’s  grace.  Furthermore,  the  NT  gives 
the  solution  to  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  the  relation  between  law  and  free¬ 
dom. — J.J.C. 
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711.  S.  Witek,  “Teologia  pokory  w  Nowym  Testamencie  (Theologia  humili- 
tatis  in  Novo  Testamento),”  RuchBibLiturg  21  (3,  ’68)  129-139. 

The  notion  of  ‘andwa,  in  the  OT  finds  its  echo  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  all  its  elements  in  Christ.  Paul’s  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
notion  consists  in  his  identification  of  humility  as  a  necessary  expression  of  the 
charity  exemplified  by  Christ  for  us.  As  a  result,  Paul  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
humility:  subjection  one  to  another.  Other  NT  writers  repeat  the  OT  notion  of 
complete  dependence  on  God,  or  take  up  Paul’s  emphasis  but  add  other  virtues 
to  humility  as  included  in  its  entourage. — J.P. 

Death,  cf.  §  13-525. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

7 12.  A.  Baker,  “Justin’s  Agraphon  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,”  JournBibLit 
8 7  (3,  ’68)  277-287. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  J.  Jeremias’  Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus  O.  Hofius  re¬ 
gards  the  saying  in  the  Liber  Graduum  “as  you  are  found,  you  will  be  assumed” 
as  the  earliest  form  of  the  well-known  agraphon  in  Justin’s  Dialogue  47,  5.  The 
present  article  offers:  (1)  a  critical  examination  of  the  established  sources  for 
the  agraphon,  (2)  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  Liber  Graduum  evidence 
(perhaps  an  ancient  tradition),  and  (3)  a  list  of  twelve  other  instances  of  the 
agraphon.  It  is  difficult  to  sustain  the  attribution  of  it  to  a  doubtful  pseudo- 
Ezekiel,  and  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  have  made  a  plausible  case  for  its 
being  a  saying  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  apocryphal  works,  in  which 
many  agrapha  occur,  including  the  present  saying,  to  transfer  utterances  of  the 
leading  characters  to  Jesus  himself. — G.W.M. 

713.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “The  Early  Roman  Church,  Judaism,  and  Jewish-Chris- 
tianity,”  AnglTheolRev  49  (4,  ’67)  371-384. 

An  examination  of  1  Clement  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  and  well  into  the  2nd  century  there  was  much  greater  Jewish  and 
Jewish- Christian  influence  on  the  church  of  Rome  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
addition  to  the  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  background  of  1  Clem  1 — 7  pointed 
out  by  K.  Beyschlag  ( Clemens  Romanus  und  der  Fruhkatholizismus,  1966), 
other  examples  are  suggested  in  35:1-6;  24:4-5  and  59:3 — 61:3.  In  the  Shep¬ 
herd ,  especially  the  Mandates  and  Similitudes  1 — 5,  Jewish  traditions  are  found 
to  underlie  the  following:  the  emphasis  on  truth,  the  two  angels  and  the  two 
ways,  the  emphasis  on  monotheism  and  the  fear  of  God,  life,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
represented  by  virgins. — G.W.M. 

714.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “The  Origins  and  Emergence  of  the  Church  in  Edessa 
during  the  First  Two  Centuries  A.D.,”  VigChrist  22  (3,  ’68)  161-175. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Edessa,  with  special  attention  to 
Addai,  Tatian  and  Bardaisan,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  Looking  back 
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to  the  origins  of  the  church  in  Edessa,  “we  must  envisage  an  evangelisation  from 
Palestine  which  took  root  among  the  strong  Jewish  colony  in  the  city.  From  this 
seed  an  indigenous  Syriac  Christianity  developed  along  ascetic  and  encratite 
lines  which  early  on  became  permeated  with  dualistic  tendencies.  Within  this 
milieu  can  be  placed  the  Gospel  of  Thomas ,  the  Odes  of  Solomon ,  the  Psalms  of 
Thomas  and  the  work  of  Tatian  which  culminated  in  the  Syriac  Diatessaron.” 
Bardaisan  was  the  outstanding  original  scientific  thinker,  but  original  specula¬ 
tion  was  rare  in  the  Syriac  church,  and  he  soon  fell  into  disfavor. — G.W.M. 

71 5r.  J.  Danielou,  Etudes  d’exegese  judeo-chretienne  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  162]. 

L.  W.  Barnard,  VigChrist  22  (3,  ’68)  224-226. — This  study  of  the  testimonia 
in  early  Christian  writings  is  an  important  and  fundamental  work,  excellently 
written.  One  can,  however,  raise  two  questions:  first  concerning  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  such  an  entity  as  “Jewish  Christianity”  as  D  understands  it,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  concerning  D’s  tendency  to  ignore  the  historical  background  and  milieu  of 
the  writings  he  cites.  Barnabas  6:4  is  examined  as  an  instance  of  the  latter. — 
G.W.M. 

716r.  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  Martyrdom  and  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  150;  §  13-408r]. 

D.  R.  A.  Hare,  Perspective  9  (2,  ’68)  170-175. — Summary  of  the  main  argu¬ 
ment.  F  deals  uncritically  with  the  sources  in  showing  that  between  A.D.  70-135 
the  conflict  between  the  Empire  and  the  church  was  secondary  to  that  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  he  attributes  to  Jewish  agency  in  the  Gentile  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  church  a  greater  role  than  the  evidence  allows.  In  many  other  areas 
F  makes  questionable  or  unsupported  generalizations. — G.W.M. 

717r.  O.  Knoch,  Eigenart  und  Bedeutung  der  Eschatologie  im  theologischen 
Aufriss  des  ersten  Clemensbriefes  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  294]. 

K.  Beyschlag,  Clemens  Romanus  und  der  Friihkatholizismus  [cf.  NT  A 
10,  p.  431]. 

J.  Cambier,  “Deux  etudes  sur  Clement  de  Rome,”  RevHistEccl  63  (2,  ’68) 
415-428. — Both  books  are  summarized.  K’s  is  highly  praised.  It  shows  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  K  fittingly  emphasizes  that  in  Clement’s  theology  es¬ 
chatological  expectation  plays  no  part;  it  has  by  this  time  become  a  traditional 
value.  While  K  thinks  the  living  tradition  of  the  NT  influenced  Clement’s  cita¬ 
tion,  it  seems  rather  that  the  writer  utilizes  NT  texts  to  express  his  own  way  of 
presenting  religious  truths.  More  than  once  K  shows  how  Clement  modifies  the 
dynamism  and  the  dialectic  of  NT  eschatology  for  a  more  moralizing  and  prag¬ 
matic  Christianity  which  is  oriented  to  accept  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  obtain 
the  promised  reward. 

A  critique  of  B’s  work  is  offered.  Arguing  from  documents  which  are  later 
than  Clement,  B  reconstructs  a  pre-Catholic  Roman  tradition  of  the  sixties  and 
claims  that  Clement  is  a  faithful  witness  of  this  tradition.  Here  too  much  seems 
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built  upon  hypotheses.  The  thought  of  Clement  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Synoptics,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  in  more  than  one  point  Luke’s  ideas.  But  all 
this  is  not  proved  in  the  body  of  the  work.  However,  this  careful  study  will 
prove  most  valuable  for  the  history  of  early  Christian  theology. — J.J.C. 

718.  B.  Layton,  “The  Sources,  Date  and  Transmission  of  Didache  1.3b — 2.1,” 
HarvTheolRev  61  (3,  ’68)  343-383. 

A  line-by-line  analysis  of  the  pericope  shows  that  it  forms  a  harmonizing  re- 
cueil  of  various  sources  composed  by  a  single  writer  and  written  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  1st  century.  The  relationship  of  Didache  1:2b — 2:1  to  the  rest  of  the 
Didache  can  be  explained  either  (1)  as  a  Christianizing  interpolation  inserted 
into  the  Greek  “Two  Ways”  while  the  latter  work  circulated  independently;  later 
this  Christianized  “Two  Ways”  would  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Didache 
as  chaps.  1 — 6.  Or  (2)  the  interpolation  was  made  by  the  same  Christian  writer 
who  assembled  and  edited  what  is  known  today  as  the  Didache ;  the  compositor 
of  1:3b — 2:1  would  then  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  entire  work.  Or  (3) — 
the  most  frequently  accepted  solution — the  passage  was  interpolated  into  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Didache  published  50  or  100  years  previously.  The  author  inclines  to 
the  first  or  third  solution. — J.J.C. 

719r.  F.  Normann,  Christos  Didaskalos  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  268]. 

E.  Fascher,  TheolRev  64  (4,  ’68)  315-318. — An  extensive  summary  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  particularly  of  the  patristic  texts.  As  with  other  Catholic  writers,  there 
is  a  predilection  for  the  first  Evangelist,  and  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rabbinic  col¬ 
oring  of  his  thought,  a  position  challenged  by  recent  Protestant  scholarship. — 
J.J.C. 

720r.  L.  Pernveden,  The  Concept  of  the  Church  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  150]. 

S.  Giet,  “A  propos  de  l’ecclesiologie  du  ‘Pasteur’  d’Hermas,”  RevHistEccl 
63  (2,  ’68)  429-437. — The  main  thesis,  that  the  key  to  the  Shepherd  is  its  eccle- 
siology,  has  not  been  proved.  The  book  more  than  once  shows  a  lack  of  critical 
acumen,  and  the  integral  authenticity  of  the  text  has  not  been  firmly  established. 
Moreover,  the  opinions  proposed  by  the  reviewer  in  his  work  on  the  Shepherd 
are  not  really  discussed.  Several  reservations  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  vol¬ 
ume,  but  the  bibliography  is  impressive  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  pertinent 
literature  is  manifest  here.  -J.J.C. 

721.  J.  Rohde,  “Haresie  und  Schisma  im  ersten  Clemensbrief  und  in  den  Igna- 
tius-Briefen,”  NovTest  10  (2-3,  ’68)  217-233. 

A  comparison  of  the  controversies  underlying  1  Clement  and  the  letters  of  Ig¬ 
natius,  conducted  in  dialogue  with  scholarship  on  these  works,  yields  the  follow¬ 
ing  results.  Clement  combats  schism,  on  ecclesiological  grounds,  which  is  the 
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more  dangerous  because  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  heresy.  Ignatius,  on  the  other 
hand,  combats  heresy,  on  Christological  grounds  (Docetic  and  Jewish),  which 
is  already  leading  to  schism. — G.W.M. 

722 r.  G.  Schille,  Anfdnge  der  Kirche.  Erwdgungen  zur  apostolischen  Friihge- 
schichte ,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie,  Theologische  Abhandlun- 
gen  43  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1966),  238  pp. 

W.  Schmithals,  TheolLitZeit  93  (3,  ’68)  184-185. — S  is  justified  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  traditional  picture  of  the  history  of  the  early  church  which  is  based 
upon  Acts  and  the  Synoptics.  His  alternative  view,  however,  remains  a  hypothe¬ 
sis  not  solidly  founded.  Several  defects  in  his  work  are  pointed  out,  e.g.  insuffi¬ 
cient  consideration  of  Paul’s  role,  inadequate  exegesis,  failure  to  apply  consis¬ 
tently  form-  and  redaction-criticism. — J.J.C. 

723.  E.  Testa,  “L’apporto  delle  iscrizioni  nazaretane,”  RivistBib  16  (2,  ’68) 
167-185. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  brought  to  light  during  the  recent  excavations  in 
Nazareth  have  contributed  substantially  to  prove  that  there  was  a  flourishing 
Jewish-Christian  community  there  during  the  first  four  centuries.  The  theologian 
now  has  evidence  to  show  the  popular  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  before  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  also  among  Jewish-Christian  groups,  coupled  with  their  faith 
in  the  incarnation.  One  has  to  note  also  the  existence  of  the  cult  of  the  martyrs 
and  of  Mary  from  the  2nd  and  the  3rd  centuries  respectively.  The  biblical  scholar 
now  possesses  proof  for  the  existence  of  the  Targum  on  Isa  55  to  explain  1  Cor 
10:4;  Jn  4:8-15;  7:37-39;  19:34.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Apoc  was 
known  in  Palestine  before  the  4th  century  and  that  the  “Ave  Maria”  was  used 
before  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  All  this  evidence  demonstrates  the  solidity  of  the 
sensus  fidei  and  the  tradition  of  our  faith. — C.S. 

724.  U.  Wickert,  “Paulus,  der  erste  Klemens  und  Stephan  von  Rom:  drei 
Epochen  der  friihen  Kirche  aus  okumenischer  Sicht,”  ZeitKirchGesch  79 
(2,  ’68)  145-158. 

Reflections  on  three  stages  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  church  history: 
the  conversion  experience  of  Paul,  the  entry  of  Christianity  into  world  history  as 
reflected  in  1  Clement ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  as  seen  in  Stephen  of 
Rome.  These  stages  are  characterized  as  “reiner  Ursprung,  kosmische  Verschat- 
tung  des  Ursprungs,  und  anthropozentrische  Inversion.” 

1  Clement ,  cf.  §  13-647. 

Judaism 

725.  J.  Barr,  “Le  judaisme  postbiblique  et  la  theologie  de  l’Ancien  Testament,” 
RevTheolPhil  18  (4,  ’68)  209-217. 

The  OT  contains  a  crystallization  of  Israel’s  experience  with  God,  a  process 
of  interpretation  which  the  Lord  wished  to  be  continued  even  after  the  last  OT 
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books  were  written.  This  tradition  of  interpretation  is  characterized  by  obedi¬ 
ence  and  disobedience  which  led  to  the  distortions  caused  by  sin.  Jesus  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Jewish  tradition,  but  this  fact  should  not  cause  us  to  minimize  the  re¬ 
spect  due  it.  Today  the  question  of  the  value  of  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition 
arises  in  a  new  form:  Did  the  forces  which  influenced  the  process  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  originate  in  the  OT  itself,  and  are  they  based  on  it?  Christian  theology 
should  not  prejudge  the  question.  Interpretative  Jewish  tradition  formed  the 
background  for  Jesus’  ministry,  and  within  this  tradition  there  were  conflicts, 
e.g.  the  dispute  regarding  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  tradition.  The  con¬ 
flict  of  Christianity  with  Jewish  tradition  is  a  profound  tragedy  which  is  not 
realized  if  one  writes  off  Jewish  tradition  as  simply  wrong.  The  conflict  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  meant  a  loss  for  the  former,  but  for  the  latter  also  and 
for  the  entire  world.  There  is,  however,  hope  that  one  day  the  loss  will  be  re¬ 
paired. — J.J.C. 

726r.  A.  Buchler,  Studies  in  Sin  and  Atonement  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  148]. 

J.  B.  Agus,  TheolStud  29  (3,  ’68)  521-526. — Extensive  analytical  summary. 
The  republication  of  this  classic  study  is  a  contribution  to  Jewish-Christian  di¬ 
alogue.  F.  C.  Grant’s  Prolegomenon  provides  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  B’s 
work,  though  it  overstates  the  results  with  respect  to  Paul  and  rabbinic  Judaism. 
— G.W.M. 

727r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  B.  Ward,  “Special  Study  in  Judaism,”  RestorQuart  11  (3,  ’68)  184-198. — 
Summary.  This  reprint  is  justified  and  welcome  for  the  antidote  that  B’s  work 
gives  to  an  extremely  legalistic  view  of  Judaism,  even  though  the  book  would 
need  to  be  updated  in  several  respects.  An  up-to-date  bibliography  and  an  index 
would  have  improved  the  work.  In  F.  C.  Grant’s  introduction  Paul’s  relationship 
to  the  Judaism  B  describes  remains  problematic,  but  Grant  correctly  emphasizes 
the  uniqueness  of  Christ’s  role  as  suffering  messiah. — G.W.M. 

728.  G.  Dip,  “Problema  del  Mesias  paciente,”  EstEcl  43  (165,  ’68)  155-179. 

Was  there  a  pre-Christian  Jewish  belief  in  a  suffering  messiah?  To  answer 
this  question  a  survey  is  presented  of  modern  scholarly  opinion  and  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  sources  in  both  Hellenistic  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  The  following  conclu¬ 
sions  are  reached.  (1)  The  redemptive  work  of  Christ  was  prepared  for  in 
prophecy,  especially  in  Isa  53;  the  fact  that  this  prophecy  was  understood  in 
Judaism  is  seen  in  all  the  versions  except  the  Targum.  (2)  Because  it  conflicted 
with  more  popular  messianic  expectations,  the  idea  of  a  suffering  messiah  was 
not  widely  accepted,  though  it  was  held  by  some,  as  both  the  versions  and  the 
rabbinic  literature  attest. — G.W.M. 
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729.  H.  Mantel,  “The  Causes  of  the  Bar  Kokba  Revolt,”  JewQuartRev  58  (4, 
’68)  274-296.  [Cf.  §  13-429.] 

An  examination  of  the  rabbinic  sources  as  well  as  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Euse¬ 
bius  shows  that  the  revolt  was  caused,  not  by  any  act  of  the  Romans,  but  rather 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  rebellion  led  by  Bar  Cocheba,  who  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Hasmoneans,  and  by  the  belief  that  Bar  Cocheba  was  messiah. 
The  imperial  decrees  were  thus  not  causes  of  but  reactions  to  the  revolt,  which 
lasted  much  longer  than  the  short  period  of  open  rebellion  would  imply;  the 
decrees  were  acts  of  martial  law. — G.W.M. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

730.  H.  Bardtke,  “Qumran  und  seine  Probleme,”  TheolRund  33  (2,  ’68)  97- 

119. 

A  survey  of  literature,  largely  of  the  past  decade,  which  reflects  sharply  dif¬ 
fering  explanations  of  the  Qumran  question  in  general. 

731.  P.  Colella,  “Nuovi  manoscritti  del  Mar  Morto,”  RivistBib  16  (2,  ’68) 
214-215. 

A  brief  report  on  the  Temple  Scroll  [cf.  §  12-734]. 

732r.  A.-M.  Denis,  Les  themes  de  connaissance  dans  le  Document  de  Damas, 
Studia  hellenistica  15  (Louvain:  Nauwelaerts,  1967),  xxvi  and  246  pp. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  JournBibLit  87  (3,  ’68)  341-343. — This  analysis  of  word- 
groups  and  themes  related  to  knowledge  in  CD,  though  not  dealing  with  the  ma¬ 
jor  topic  of  the  document,  is  nevertheless  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  CD.  But  on  the  whole  the  thesis  is  strained,  and  D’s  new  division  of  the 
text  will  not  replace  the  more  usual  ones  based  on  the  general  topics  of  the  work. 
—G.W.M. 

733.  S.  B.  Hoenig,  “Textual  Readings  and  Meanings  in  Hodayot  (1  Q  H),” 
JewQuartRev  58  (4,  ’68)  309-316. 

(1)  In  1QH  v,  11-12  the  phrase  qs  hglwt  refers  to  a  “period  of  exile,”  com¬ 
mon  in  Karaitic  literature,  not  to  a  future  revelation.  (2)  1QH  xii,  5,  in  which 
tqwpwt  ywm  means  midday,  is  a  Karaitic  directive  for  the  sevenfold  prayer.  (3) 
In  1QH  xi,  3  the  phrase  mwdh  mwdh  is  a  variant  of  m’d  m’d,  alluding  to  Gen 
7:19.— G.W.M. 

734.  J.  Jeremias,  “The  Theological  Significance  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,” 
ConcTheolMon  39  (8,  ’68)  557-571. 

Essene  dualism  is  consistently  monotheistic  and  ethically  oriented;  it  is  es- 
chatologically  oriented.  Firsthand  similarities  exist  between  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Essenes,  but  at  best  he  had  separated  himself  from  them.  The  early 
Jerusalem  church’s  organization  was  patterned  somewhat  on  Essene  lines.  Jn 
and  the  Qumran  writings  exploit  the  same  things,  but  for  Jn  as  for  the  other 
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NT  authors  salvation  is  already  present,  while  it  is  future  for  the  Qumranites. 
The  principal  difference  is  found  in  the  complete  reversal  of  piety  proclaimed  by 
Jesus:  God  was  concerned  with  sinners  not  just  with  those  striving  for  justifi¬ 
cation  by  human  means.  [The  article  is  a  translation  of  J’s  Die  theologische  Be - 
deutung  der  Funde  am  Toten  Meer  (1962).] — J.O’R. 

735r.  H.-W.  Kuhn,  Enderwartung  und  gegenwdrtiges  Heil  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp. 
382-383;  §  13-446r]. 

K.  Muller,  BibZeit  12  (2,  ’68)  303-306. — The  thesis  of  this  study  of  the 
Qumran  community  psalms  is  that  they  contain  both  a  future  and  a  present  es¬ 
chatology,  that  entrance  into  the  community  or  the  yearly  renewal  of  one’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  covenant  are  frequently  linked  with  eschatological  confessions. 
Evidence  for  this  position  is  found  in  four  psalms:  iii,  19-36;  xi,  3-14;  xi,  15-35 
and  the  fragment  1QH  xv.  Though  the  thesis  does  not  seem  proved,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  of  high  quality,  and  several  excursuses  are  of  special  value. — J.J.C. 

736r.  H.  W.  Kuhn,  Enderwartung  und  gegenwdrtiges  Heil  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp. 
382-383;  §  13-446r]. 

B.  Gartner,  The  Temple  and  the  Community  in  Qumran  and  the  New 
Testament  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  446;  §  12-730r]. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  75  (3,  ’68)  439-445. — Summary  of  both  books. 
K’s  work  emanates  from  the  brilliant  team  of  Qumran  researchers  at  Heidelberg. 
Its  importance  lies  in  that,  building  on  the  work  of  G.  Morawe  and  G.  Jeremias, 
it  advances  exegesis  of  1QH  considerably,  and  secondly,  that  it  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  “community  hymns”  contain  both  present  and  future  elements  in 
their  eschatology.  K  does  not  regard  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  as  directly  indebted 
to  that  of  Qumran,  however.  The  book  is  a  model  of  precise,  clear,  methodical 
research.  If  K  does  not  explore  in  depth  the  Temple  theme,  the  work  of  G  com¬ 
plements  his  book  with  the  thoroughness  it  devotes  precisely  to  this  theme.  G 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  eschatological  implications,  but  his  work  is  an 
extremely  useful  contribution. — G.W.M. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §  13-523. 


Gnosticism 

737.  D.  Broadribb,  “La  kanto  pri  la  perlo”  [The  Song  of  the  Pearl],  BibRevuo 
4  (2,  ’68)  23-37. 

Translation  (Esperanto)  and  commentary  on  the  text,  understood  as  a  Gnostic 
writing. 

738.  N.  Brox,  “Offenbarung — gnostisch  und  christlich,”  StimmZeit  182  (8, 
’68)  105-117. 

A  religion  of  revelation  rather  than  a  syncretistic  philosophy,  Gnosticism 
claims  a  redemptive  knowledge  of  God  to  which  man  unaided  cannot  attain. 
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Revelation  arises  not  from  the  creator  God  of  the  OT,  but  from  the  supreme, 
unknown  God  who  is  neither  responsible  for  the  world  nor  defiled  by  it.  Through 
revelation  the  “pneumatic”  remembers  what  he  forgot  when  thrown  from  his 
pre-existent  state  into  the  material  world.  He  enjoys  an  immediate  relationship 
to  the  heavenly,  “pleromatic”  world  to  which  he  properly  belongs.  Revelation  is 
not  mediated  through  this  world  and  its  history.  The  world  is  an  illusion  and 
revelation  is  accessible  a-temporally.  Only  those  “pneumatically”  endowed,  who 
have  arisen  from  the  pleroma  and  can  return  to  it,  are  capable  of  receiving 
gnosis.  The  Gnostic  teacher  guarantees  the  revelation  which  is  communicated 
through  a  secret,  oral  tradition.  Setting  his  knowledge  and  authority  higher 
than  that  of  the  apostles,  the  Gnostic  distinguishes  a  fleshly  Jesus  from  the 
“pneumatic”  Christ  and  engages  in  a  cultic  cursing  of  the  former  as  a  means  of 
confessing  the  latter. 

Christianity  differs  radically  from  Gnosticism  in  its  view  of  revelation,  the 
world  and  history.  The  long  history  of  revelation  which  precedes  and  follows 
the  incarnation  has  positive,  saving  significance. — G.G.O’C. 

739 r.  H.  Langerbeck,  Aufsdtze  zur  Gnosis  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  149]. 

E.  Haenchen,  Gnomon  40  (5,  ’68)  447-451. — Summary  of  contents  and  argu¬ 
ment.  In  these  essays  L  conducted  a  polemic  against  H.  Jonas  and  the  Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche  Schule,  arguing  that  Gnosticism  was  essentially  an  attempt 
to  understand  Christianity  through  Hellenistic  Greek  philosophy.  But  L  did  not 
see  the  significance  of  the  patristic  view  that  Gnosticism  went  back  to  Simon, 
long  before  Valentinus  and  Basilides.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  provides  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  early  Gnostic  work  in  which  Greek  philosophy  plays  no  role. — 
G.W.M. 

740.  H.  Ludin  Jansen,  “Er  Sofia-teksten  en  mysterieliturgi  ?”  [Is  There  a 
Mystery  Liturgy  in  the  Pistis  Sophia?],  NorskTeolTids  68  (2,  ’67)  91-93. 

In  Pistis  Sophia,  chaps.  29-82  (where  Sophia  is  personified)  must  be  treated 
separately.  The  section  is  highly  structured;  it  contains  prayers  and  short  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  and  the  mythical  elements  are  somewhat  rationalized.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  see  here  an  indication  of  a  special  cultic  usage.  Thus  in  29-31  the  13 
repentances  of  Sophia  correspond  to  the  13  aeons,  knowledge  of  which  prepares 
one  for  baptism  (57,  62-63),  etc. — L.-M.D. 

741.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Gnosticism  and  New  Testament  Studies,”  BibToday  38 
(’68)  2623-30. 

A  general  account  of  the  present-day  state  of  the  question  in  Gnostic  studies. 

742r.  J.-E.  Menard,  L’Pvangile  selon  Philippe.  Introduction  -  texte  -  traduc¬ 
tion- comment  air  e  (Paris:  Letouzey  &  Ane,  1967),  viii  and  315  pp. 

H.  Quecke,  Orientalia  37  (3,  ’68)  391-395. — Description  of  the  work.  In  view 
of  the  complicated  series  of  publications  on  Philip  and  the  fact  that  no  definitive 
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text  has  yet  been  published,  one  must  question  some  of  M’s  readings ;  he  differs 
some  40  times  from  M.  Krause’s  suggested  corrections  of  previous  texts.  The 
section  on  the  language  of  Philip,  with  a  list  of  departures  from  normal  Sahidic, 
contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  of  which  examples  are  given.  Detailed  com¬ 
ments  are  also  offered  here  on  the  methodology  of  the  lists  of  Coptic  words,  the 
reconstructions  and  the  translation.  The  book  should,  however,  be  very  useful 
for  its  theological  analysis  and  commentary. — G.W.M. 

743.  J.-E.  Menard,  “Le  milieu  syriaque  de  YRvangile  selon  Thomas  et  de 
l’j Gvangile  selon  Philippe  ,”  RevSciRel  42  (3,  ’68)  261-266. 

It  has  often  been  suspected  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  therefore  perhaps 
other  Nag  Hammadi  works,  was  of  Syrian  origin.  The  Gospel  of  Philip  clearly 
evidences  a  Syrian,  probably  bilingual,  provenience.  E.  Segelberg  has  argued 
for  the  Syriac  or  at  least  Aramaic  background  of  names  in  Philip,  and  these  can 
readily  be  explained  as  classical  Syriac.  Moreover,  there  are  many  other  links 
with  the  Syriac  world  in  Philip  11  and  75,  e.g.,  and  with  the  writings  of 
Ephraem  in  other  passages. — G.W.M. 

744r.  Le  origini  dello  gnosticismo  (Colloquio  di  Messina,  13-18  aprile  1966), 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions,  Supplements  to  Numen  XII,  ed.  U. 
Bianchi  (Leiden:  Brill,  1967),  xxxii  and  804  pp. 

J.-E.  Menard,  RevHistRel  173  (2,  ’68)  203-207. — Gnosticism  must  be  defined 
before  its  origins  can  be  discovered.  From  a  typological  or  phenomenological 
viewpoint  the  essential  elements  of  it  are  self-knowledge  and  anticosmicism, 
which  are  found  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  documents.  They  lead  to  oriental 
sources  which  may  have  been  mediated  to  the  west  by  Jews.  This  approach  does 
not,  however,  account  for  the  historical  origins.  The  Colloquium  reflects  both 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  confusion  of  research. — G.W.M. 

745.  J.  Zandee,  “Oude  en  nieuwe  vormen  van  gnostiek”  [Old  and  New  Forms 
of  Gnosticism],  NedTheolTijd  22  (3,  ’68)  161-184. 

A  survey  of  several  manifestations  of  the  Gnostic  spirit  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  which  includes  a  discussion  of  the  definition  of  ancient  Gnosti¬ 
cism  and  a  description  of  the  phenomenon  based  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  docu¬ 
ments. 
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ANDERSON — The  Rev.  Prof.  Hugh  Anderson  is  professor  of  NT  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Born  at  Galston,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  May  18,  1920, 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1941 ;  B.D.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1949) 
and  at  Oxford  and  Heidelberg.  In  1944-46  he  served  as  a  military  chaplain, 
returning  to  lecture  in  OT  at  Glasgow  until  1951.  He  then  undertook  a  parochial 
charge  and  in  1954  was  also  appointed  A.  B.  Bruce  Lecturer  in  NT  at  Glasgow. 
In  1957  he  became  professor  of  biblical  criticism  at  Duke  University,  where  he 
taught  for  ten  years  until  his  present  appointment.  In  addition  to  journal  con¬ 
tributions  he  is  the  author  of  Historians  of  Israel ,  II  (“Bible  Guides,”  1962)  and 
Jesus  and  Christian  Origins  (1964),  editor  of  and  contributor  to  The  New 
Testament  in  Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspective:  Essays  in  Memory  of 
G.  H.  C.  Macgregor  (with  W.  Barclay,  1965)  and  Jesus  (“Great  Lives  Ob¬ 
served,”  1967),  and  contributor  to  The  Bible  and  History  (ed.  W.  Barclay, 
1968).  Currently  he  is  preparing  the  commentary  on  Mark  for  the  new  “Century 
Bible”  and,  in  the  area  of  his  special  research,  a  book  entitled,  Life  Beyond 
Death  in  Intertestamental  Judaism. 

BENOIT  [NT A  2  (3,  ’58)  287] — Since  1965  Pierre  Maurice  Benoit  has  been 
director  of  the  Rcole  Biblique,  Jerusalem.  His  recent  work  includes  Aspects  of 
Biblical  Inspiration  (1965),  Synopse  des  quatre  Evangiles  en  frangais  (with 
M.-fL  Boismard;  vol.  1,  Textes ,  1965;  vol.  2,  commentary,  in  preparation),  and 
Passion  et  Resurrection  du  Seigneur  (1966).  His  principal  articles  and  reviews 
have  been  collected  in  Exegese  et  theologie  (2  vols.,  1961 ;  vol.  3,  1968).  He  was 
peritus  at  Vatican  Council  II,  and  is  co-director  (with  R.  E.  Murphy)  of  the 
“Scripture”  section  of  Concilium.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academic  council  of 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  to  be  founded  at  Jerusalem. 

BETZ — Prof.  Dr.  Hans-Dieter  Betz,  born  in  Lemgo,  Germany,  on  May  21, 
1931,  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont  and  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Graduate  School.  From  1951  to  1958  he  studied  at  the  Kirchliche  Hoch- 
schule,  Bethel;  at  the  University  of  Mainz  (Dr.Theol.,  1957)  ;  and  at  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1958-1963  he  served  as  a  pastor  in  the  Lippische  and  the 
Rheinische  Landeskirche.  After  appointment  as  visiting  professor  in  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Graduate  School  in  1963,  he  joined  the  School  of  Theology  in  1964, 
becoming  associate  professor  in  1965  and  professor  in  1967.  Although  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident  of  the  United  States,  Professor  Betz  became  in  1966  a  Privatdozent 
in  the  University  of  Mainz,  where  he  taught  in  the  summer  of  1967.  His  disser¬ 
tation,  Lukian  von  Samosata  und  das  Neue  Testament,  was  published  in  1961, 
and  in  1967  his  Habilitationsschrift  appeared:  Nachfolge  und  Nachahmung  Jesu 
Christi  im  Neuen  Testament.  He  has  published  articles  and  reviews  in,  among 
other  journals,  ZeitTheolKirch,  NovTest,  Interpretation,  JournBibLit  and 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  His  participation  in  the  Institute  for 
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Antiquity  and  Christianity  at  Claremont  expresses  his  major  interest  in  the 
religious  environment  of  early  Christianity.  He  is  presently  working  on  the 
article  “Gottmensch”  for  the  Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  and  on  a 
commentary  on  Galatians. 

EPP — Prof.  Eldon  Jay  Epp,  a  layman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  associate 
professor  of  Religion  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  Born 
in  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  on  Nov.  1,  1930,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Wheaton  College 
(A.B.,  1952),  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  (B.D.,  1955)  and  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  (S.T.M.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1961).  In  1961-62  he  served  as  special  research 
assistant  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  instructor  at  Drew  University. 
From  1962  to  1967  he  was  assistant,  then  associate,  professor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Religion  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  in  which  university 
he  was  also  associate  professor  of  Classics  (1966-68).  He  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity  at  Claremont,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  committee  of  the  forthcoming  Critical  and  Historical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  a  member  of  the  American  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Greek  New  Testament  Project.  In  addition  to 
articles  in  JournBibLit,  HarvTheolRev,  and  the  Festschrift  for  K.  W.  Clark 
(1967),  he  is  the  author  of  The  Theological  Tendency  of  Codex  Bezae  Canta- 
brigiensis  in  Acts  (“SNTS  Monograph,”  3,  1966).  His  current  research  is  in 
manuscript  studies. 

GRAYSTON — The  Rev.  Prof.  Kenneth  Grayston,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Theology,  the  University  of  Bristol,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  on  July  8, 
1914.  He  studied  chemistry  at  Oxford  University  (M.A.,  1937)  and  theology  at 
Cambridge  University  (M.A.,  1941).  After  a  period  of  pastoral  work  as  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  became  assistant  head  of  Religious 
Broadcasting  at  the  B.B.C.  in  London.  In  1949  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  NT 
at  Didsbury  College,  and  in  1956,  special  lecturer  in  Hellenistic  Greek  at 
Bristol  University,  becoming  in  1965  its  first  professor  of  Theology.  From  1955 
to  1965  he  was  secretary  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  and  a  member 
of  the  Editorial  Board  of  NTStud.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  translation  of  the  New  English  Bible.  He  has  written  commentaries  on 
Galatians  and  Philippians  (“Epworth  Preacher’s  Commentaries,”  1957)  and  on 
Philippians  and  Thessalonians  (“Cambridge  Bible  Commentary,”  1967),  and 
has  contributed  to  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible  (1950),  The  Teacher's 
Commentary  (1955),  The  Bible  Companion  (1960),  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  (1963)  and  Studia  Evangelica,  II  (1964).  His  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  JournTheolStud,  NTStud,  ExpTimes,  Theology,  LondQuartHolRev, 
ChurchQuartRev,  EcumRev  and  BibTrans.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  lexical 
and  grammatical  commentary  on  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  on  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Johannine  Epistles. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

H.  Asmussen,  Die  Heilige  Schrift.  Seeks  Kapitel  zum  Dogma  von  der  Bibel 
(Berlin:  “Die  Spur,”  1967,  paper  DM  18.40),  130  pp. 

A  sequel  to  his  earlier  book,  Tradition.  Von  der  Landeskirche  Schleswig-Hol- 
steins  bis  zur  Urkirche,  A’s  new  book  first  offers  a  defense  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  then  treats  the  relation  between  church  and  Scripture  and  science  and 
Scripture.  The  second  half  of  the  book  discusses  promise  and  fulfillment,  the  NT 
citations  of  the  OT  and  the  implications  of  several  pericopes  (1  Cor  1 — 2;  Mt 
13:1  ff. ;  1  Cor  13:8-13)  for  an  understanding  of  the  church’s  teaching  about  the 
Bible. 

A.  Baur  and  H.  Kogel,  Zur  biblischen  Unterweisung  heute.  Eine  Orientierung 
fur  Praxis  und  Priifung  des  Bibellehrers  (Donauworth:  Auer,  1968,  DM 
17.80),  229  pp. 

A  handbook  for  Catholic  catechists  and  Bible  teachers,  this  volume  provides 
factual  data,  outlines,  charts,  drawings,  lists,  etc.,  to  help  the  teacher  organize 
his  material  for  both  classes  and  exams.  The  NT  section  treats  text,  canon,  back¬ 
ground,  individual  books,  their  picture  of  Christ  and  of  other  leading  figures  and 
the  principal  groups  of  texts  used  in  catechetics  (infancy  narratives,  parables, 
miracles,  passion  and  resurrection  accounts,  etc.).  One  whole  section  is  devoted 
to  internal  legal  problems  of  religious  instruction  in  German  schools. 

A.  Card.  Bea,  The  Word  of  God  and  Mankind,  trans.  D.  White  (Chicago: 
Franciscan  Herald,  1967,  $6.50),  318  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  commentary  by  the  late  distinguished  Cardinal  on  Vatican  II’s  Dei  Verbum , 
this  volume  ranges  far  beyond  a  simple  exposition  of  the  text  of  the  decree,  for  it 
seeks  to  communicate  to  men  the  riches  and  spiritual  challenge  of  the  Bible.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  sequence  of  chapters  of  the  Council’s  Constitution  on  Revelation,  Bea 
reflects  both  on  the  papal  documents  which  led  up  to  Dei  Verbum  and  on  the 
theological  and  exegetical  principles  expressed  or  implied  in  it. 

The  Beginnings  of  Dialectic  Theology,  ed.  J.  M.  Robinson,  Vol.  I,  trans.  K.  R. 
Crim  and  L.  De  Grazia  (Richmond:  Knox,  1968,  $12.50),  380  pp. 

Translated  in  great  part  from  the  two  volumes  of  Anfdnge  der  dialektischen 
Theologie  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1962  &  1963),  this  collection  of  programmatic  es¬ 
says  by  such  leading  figures  in  German  theology  as  Barth,  Bultmann,  Gogarten 
and  Tillich,  aims  to  provide  American  scholars  and  students  with  some  of  the 
more  formative  and  influential  items  which  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  di¬ 
alectic  theology.  Barth’s  debate  with  religious  socialism,  the  reaction  to  Barth’s 
Romans  (Brunner,  Jiilicher,  Gogarten,  Bultmann  and  Schlatter),  the  debate  on 
the  concept  of  paradox  and  the  Barth-von  Harnack  debate  on  critical  historical 
method  constitute  the  first  section  of  the  book.  The  second  is  composed  of  key 
papers  (hitherto  untranslated  or  difficult  of  access)  by  Bultmann,  Gogarten  and 
others.  The  papers  in  this  volume  range  over  the  1920’s;  a  second  volume  will 
concentrate  on  the  following  decade. 

Beitrdge  zur  hermeneutischen  Diskussion,  ed.  W.  Bold  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus, 
1968,  paper  DM  7.80),  128  pp. 

Five  papers  constitute  this  volume  of  Evangelical  reactions  to  some  recent 
trends  in  hermeneutics.  C.  H.  Peisker  makes  some  suggestions  for  an  inner-OT 
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hermeneutic  and  studies  four  OT  confessions.  W.  Bold  studies  the  Christology 
of  Phil  2:5-11  (vs.  E.  Kasemann  et  al.).  U.  Mann  writes  against  Bultmann  and 
the  post-Bultmannians.  K.  Haacker,  in  an  article  on  unity  and  diversity  in  the 
NT,  attacks  the  methodological  and  philosophical  presuppositions  of  recent  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Bultmann.  In  a  concluding  chapter,  Bold  takes  issue  with  H.  Braun’s 
Christology. 

Die  Bibel.  Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Bundes.  Deutsche  Ausgabe 
mit  den  Erlduter  ungen  der  J erusalemer  Bibel,  ed.  D.  Arenhoevel,  A.  Deissler 
and  A.  Vogtle  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1968,  DM  42.50),  xvi,  1800  and 
54*  pp.,  9  maps.  Indexed. 

Rather  than  offer  a  mere  translation  from  the  French  of  the  Bible  de  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  editors  and  publisher  of  this  new  German  version  decided  to  revise  the 
already  completed  German  version  of  the  Bible  used  in  the  Herders  Bibelkom- 
mentar.  The  introductions,  notes,  explanations,  etc.,  which  accompany  the  bib¬ 
lical  text  are,  however,  from  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem.  All  the  other  features  of 
the  famous  French  edition  have  been  retained:  tables,  charts,  maps,  indexed, 
cross-references,  etc. 

A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  New  Testament  Research,  ed.  Tyndale  Fellowship 
for  Biblical  Research  (Cambridge:  Tyndale  House,  1968,  1  s.  6  d.),  18  pp. 

A  classified  annotated  bibliography  for  students  of  NT,  this  mimeographed 
list  from  Tyndale  House  aims  to  lead  students  to  the  available  books  and  articles 
on  peripheral  NT  matters,  presuming  a  previous  acquaintance  with  major  areas 
of  NT  research,  standard  commentaries,  etc.  It  lists  some  27  categories  of  mate¬ 
rial  ranging  from  basic  bibliographical  aids  through  research  tools,  topography, 
papyrology,  targumic  studies,  LXX,  rabbinic  literature,  etc. 

H.  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  The  Sources  of  Revelation,  trans.  L.  O’Neill  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1968,  $6.50),  xii  and  244  pp.  Indexed. 

The  English  translation  of  de  Lubac’s  L’Hcriture  dans  la  tradition  [NT A  11, 
p.  267]  in  which  the  author  gives  a  brief  popular  summary  of  his  Exegese  me- 
dievale  and  an  explanation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture. 

F.  G.  Downing,  The  Church  and  Jesus.  A  Study  in  History,  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  Second  Series  10  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Al- 
lenson,  1968,  paper  $3.75),  viii  and  199  pp.  Indexed. 

A  monograph  by  a  former  lecturer  at  Lincoln  Theological  College,  England, 
and  now  Vicar  of  Unsworth,  Bury,  which  probes  the  very  nature  and  presuppo¬ 
sitions  of  historical  writing,  this  book  first  approaches  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  of  how  much  one  can  know  of  Jesus,  what  criteria  one  uses  in  assessing 
the  relevant  data,  etc.  D  quotes  freely  from  numerous  recent  authors  on  primitive 
Christianity  and  builds  up  a  case  for  the  apparent  impossibility  of  satisfactory 
knowledge  about  Jesus.  The  second  part  of  the  book  examines  more  closely  the 
data  of  the  Christian  sources  (their  interdependence,  lack  of  clarity,  etc.),  the 
serious  danger  of  fallacious  methodology,  the  nature  of  the  criteria  in  recent 
historiography  and  the  question  of  what  logic (s)  one  employs.  The  final  section 
broaches  some  fundamental  philosophical  issues  (epistemology,  etc.)  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  faith  and  commitment  to  objectivity  in  research. 

G.  Ebeling,  The  Word  of  God  and  Tradition.  Historical  Studies  Interpreting 
the  Divisions  of  Christianity,  trans.  S.  H.  Hooke  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968, 
$3.95),  272  pp.  Indexed. 

A  dozen  essays  and  lectures  of  E,  ranging  over  the  years  1949  to  1963  and 
dealing  mainly  with  the  confrontation  of  the  Christian  denominations,  this  vol- 
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ume  is  translated  from  Wort  Gottes  und  Tradition  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1964).  The  major  article  on  sola  scriptura  and  tradition  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  others  on  confessional  history,  its  problems,  tasks,  methods  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  philosophy,  etc.,  the  NT  and  the  multiplicity  of  confessions,  Mariol- 
ogy,  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  priesthood,  word  and  sacrament,  the  Protestant 
view  of  the  sacraments,  etc.  E’s  aim  is  to  bring  to  the  “present  confessional 
thaw”  an  honest  historical  method  that  will  not  gloss  over  real  confessional  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Essays  in  Honour  of  Griffithes  Wheeler  Thatcher  1863-1950,  ed.  E.  C.  B.  Mac- 
Laurin  (Sydney:  Sydney  University  Press,  1967,  Aust.  $6.00,  US$7.50),  x  and 
255  pp.,  photo.  Indexed. 

Though  primarily  a  Semitic  scholar,  the  late  G.  W.  Thatcher  of  Camden  Col¬ 
lege,  Sydney,  had  scientific  interests  of  great  breadth,  mirrored  in  the  selection 
of  articles  for  this  memorial  volume  which  also  includes  a  biographical  chapter 
of  tribute.  There  are  articles  on  the  Australian  Aborigines,  two  on  Islam  and 
Arabic,  plus  several  on  biblical  subjects:  D.  R.  Ap-Thomas  on  Isa,  A.  D.  Crown 
on  the  Samaritan  burial  liturgy,  E.  O.  James  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  L.  H.  Brock- 
ington  on  the  use  of  ydsab  to  describe  an  act  of  religious  observance,  G.  P. 
Schipp  on  the  distribution  of  words  in  the  NT,  and  B.  Thiering  on  Acts  as  an 
early  Christian  art  form. 

L’Fvangile  hier  et  aujourd’hui.  Melanges  offerts  au  Professeur  Franz-J .  Leen- 
hardt  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1968,  paper  24  Sw.  fr.),  297  pp.  Bibliography. 

Two  dozen  articles  arranged  under  the  four  categories  of  exegesis,  herme¬ 
neutics,  ethics  and  ecumenism,  constitute  this  Festschrift  for  Prof.  Leenhardt. 
P.  Bonnard  writes  on  nous  in  Paul ;  M.  Bouttier  discusses  the  catholic  dimension 
of  Eph ;  W.  D.  Davies  offers  reflections  on  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  W.  G. 
Kiimmel  treats  the  NT  canon.  Of  a  more  directly  exegetical  nature  are  J.  Du¬ 
pont’s  study  of  Mt  13:52,  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  on  kyrios  in  the  Gospels,  S.  Lyonnet 
on  Rom  2:29,  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  Gal  3:6 — 4:20,  C.  Senft  on  Rom  9 — 11  and 
C.  Spicq  on  1  Tim  5:23.  Further  articles  are  by  P.-H.  Menoud  on  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  celebration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  early  church,  E.  Schweizer 
on  NT  ecumenism  and  L.  Trocme  on  the  structures  of  the  primitive  church.  Un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  hermeneutics  are  papers  on  exegesis  and  hermeneutics  by  P. 
Burgelin,  exegesis  and  psychoanalysis  (on  Rom  7:7-25)  by  G.  Crespy  and  “the 
hermeneutical  question”  by  J.  Ellul.  In  the  ethics  section  Y.  Congar  writes  on 
the  notion  of  merit,  R.  Mehl  on  natural  law  in  Bonhoeffer  and  N.  A.  Nissiotis 
on  theological  problems  posed  by  current  technological  thought.  In  the  final  sec¬ 
tion  J.  de  Bacciochi  discusses  the  church  and  Trinity  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist;  C.  Moeller  writes  on  new  aspects  of  ecumenism;  M.  Thurian  treats  the 
Eucharist  and  W.-A.  Visser’t  Hooft  considers  the  problem  of  accommodation. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  Leenhardt’s  works. 

Exegese  et  Theologie.  Les  Saintes  Fcritures  et  leur  interpretation  theologique, 
ed.  G.  Thils  and  R.  E.  Brown,  Donum  Natalicium  Iosepho  Coppens,  Vol.  Ill, 
Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  XXVI  (Gembloux: 
Duculot,  1968,  550  Bel.  fr. ;  Paris:  Lethielleux),  xi  and  327  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  papers  of  the  1966  “Journees  Bibliques”  of  Louvain  are  here  published  as 
the  third  part  of  a  Festschrift  for  J.  Coppens  [cf.  De  Jesus  aux  Fvangiles  in 
NT  A  12,  p.  25 7].  Most  of  them  appeared  in  EphTheolLov  43  (3-4,  ’67)  and 
were  abstracted  in  NT  A.  The  collection  opens  with  articles  by  G.  Van  Riet  on 
exegesis  and  philosophical  reflection  [§  12-773],  P.  Asveld  on  critical  and  dog- 
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matic  exegesis  [§  12-756]  and  P.  Grelot  on  existential  interpretation  [§  12-763]. 
P.  J.  Cahill  then  questions  the  death-of-God  theology  as  a  biblical  hermeneutic 
[§  12-777]  and  R.  E.  Brown  broaches  some  problems  of  the  sensus  plenior 
[§  12-759].  M.-L.  Ramlot  writes  on  history  and  the  symbolic  mentality,  A.  Vogtle 
on  the  hermeneutical  relevance  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Christ-revela- 
tion  [§  12-783],  and  L.  Malevez  on  Christ  and  faith  [§  12-131].  Two  concluding 
papers  discuss  the  Eucharist:  S.  Trooster  on  a  theological  approach  and  J.  Cop- 
pens  on  a  NT  understanding  of  it.  Two  bibliographical  supplements  complete 
the  volume:  one  on  biblical  hermeneutics  (over  30  pp.)  and  one  on  the  work  of 
H.  Dumery. 

H.  Fries,  Revelation  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969,  $3.95),  96  pp. 

A  brief  theological  treatise  on  revelation  (originally  part  of  Mysterium  Salu - 
tis ,  ed.  J.  Feiner  et  al.),  the  book  first  explains  the  Catholic  concept  of  revelation 
(after  Vatican  I  and  as  a  problem  for  ecumenical  theology)  and  then  analyzes 
the  two  forms  and  ways  in  which  revelation  is  realized:  (1)  in  creation  and  (2) 
in  the  history  of  salvation  (as  origin,  promise,  fulfillment  and  completion). 

G.  Haufe,  Vom  Werden  und  Verstehen  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Eine  Einfiih- 
rung  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1968,  DM  9.80),  160  pp.  Bibliography. 

Written  for  the  interested  layman,  catechist,  teacher  of  religion,  etc.,  this  is  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  critical  problems  and  recent  progress  in  research  on  the 
pre- Gospel  tradition  and  the  evolution  of  the  NT  canon.  Chapters  are  included 
on  the  process  of  canonization,  the  evolution  of  each  section  of  the  NT,  and  their 
kerygmatic,  liturgical,  paraenetical  and  logia  sources,  as  well  as  on  some  central 
terms  and  images.  The  second  section  inquires  about  some  NT  problems:  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  NT,  inspiration  and  translation.  G  is  NT  dozent  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipzig. 

V.  M.  Heffernan,  The  Bible  for  Everyone  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1968,  $4.95), 
xii  and  180  pp. 

Miss  Heffernan’s  “rapid  survey  of  the  highlights”  of  both  OT  and  NT  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  strictly  “popular”  introduction  for  the  general  reader,  to  lead  him  to 
the  realization  that  “the  Bible  cannot  be  read  literally”  but  must  be  taken  on  its 
own  terms  as  theology.  The  NT  section  of  the  book  concerns  itself  with  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Acts. 

Holy  Book  and  Holy  Tradition.  International  Colloquium  held  in  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  University  of  Manchester,  ed.  F.  F.  Bruce  and  E.  G.  Rupp  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1968,  $5.95),  viii  and  244  pp.,  2  plates,  2  figs.  Indexed. 

The  papers  presented  at  a  1966  colloquium  in  Manchester  covered  a  broad 
range  of  topics  and  are  here  presented  to  a  wider  public.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon 
writes  a  phenomenological  survey  entitled  “The  Holy  Book,  the  Holy  Tradition 
and  the  Holy  Ikon.”  C.  J.  Bleeker  has  a  paper  on  tradition  and  the  sacred  books  of 
ancient  Egypt.  G.  Widengren  treats  the  problem  of  the  Sassanid  Avesta  and  has 
another  article  on  tradition  and  scripture  in  Islam.  J.  Weingreen’s  article  con¬ 
cerns  the  oral  Torah  and  written  records.  F.  F.  Bruce  writes  about  Scripture 
and  tradition  within  the  NT.  M.  Simon’s  contribution  is  on  the  ancient  church 
and  rabbinical  tradition.  The  relations  of  Scripture  and  tradition  are  handled 
from  a  further  variety  of  viewpoints:  Middle  Ages  and  Luther  (B.  Moeller), 
modern  British  church  relations  (B.  Drewery),  present-day  frontiers  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  (E.  Flesseman-van  Leer),  Roman  Catholic  theology  (M.  Bevenot,  S.J.) 
and  orthodox  theology  (H.  Cunliffe-Jones). 
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The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary ,  ed.  R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J., 
and  R.  E.  Murphy,  O.Carm.,  Two  vols.  in  one.  I:  The  Old  Testament ,  II:  The 
New  Testament  and  Topical  Articles  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1968,  $25.00),  xxxviii  and  63 7  pp. ;  889  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Seven  years  of  labor  by  a  team  of  50  North  American  Catholic  scholars  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  major  one-volume  commentary  on  the  Bible 
which  supersedes  its  predecessor  (the  1953  commentary  edited  by  B.  Orchard, 

E.  Sutcliffe,  et  al .)  in  content,  method,  approach,  style,  etc.  In  addition  to  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  commentaries  on  each  book  of  the  Bible,  there  are  several  essays 
of  introduction  to  specific  areas:  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  Hebrew  poetry,  Wisdom 
literature,  Synoptic  problem,  NT  Epistles.  A  major  feature  is  the  inclusion  of 
over  15  topical  articles  on  inspiration  and  inerrancy,  canonicity,  apocrypha, 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  other  Jewish  literature,  texts  and  versions,  modern  OT 
and  NT  criticism,  hermeneutics,  church  pronouncements,  biblical  geography 
and  archaeology,  a  history  of  Israel,  its  religious  institutions,  aspects  of  OT  and 
NT  thought,  a  life  of  Paul,  Pauline  and  Johannine  theology,  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  spirit  and  apocalyptic  in  the  post-exilic  period.  The  point  of  view  is 
thoroughly  modern,  critical  and  scientific.  The  editors  envision  “an  audience  of 
educated  readers  who  wish  to  study  the  Scriptures.”  Hence  bibliographical  data 
is  frequent  and  broad-ranging.  Each  article  is  broken  down  into  numbered  sec¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  use  of  the  abundant  cross-references.  There  is  a  Foreword  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Bea. 

K.  Koch,  The  Book  of  Books.  The  Growth  of  the  Bible ,  trans.  M.  Kohl  (Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Westminster,  1969,  paper  $2.65),  192  pp.  Indexed. 

An  English  version  of  Das  Buch  der  Bucher  (Berlin:  Springer,  1963),  this 
is  a  simple  introduction  to  the  process  of  formation  of  the  biblical  books,  both 
OT  and  NT.  Its  author  is  presently  OT  professor  at  Kiel. 

G.  H.  Liddell,  R.  Scott  and  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Greek-English  Lexicon.  A 
Supplement ,  ed.  E.  A.  Barber  (New  York — Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1968,  $8.50),  xi  and  153  pp. 

To  take  account  of  the  last  20  years’  accumulation  of  philological  data  from 
inscriptions,  papyri,  etc.,  this  supplement  to  Liddell-Scott  has  been  prepared  for 
use  in  conjunction  with  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Lexicon.  The  Supplement  incor¬ 
porates  the  addenda  et  corrigenda  of  previous  editions,  innumerable  new  words, 
frequent  Latinisms  and  some  proper  names,  plus  a  supplementary  list  of  authors 
and  works,  new  epigraphical  and  papyrological  publications,  etc.  The  format  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  original  Lexicon. 

F.  V.  Manning,  The  Bible:  Dogma ,  Myth ,  or  Mystery?  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 
Alba,  1968,  $5.50),  315  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Oklahoma  City — Tulsa  here  combines  a  great  deal 
of  recent  data  from  exegetes  and  biblical  theologians  to  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  professional  biblicist  and  the  average  pastor  or  general  reader. 
Opening  with  some  considerations  on  change  and  the  immutability  of  truth,  he 
then  points  out  the  role  played  by  myth  and  folklore  in  the  OT.  The  second  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  his  book  concerns  modern  biblical  criticism  and  the  NT:  (1)  19th- 
century  views  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  (2)  20th-century 
views  of  the  same  problematic,  (3)  the  1964  instruction  of  the  Pontifical  Bib¬ 
lical  Commission  on  the  Gospels,  which  leads  him  to  extended  reflections  on  (a) 
the  formation  of  the  Gospels  and  ( b )  their  historical  value,  and  finally  (4)  the 
value  of  the  modern  approach  to  the  NT.  In  a  postscript  he  handles  questions  of 
inspiration  and  inerrancy,  papal  authority  and  infallibility,  etc. 
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Oil  en  sont  les  etudes  bibliques?  Les  grands  problkmes  actuels  de  Vexegese,  ed. 
J.-J.  Weber  and  J.  Schmitt,  L’Eglise  en  son  temps  —  Etudes  14  (Paris:  Cen¬ 
turion,  1968,  paper  15  F),  240  pp.  Indexed. 

Most  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  were  delivered  at  a  biblical  conference  at 
Strasbourg  in  1965.  Bishop  J.-J.  Weber’s  article  on  Scripture  according  to  Vat¬ 
ican  II  is  complemented  by  an  appendix  on  inspiration  by  P.  Grelot,  who  also 
provides  a  full-length  paper  on  the  Christian  reading  of  the  OT.  There  are 
other  OT  papers  by  H.  Cazelles  (Pentateuch),  C.  Hauret  (Psalms)  and  E.  Ja¬ 
cob  (prophetism).  The  NT  articles  are  on  the  forms  and  content  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  (J.  Schmitt),  data  of  the  early  tradition  and  the  contribution  of  its 
redactors  in  the  formation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Pierre  Claudel),  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (A.  Feuillet),  the  kerygma  and 
the  Jesus  of  history  (J.  Schmitt).  There  is  also  included  a  second  article  by 
Bishop  Weber  on  the  problem  of  reliability  of  the  Gospels  posed  by  Bultmann 
(originally  published  in  V  erite  et  Vie  75  [’66-’67]). 

R.  Pache,  Inspiration  und  Autoritdt  der  Bibel,  trans.  W.  Staub  (Wuppertal: 
Brockhaus,  1968,  paper  DM  14.80),  332  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author,  both  a  lawyer  and  the  director  of  the  Bibelschule  Emmaiis  in 
Saint-Legier  sur  Vevey,  Switzerland,  here  undertakes  to  prove  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  by  studying  what  it  itself  says  about  revelation  and  inspiration.  The 
chapters  treat  all  relevant  matters:  unity  of  the  Bible,  inerrancy,  canon,  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  text,  witnesses  to  the  Bible’s  authority,  etc. 

R.  Pesch,  Neuere  Exegese — Verlust  oder  Gewinnf  (Freiburg — Vienna: 
Herder,  1968,  paper  DM  13.80),  176  pp. 

Written  expressly  for  pastors,  catechists  and  educated  parishioners,  etc.,  P’s 
book  is  intended  as  a  brief  orientation  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  biblical 
research  today.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  exegesis  (methods,  tex¬ 
tual  criticism,  complexities  of  the  problematic,  etc.),  then  discusses  the  questions 
raised  by  Bultmann  and  his  followers:  demythologizing  and  theological  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  next  turns  to  an  examination  of  the  canon  and  its  origin,  the  pre-Gos- 
pel  and  Gospel  traditions,  etc.  A  final  chapter  gives,  as  an  example,  a  treatment 
of  Mk  1:29-31  first  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  then  from  a  form-crit¬ 
ical  analysis  and  finally  as  an  example  of  redaction-criticism,  to  which  he  adds 
complementary  treatments  of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  parallels. 

C.  F.  Pfeiffer  and  H.  F.  Vos,  The  Wycliffe  Historical  Geography  of  Bible 
Lands  (Chicago:  Moody,  1968,  $8.95),  xx  and  588  pp.,  459  illustrations,  maps. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

In  a  profusely  illustrated  volume,  Pfeiffer,  professor  of  ancient  literatures  at 
Central  Michigan  University,  and  Vos,  professor  of  history  at  Trinity  College, 
Deerfield,  Illinois,  present  a  broad-ranging  handbook  of  historical,  geographical, 
biblical  and  archaeological  data  on  ten  areas  related  to  Bible  study:  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  biblical  Iran,  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Italy.  Though  the  format  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  data, 
most  chapters  open  with  a  brief  description  of  the  basic  geographical  features 
and  major  regional  differences  in  the  given  area,  and  then  trace  the  historical 
events  relative  to  the  biblical  narratives.  Besides  numerous  incidental  maps  in 
the  text,  there  is  a  full  set  of  Oxford  colored  maps  included  as  an  appendix. 
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J.  B.  Phillips,  Ring  of  Truth.  A  Translator's  Testimony  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1967,  $2.95),  125  pp. 

Frankly  confessing  anger  at  the  disturbing  effects  of  some  recent  popular  the¬ 
ological  writing,  P  describes  how  his  own  long-term  efforts  at  translating  the 
NT  led  him  to  a  deeper  appreciation  and  understanding  of  its  authenticity  and 
value,  and  seeks  to  communicate  to  his  readers  something  of  the  nature  of  NT 
truth,  particularly  of  Jesus’  person,  miracles  and  resurrection. 

Rechenschaft  iiber  Geschichte,  Geheimnis  und  Autoritdt  der  Bibel.  Ein  Hand - 
buck  der  holldndischen  Kirche.  Jm  Auftrag  der  Evangelischen  Jug  end  Deutsch- 
lands,  trans.  and  ed.  G.  Blaurock  and  H.-U.  Kirchhoff  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1968, 
paper  DM  12),  248  pp. 

From  the  basic  presupposition  that  the  Bible  contains  its  own  authority,  the 
various  papers  of  this  1967  Dutch  students’  handbook  move  out  to  treat  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bible  through  the  centuries  and  the  various  questions  which  that  evo¬ 
lution  gave  rise  to.  The  Bible’s  independence,  freedom  and  autonomy  are  handled 
in  a  separate  chapter  as  are  also  several  key  mysteries.  The  final  section  of  the 
book  addresses  questions  of  current  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bible’s  normative 
character.  The  whole  is  intended  as  a  reassuring  study  aid  for  Evangelical  study 
groups. 

La  Revelation  Divine.  Constitution  dogmatique  “Dei  Verbum ”  2  vols.,  ed.  B.-D. 
Dupuy,  Unam  Sanctam  70a  and  70b  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper  34  F  each  or 
both  for  63  F),  693  pp. 

Two  large  volumes  of  ecumenical  commentary  on  Vatican  II’s  Constitution 
on  Revelation  by  recognized  experts,  this  work  provides  a  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  First  the  Latin  text  and  a  French  translation  are  given. 
Secondly,  the  history  of  the  document,  the  floor  debates,  the  revisions,  etc.,  is 
provided  by  B.-D.  Dupuy,  O.P.,  and  then  J.  Feiner  describes  the  contribution 
made  to  the  document  by  the  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity.  The  third  section 
is  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  six  chapters  of  Dei  Verbum  by  recognized 
Catholic  theologians  and  exegetes:  H.  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  C.  Moeller,  P.  Grelot,  L. 
Alonso-Schokel,  S .J.,  X.  Leon-Dufour,  S .J.,  and  A.  Grillmeier,  S.J.  In  the  fourth 
section  the  ecumenical  import  of  the  document  is  treated  from  several  points  of 
view:  the  notion  of  revelation  in  the  first  chapter  (R.  Schutz  and  M.  Thurian), 
"tradition”  at  Montreal  and  at  Vatican  II  (J.-L.  Leuba),  Scripture,  tradition 
and  magisterium  according  to  the  Constitution  (E.  Schlink),  relations  of  the 
Constitution  to  Vatican  I  and  Trent  (K.  Barth),  Dei  Verbum  from  an  Orthodox 
point  of  view  (A.  Scrima  and  A.  Kniazeff)  and  an  overview  of  the  ecumenical 
implications  (Dupuy).  An  appendix  prints  a  variety  of  documentary  data  rele¬ 
vant  to  understanding  both  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution  and  the  present 
commentaries. 

Rudolf  Bultmann  in  Catholic  Thought,  ed.  T.  F.  O’Meara,  O.P.,  and  D.  M. 
Weisser,  O.P.  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1968,  $5.95),  254  pp.  Indexed. 

A  collection  of  ten  appraisals  and  criticisms  of  Bultmann’s  theology  by  leading 
Catholic  theologians,  this  volume  attempts  both  to  acquaint  English  readers 
with  some  of  the  recent  reactions  to  B  and  also  to  allow  the  conditions  of  effec¬ 
tive  dialogue  to  evolve.  H.  Fries  writes  on  demythologizing  and  theological  truth 
[from  Gott  in  Welt,  I,  1964].  J.  Danielou  describes  demythologizing  in  the 
Alexandrian  school  [from  Kerygma  und  Mythos,  VI,  1964].  R.  Schnackenburg 
discusses  form-criticism  and  the  Gospels  [§  8-36].  J.  Blank  handles  Bultmann 
and  Jn  and  R.  Marie  treats  Bultmann  and  the  OT  [from  NouvRevTheol  78 
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(’56)  473-486].  G.  Hasenhiittl’s  article  concerns  new  insights  into  faith.  J.  L. 
McKenzie  contributes  a  paper  on  the  sacraments  in  B’s  theology.  C.  Geffre  dis¬ 
cusses  B’s  views  on  kerygma  and  history.  H.  Peukert  contrasts  B  and  Heidegger 

and  T.  F.  O’Meara  looks  to  B  and  tomorrow’s  theology. 

! 

S.  Sandmel,  A  Jewish  Understanding  of  the  New  Testament  (Cincinnati: 
Hebrew  Union  College  Press,  1957,  $7.50),  xx  and  333  pp.  Indexed. 

The  distribution  of  S’s  1957  volume  on  the  NT  for  interested  American  Jews 
has  recently  been  taken  over  by  Ktav  in  New  York.  S  prefaces  his  description 
and  comment  on  the  NT  books  with  some  remarks  on  the  historical  method,  the 
Jewish  background  of  the  NT  and  the  hazy  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christi¬ 
anity.  Subsequent  chapters  treat  the  Pauline  corpus,  the  Synoptics  and  Jesus 
and  the  other  NT  writings.  A  concluding  section  discusses  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  the  normative  value  of  the  NT  for  Christians,  NT  anti-Semitism, 
and  particularly  the  peculiar  “genius”  of  NT  faith. 

W.  Schmithals,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  Rudolf  Bultmann,  trans. 
J.  Bowden  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1968,  $6.50),  xv  and  334  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

A  translation  of  S’s  1966  exposition  of  Bultmann’s  theology  [NT A  10,  p. 
418],  which  aims  to  set  at  rest  some  of  the  adverse  reactions  his  theology  has 
encountered  outside  of  (and  within)  his  native  land,  the  book  places  B’s  “scepti¬ 
cism”  and  “demythologizing”  in  the  broader  context  of  his  basically  conservative 
theology. 

Soli  Deo  Gloria.  New  Testament  Studies  in  Honor  of  William  Childs  Robinson , 
ed.  J.  McD.  Richards  (Richmond,  Va.:  Knox,  1968,  $5.00),  160  pp. 

Presented  to  Robinson  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after  41  years  of 
teaching  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga.,  this  Festschrift  con¬ 
tains  the  following  NT  articles:  O.  Cullmann  on  the  relevance  of  redemptive 
history,  F.  F.  Bruce  on  the  homology  kyrios  Iesous,  B.  Reicke  on  Paul’s  under¬ 
standing  of  dikaiosyne,  G.  E.  Ladd  on  Paul  and  the  Law,  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr., 
on  1  Cor  1:17 — 2:5,  J.  Jeremias  on  lampades  in  Mt  25:1-13  [§  10-915],  J.  M. 
Robinson  on  “world”  in  modern  theology  and  in  NT  theology  (with  special 
reference  to  Gnostic  sources).  There  are  two  further  articles  by  J.  H.  Leith  on 
Calvin’s  anti-authority  polemic  and  T.  F.  Torrance  on  “theological  persuasion.” 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  brief  “vita”  and  bibliography  of  Robinson. 

Theologisches  Begriffslexikon  zum  Neuen  Testatment,  ed.  L.  Coenen,  E.  Bey- 
reuther  and  H.  Bietenhard  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1968,  paper  DM  16.80 
each). 

6.  Lief.:  Gleich — Himmel,  pp.  577-688. 

7.  Lief.:  Hindern — Kirche ,  pp.  689-784. 

Some  of  the  major  concepts  treated  in  these  latest  two  fascicles  of  the  Brock¬ 
haus  Lexikon  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  253]  are:  grace  ( charis ,  etc.),  God  ( theos , 
thews'),  lord  ( kyrios ,  etc.),  Lord’s  Supper  ( deipnon ,  klasis  tou  artou ),  hear 
( akouo ,  etc.),  hope  ( elpis ,  etc.),  hunger  ( peinao ,  dipsao,  broma,  pino ,  etc.),  I 
am  (ego  eimi  and  ego),  Israel,  Jew  ( Israel ,  loudaios,  Hebraios ,  etc.),  Jesus 
Christ  (including  Nazarenos),  battle  ( agon ,  etc.;  brabeion ,  thriambeuo,  nikao ). 
Articles  occasionally  include  a  section  of  pragmatic  hints  for  preaching  about 
the  given  concept.  A  section  of  bibliographical  sources  and  leads  accompanies 
each  major  entry. 
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Transitions  in  Biblical  Scholarship ,  ed.  J.  C.  Rylaarsdam,  Essays  in  Divinity, 
Vol.  VI  (Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1968,  $8.50),  x  and 
317  pp.  Indexed. 

A  collection  of  papers  by  outstanding  alumni  and  professors  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  written  to  commemorate  the  centennial 
of  the  school,  this  volume  opens  with  an  historical  assessment  of  the  “Chicago 
School.”  That  is  followed  by  five  OT  articles  and  eight  more  on  the  NT:  E.  C. 
Colwell  on  the  importance  of  F.  J.  A.  Hort’s  textual  work  for  today’s  research, 
K.  W.  Clark  on  current  text-critical  problems,  W.  A.  Beardslee  on  the  motif 
of  fulfillment  in  the  eschatology  of  the  Synoptics,  M.  Rist  on  Jesus  and  es¬ 
chatology,  N.  Perrin  on  recent  trends  in  research  on  Christology,  P.  Schubert 
on  the  place  of  the  Areopagus  speech  in  the  composition  of  Acts,  W.  R.  Schoedel 
on  some  basic  issues  in  Pauline  thought  and  R.  M.  Grant  on  church  history  in 
the  early  church.  The  general  editor  of  the  series,  J.  C.  Brauer,  notes  that  this 
volume  carries  on  the  work  of  W.  R.  Harper,  E.  DeW.  Burton  and  E.  J. 
Goodspeed  in  the  effort  to  find  new  ways  and  methods  of  biblical  interpretation 
for  today.  The  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  honoring  the  school. 

H.  F.  von  Campenhausen,  Die  Entstehung  der  christlichen  Bibel,  Beitrage  zur 
historischen  Theologie  39  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1968,  cloth  DM  54,  paper 
48),  vii  and  393  pp.  Indexed. 

The  present  investigations  about  the  meaning  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  are 
less  fruitful  without  an  in-depth  study  of  the  factors  that  led  to  both  the  com¬ 
position  and  the  canonization  of  the  scriptural  books.  So  vonC  approaches  the 
problem  by  first  outlining  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  Law  in  the 
Gospel  tradition  in  contrast  to  the  relation  between  Law  and  the  written  word 
in  the  lst-century  Gentile-Christian  church  (Paul,  Luke,  John).  He  then  turns 
to  the  3rd-century  crisis  about  the  OT  canon  before  studying  the  prehistory  and 
creation  of  a  NT  canon.  A  further  chapter  examines  the  process  of  limitation 
of  the  NT  canon  against  its  historical  background  and  the  reactions  of  Hippoly- 
tus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  especially  Origen  to  this  new  canon. 
A  concluding  chapter  offers  a  general  view  of  the  problems  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century:  the  Bible’s  authority,  Scripture  and  tradition,  inspiration,  etc. 

C.  Westermann,  Das  Alte  Testament  und  Jesus  Christus ,  Biblisches  Seminar 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1968,  paper  DM  4.80),  52  pp. 

The  unity  of  the  Testaments  has  not  always  been  understood  uni  vocally,  so 
W  opens  his  brief  monograph  with  a  survey  of  the  varying  historical  opinions 
on  the  relation  between  OT  and  NT.  He  then  handles  several  main  points  of 
contact:  prophetic  proclamation,  the  OT  historical  books,  the  lament  and  praise 
factors  in  the  OT,  and  wisdom.  Each  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  NT  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus.  A  concluding  chapter  focuses  the  foregoing  on  Lk  4:16-21. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

E.  A.  Armstrong,  The  Gospel  Parables  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1969, 
$4.50),  220  pp. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  new  study  of  the  parables  the  author,  a  retired 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  traces  the  development  of  the  last  century’s 
research  on  the  Gospels  and  how  that  has  changed  our  outlook  on  the  NT 
parables.  He  then  treats  all  the  parables  which  he  has  arranged  in  the  following 
categories:  parables  from  nature,  open  and  closed  doors,  weddings  and  feasts, 
work  and  wages,  lost  and  found,  father  and  son.  In  each  case  Armstrong  is  as 
concerned  with  the  devotional  meaning  of  the  parable  for  today  as  he  is  in  its 
literal  meaning  in  its  original  or  Gospel  context. 
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I.  Baldermann,  Biblische  Didaktik.  Die  sprachliche  Form  als  Leitfaden  un- 
terrichtlicher  Texterschliessung  am  Beispiel  synoptischer  Ersdhlungen  (3rd  ed. ; 
Hamburg:  Furche,  1966,  DM  16.50),  176  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Already  in  its  third  edition  since  its  first  appearance  in  1963,  B’s  examination 
of  the  Synoptic  mode  of  instruction  commences  with  a  survey  of  the  problem  by 
those  concerned  with  religious  instruction  and  the  structures  of  speech.  He  then 
investigates  the  whole  problematic  of  linguistic  forms  in  current  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  and  its  relation  to  catechetics.  The  second  half  of  his  book  studies  some 
specific  examples  from  the  NT :  epic-texts,  miracle  stories,  dialogic  or  dramatic 
texts  and  parables,  through  which  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
the  foregoing  examination. 

J.  B.  Bauer,  Evangelienforschung.  Ausgewdhlte  Aufsatze  deutscher  Exegeten 
(Graz — Cologne:  Styria,  1968,  168  (3.  Sch.,  DM  24.50  or  31.24  Sw.  fr.),  315  pp. 

In  an  effort  to  set  before  a  broader  public  the  exegetical  essays  of  some  lead¬ 
ing  German  Catholic  exegetes,  B  has  here  gathered  13  articles  which  together 
give  an  idea  both  of  the  complex  difficulty  of  the  modern  exegete’s  task  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfills  it.  The  volume  opens  with  B’s  own  article  on 
Gospel  and  historicity  [from  Wort  und  Wahrheit  21  (3,  ’66)  191-203].  Then 
follow  articles  by  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  form-critical  method  [§  8-36]  and 
on  Mt  5:13-16  [from  Melanges  Tisserant,  I,  1964].  J.  Schmid  on  Aramaic  Mat¬ 
thew  [from  the  Wikenhauser  Festschrift,  1953],  on  Peter  the  “rock”  [from 
Begegnung  der  Christen,  1959]  and  on  Mt  21:28-32  [from  the  Meinertz  Fest¬ 
schrift,  1951],  by  W.  Pesch  on  Mt  18  [§  8-583],  W.  Trilling  on  Mt  22:1-14 
[§  5-400]  and  by  the  editor  on  Mt  5:32  and  19:9  [§  9-906].  In  addition  there 
are  three  previously  unpublished  articles  by  K.  H.  Schelkle  on  demythologizing 
and  the  NT,  on  the  history  of  Jesus  and  on  the  meaning  of  NT  theology,  plus 
a  new  paper  by  R.  Pesch  on  Mk  1:21-28. 

A.-M.  Besnard,  O.P.,  Un  certain  Jesus,  Foi  Vivante  79  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968, 
paper  4.80  F),  112  pp. 

A  popularly  oriented  study  of  Jesus,  his  life,  activity,  titles,  etc.,  intended  for 
a  broad  audience,  this  booklet  outlines  the  mystery  of  Jesus’  incarnate  presence 
among  men  as  seen  from  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles. 

J.  Bligh,  S.J.,  The  Infancy  Narratives,  Scripture  for  Meditation:  1  (London: 
St.  Paul,  1968,  paper  10  s.  6  d.),  110  pp. 

Comprising  a  handbook  for  prayer,  B’s  two  dozen  chapters  each  provide  an 
OT  selection  followed  by  a  related  passage  from  Lk  1 — 2  or  Mt  1 — 2  and  then 
a  few  paragraphs  of  spiritual  reflection,  concluding  with  a  suggested  prayer. 

S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots.  A  Study  of  the  Political  Factor  in 
Primitive  Christianity  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1967,  $7.95;  Manchester:  Man¬ 
chester  University  Press),  xvi  and  413  pp.,  12  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  professor  of  comparative  religion  at  the  University  of  Manchester  here 
turns  his  talents  to  a  study  of  the  Jesus  of  Mk  in  light  of  the  data  from  Qumran 
and  Masada.  Opening  with  a  reappraisal  of  Jesus’  execution  by  the  Romans,  he 
next  studies  in  great  detail  the  Zealot  movement,  the  factors  which  led  up  to 
the  Jewish  War  and  then  the  relation  of  the  earliest  Jewish  Christians  to  the 
Zealot  ideal.  An  examination  of  Mk  reveals  that  it  is  an  apology  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Rome  to  show  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of  sedition  against  Rome.  Mt 
and  Lk  are  then  seen  as  developing  a  picture  of  the  “pacific”  Christ  who  taught 
love  of  one’s  enemies  and  rejected  violence.  The  final  chapter,  discussing  Jesus’ 
relation  to  the  Zealots,  concludes  that  the  choice  of  Simon  the  Zealot  by  Jesus 
means  “that  the  profession  of  Zealot  principles  and  aims  was  not  incompatible 
with  intimate  participation  in  the  mission  of  Jesus.” 
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R.  Bultmann,  The  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition ,  trans.  J.  Marsh  (2nd 
ed. ;  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1968,  50  s.),  viii  and  462  pp.  Indexed. 

This  second  edition  of  Marsh’s  translation  differs  only  slightly  from  the 
edition  noted  in  NT  A  8,  p.  286.  The  supplementary  material  at  the  end  is  revised 
to  incorporate  data  appearing  up  to  1962.  Some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  text 
has  been  reworked  for  greater  clarity. 

R.  Bultmann,  Jesus.  Mythologie  et  Demythologisation ,  trans.  F.  Freyss,  S. 
Durand-Gasselin  and  C.  Payot  (Paris:  Seuil,  1968,  paper  18  F),  254  pp.  In¬ 
dexed. 

To  make  Bultmann’s  writings  more  readily  accessible  to  French  readers,  twcr 
of  his  works  are  here  presented  in  a  single  volume:  Jesus  (Tubingen,  1926) 
and  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology  (New  York,  1958)  [ NT  A  7,  p.  265].  This  edi¬ 
tion  includes  a  20-page  introduction  by  P.  Ricoeur  on  the  hermeneutical  question, 
demythologization  and  the  task  of  interpretation. 

L.  Cerfaux,  Jesus  aux  origines  de  la  Tradition.  Materiaux  pour  Vhistoire  evan- 
gelique ,  Pour  une  histoire  de  Jesus  III  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1968,  249 
Bel.  fr.),  301  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Another  volume  in  the  collection  of  basic  data  for  a  history  of  Jesus  composed 
by  the  faculty  of  Louvain  University,  this  volume  supplements  B.  Rigaux’s 
volumes  on  Mk  and  Mt  [NTA  11,  p.  152;  13,  p.  159].  It  opens  with  some  gen¬ 
eral  principles  governing  research  into  the  pre-Gospel  tradition  and  then  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  “Galilee  tradition”:  Jesus’  words  on  the  kingdom  (the 
Baptist  accounts,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables  of  the  kingdom,  etc.) 
and  the  primitive  accounts  (miracles  and  controversy  with  the  Pharisees).  It 
next  turns  to  the  “Jerusalem  tradition”:  the  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus’ 
deeds  there  (controversy,  announcement  of  the  apocalyptic  arrival,  the  New 
Covenant),  the  passion,  the  resurrection  (1  Cor,  Acts,  Gospels,  apologetic). 
A  final  section  considers  two  complementary  traditions:  those  proper  to  the 
disciples  and  the  logia  source. 

L.  Cerfaux,  The  Treasure  of  the  Parables ,  trans.  M.  Bent  (De  Pere,  Wise.: 
St.  Norbert  Abbey  Press,  1968,  $2.95),  143  pp. 

An  unaltered  English  version  of  C’s  Le  Tresor  des  Paraboles  [ NTA  12,  p. 
255]. 

J.  Danielou,  The  Infancy  Narratives ,  trans.  R.  Sheed  (New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1968,  $3.95),  127  pp. 

An  unaltered  English  version  of  D’s  1967  popular  study  of  the  Matthaean 
and  Lukan  accounts  of  Jesus’  infancy,  Les  Pvangiles  de  VEnfance  [NTA  12, 
p.  255]. 

W.  de  Boor,  Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes ,  1.  Teil,  Kapitel  1  bis  10,  Wupper- 
taler  Studienbibel  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1968,  DM  19.80),  334  pp.  Indexed. 

In  the  Brockhaus  series,  of  which  the  late  F.  Rienecker  and  W.  de  Boor 
have  written  the  greater  part,  the  first  half  of  the  commentary  on  Jn  is  now 
ready.  The  author  explicitly  avoids  any  direct  confrontation  with  other  com¬ 
mentators  on  Jn.  He  opens  with  some  introductory  considerations  on  author¬ 
ship,  relation  to  the  Synoptics,  the  background  of  some  of  Jesus’  terminology, 
the  goal  of  Jn,  its  unity  (undoubted),  date  of  composition  (before  end  of  1st 
century),  and  provides  a  very  brief  bibliography. 
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G.  Delarue,  Les  actes  des  apotres.  Enfances  de  VLglise ,  Sources  de  Spirituality 
No.  18  (Paris — Colmar:  Alsatia,  1968,  paper  17.50  F),  255  pp. 

Intended  as  somewhat  of  a  sequel  to  his  1964  meditations  on  the  Gospels 
[NT A  9,  p.  430],  D’s  new  book  on  the  spirituality  of  Acts  contains  29  chapters 
of  reflective  considerations  on  such  topics  as  the  presence  and  name  of  Jesus, 
grace,  brotherhood,  docility,  faith,  witness,  serenity,  prayer,  sanctity,  etc. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  More  New  Testament  Studies  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1968, 
$4.50),  vii  and  157  pp.  Indexed. 

A  sequel  to  his  1953  New  Testament  Studies,  this  collection  of  nine  of  D’s 
papers,  mostly  from  Festschriften ,  concentrates  mainly  on  the  Gospels.  The 
articles  concern  the  Beatitudes  (from  Melanges  .  .  .  Robert,  1955),  the  “primi¬ 
tive  catechism”  and  Jesus’  sayings  (from  the  1959  Manson  memorial,  New 
Testament  Essays),  Jn  5:20a  [§  7-544],  Jn  8:33-47  [§  2-71],  Jn  11:47-53  (from 
the  Cullmann  Festschrift,  Neotestamentica  et  Patristica,  1962),  Lk  21:20-24 
(from  JournRomStud,  1947),  on  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  (from  the 
Lightfoot  memorial,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  1957)  and  on  the  Pauline  expression 
ennomos  Christou  (from  Studia  Paulina  .  .  .  de  Zwaan,  1953).  There  is  also 
included  a  previously  unpublished  article  on  the  historical  problem  of  Jesus’ 
death. 

J.  Dupont,  Les  tentations  de  Jesus  au  desert,  Studia  Neotestamentica,  Studia 
IV  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1968,  paper  300  Bel.  fr.),  152  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  several  of  D’s  articles  on  Mt  4:1-11  parr.  In 
the  first  section  here,  the  Matthean  account,  he  has  rewritten  and  combined  two 
previous  items,  one  from  NT  Stud  [§  2-270]  and  a  less  technical  account  of  the 
same  published  in  the  collection  “Assemblies  du  Seigneur,”  No.  26  (1962).  The 
second  and  third  sections  reproduce  without  change  his  previous  articles  on 
the  Lukan  version  of  the  temptation,  from  SciEccl  [§  6-798],  and  on  the  origins 
of  the  tradition,  from  RevBib  [§  11-194]. 

E.  Flood,  O.S.B.,  Jesus  and  His  Contemporaries,  Deus  Books  (Glen  Rock, 
N.J. — London:  Paulist,  1968,  paper  $.95),  v  and  85  pp. 

A  brief  booklet  for  the  general  reader  which  places  Jesus  in  his  social  and 
religious  framework  and  studies  his  personality  by  examining  his  titles:  Son 
of  Man,  Messiah,  Lord. 

D.  Flusser,  Jesus  in  Selbstseugnissen  und  Bilddokumenten,  Rowohlts  Mono- 
graphien  140  (Reinbek:  Rowohlt,  1968,  paper  DM  2.80),  156  pp.,  illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  pocket-sized  biography  of  Jesus  for  the  general  reader  by  the  well-known 
Jerusalem  professor,  this  volume  treats  first  the  literary  sources  and  then  the 
lineage  of  Jesus.  It  then  divides  the  data  into  chapters  on  his  baptism,  his 
teaching  (Law,  morality,  kingdom),  his  claims  to  sonship,  the  Son  of  Man,  his 
suffering  and  death.  The  text  is  richly  illustrated  and  includes  a  variety  of  charts, 
tables,  maps,  etc. 

W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus,  Theologischer  Handkom- 
mentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  I  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1968, 
MDN  24),  xx  and  580  pp. 

With  this  volume  the  re-edition  of  the  Theologischer  Handkommentar  com¬ 
pletes  its  work  on  the  Synoptics,  all  three  volumes  of  which  are  by  Grundmann 
[cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  266].  The  present  one  presumes  much  already  published  in  G’s 
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volume  on  Mk.  He  prefaces  his  very  detailed  verse-by-verse  commentary  with 
50  pages  of  introductory  discussion  on  Mt  and  the  historical  Jesus,  the  relation 
of  Mt  to  the  other  Synoptics,  the  position  of  Mt  in  relation  to  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  other  questions  of  authorship,  date,  place  of  origin,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mentary  is  interspersed  with  a  dozen  excursuses  (Mt’s  notion  of  Scripture,  the 
star  of  Bethlehem,  Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Qumran’s  Teacher  of 
Righteousness,  etc.).  This  third  volume  contains  a  separate  11 -page  fascicle 
with  a  Sachregister. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  According  to  John.  The  New  Look  at  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Westminster,  1969,  paper  $1.65),  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prof.  Hunter  of  Aberdeen,  drawing  liberally  on  the  works  of  R.  E.  Brown  and 
C.  H.  Dodd,  presents  a  more  popular  study  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  first  out¬ 
lining  recent  research  on  Jn  and  then  briefly  surveying  the  language  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Gospel,  its  sources  and  its  topography.  He  then  treats  the 
Johannine  miracles  and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  parables  peculiar  to  Jn  and 
lastly  investigates  the  Jesus  sayings  found  in  this  Gospel.  A  final  chapter  dis¬ 
cusses  the  authority  and  enduring  relevance  of  Jn. 

M.  Israel,  The  Record  of  Christ3 s  Life  and  Doctrine.  Related  by  Saint  Matthew. 
Interpretation  and  Comments  (Jericho,  N.Y.:  Exposition,  1968,  $6.00),  ix  and 
190  pp. 

The  author  of  this  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  Mt  “inteprets  the  Gospel 
and  the  cabalist  concept  of  God  being  one  and  God  being  four — the  creation 
of  ideas,  formation,  matter  and  the  realms  of  emanation.”  He  offers  some  similar 
reflections  on  Paul  in  the  last  few  chapters. 

Jesus  and  the  Historian.  Written  in  Honor  of  Ernest  C adman  Colwell ,  ed.  F.  T. 
Trotter  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1968,  $5.95),  176  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  associates  and  former  students  of  Colwell,  all  of 
whom  are  now  professionally  engaged  at  Claremont,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  this 
volume  of  tribute.  R.  P.  Knierim  studies  the  concept  of  the  messiah  in  1  Sam. 
W.  H.  Brownlee  writes  on  Jesus  and  Qumran.  L.  R.  Fisher  examines  the  ancient 
Near  Eastern  tradition  of  exorcism  for  the  light  it  can  shed  on  Mt  12:22-37.  E. 
L.  Titus  contributes  a  paper  on  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  H.  D. 
Betz’  article  studies  the  God-man  theme  in  the  NT.  J.  M.  Robinson  treats  the 
parable  form  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  “new  hermeneutic.”  The  volume 
opens  with  an  essay  of  appreciation  of  Colwell  by  F.  T.  Trotter  and  at  the  end 
I.  A.  Sparks  provides  a  bibliography  of  C’s  publications. 

E.  Kasemann,  The  Testament  of  Jesus.  A  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the 
Light  of  Chapter  17,  trans.  G.  Krodel  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968,  $3.50),  xii 
and  87  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  text  of  K’s  1966  Shaffer  Lectures  at  Yale,  which  sought  to  fix  the  his¬ 
torical  matrix  of  Jn,  is  now  available  in  English.  This  edition  is  an  unchanged 
translation  of  Jesu  letzter  Wille  nach  Johannes  17  [NT A  11,  p.  375]. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Kir chenbe griff  und  Geschichtsbewusstsein  in  der  Urgemeinde 
und  bei  Jesus  (2nd  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1968,  paper  DM 
5.80),  63  pp. 

Originally  published  as  the  inaugural  volume  of  the  Symbolae  Biblicae  Up- 
salienses  (1943),  K’s  essay  is  now  reprinted  without  emendations  or  additions. 
It  examines  the  relation  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  primitive  Christian 
church  and  concludes  to  an  unbroken  link  between  the  two. 
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C.  M.  Laymon,  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Its  Biblical  Setting  (Nashville — New 
York:  Abingdon,  1968,  $3.50),  160  pp.  Indexed. 

Because  the  Our  Father  is  both  Jesus’  and  the  church’s  prayer  and  because 
it  “speaks  to  man’s  innermost  spiritual  longings,”  it  deserves  ever  new  comment 
and  interpretation.  So  the  author,  presently  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  at  Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Florida,  offers  a  fresh  inter¬ 
pretation  for  “thoughtful  Christians,  both  professional  and  lay.  .  .  .”  He  sets 
his  treatment  of  the  various  petitions  against  the  background  of  OT  prayer, 
synagogue  practice  and  Jesus’  attitudes  toward  prayer. 

E.  Lovestam,  Spiritus  Blasphemia.  Eine  Studie  zu  Mk  3,28f  par  Mt  12,31f,  Lk 
12,10 ,  Scripta  Minora  Regiae  Societatis  Humaniorum  Litterarum  Lundensis, 
1966— -1967:  1  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1968,  paper  19  Sw.  kr.),  88  pp.  Indexed. 

In  this  brief  monograph  L  finds  a  “pattern”  of  cursing  against  God  in  the 
OT  exodus  accounts  and  then  investigates  the  different  terminology  of  the 
Synoptics  ( blasphemein  eis  and  eipein  kata )  to  find  that  it  supports  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  “pattern”  of  speech.  The  Spirit  as  object  of  the  curse  is  then  com¬ 
pared  with  this  “pattern”  and  a  further  examination  is  made  of  the  term  “spirit” 
in  the  Synoptic  logion.  A  consideration  of  other  NT  (and  LXX)  cursing 
language  and  of  the  perspective  of  obduracy  leads  L  to  a  chapter  on  the  meaning 
and  kerygmatic  function  of  the  logion  and  a  separate  treatment  of  it  in  its 
Lukan  context. 

U.  Luck,  Die  V ollkommenheitsforderung  der  Bergpredigt.  Ein  aktuelles  Ka- 
pitel  der  Theologie  des  Matthaus,  Theologische  Existenz  heute,  Nr.  150  (Mu¬ 
nich:  Kaiser,  1968,  paper  DM  4.90),  62  pp. 

Based  on  a  paper  given  in  a  1965  seminar  on  “Texte  zur  Gnosis,”  L’s  mono¬ 
graph  treats  the  relation  between  justification  by  faith  alone  and  the  demand 
for  perfection  contained  in  Mt  5 — 7.  He  examines  the  presuppositions  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  theological  goal  of  Matthew  and  Matthew’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  apocalyptic  view  into  a  wisdom  perspective.  A  final  chapter  asks 
if  the  demands  of  the  Sermon  are  possible  of  fulfillment  and  then  compares 
Mt  5:48  with  Rom.  3:28. 

J.  Maritain,  On  the  Grace  and  Humanity  of  Jesus,  trans.  J.  W.  Evans  (New 
York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1969,  $4.95),  144  pp. 

The  revised  content  of  two  of  M’s  papers  prepared  for  meetings  with  the 
Little  Brothers  of  Jesus  in  1964  at  Toulouse,  later  published  in  NovVet  41  (1 
and  3,  ’66)  and  then  as  a  monograph,  De  la  grace  et  de  I’humanite  de  Jesus 
(Bruges,  1967),  these  chapters  offer  some  philosophical  considerations  from  a 
world-renowned  Thomist  on  the  current  problem  of  Jesus’  consciousness.  M 
proposes  a  theory  of  consciousness  “which  retains  Christ’s  recognition  of  his 
own  divinity,  but  allows  concurrently  for  the  humanly  graded  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  knowledge — a  theory  that  retains  Christ’s  participation  in  the 
beatific  vision,  but  allows  for  a  sphere  of  Christie  consciousness  that  functions 
freely  and  humanly  in  the  world.” 

J.  Marsh,  The  Gospel  of  St  John,  The  Pelican  Gospel  Commentaries  (Balti¬ 
more:  Penguin,  1968,  paper  $2.65),  704  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  fourth  in  the  Pelican  series  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  291;  13,  p.  158],  this  volume 
on  Jn  by  the  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  commences  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  (of  some  75  pages)  which  treats  a  variety  of  material  relevant  to  his 
commentary:  history  and  historiography,  authorship  (uncertain),  date  (last 
decade  of  1st  century),  Greek  and  Hebrew  characteristics  of  Jn,  place  of  origin, 
sources,  textual  dislocations,  relations  to  Synoptics,  typology,  symbolism,  the 
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discourses  and  their  historicity,  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Johannine  Christ. 
The  commentary  proper  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  previous  one  in  the 
series. 

W.  Marxsen,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  von  Nazareth  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1968, 
DM  9.80),  191  pp. 

As  a  more  popularly  oriented  sequel  to  his  technical  treatment  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  als  historisches  und  als  theologisches  Problem 
[NT A  9,  p.  275]  and  the  later  dispute  to  which  it  gave  rise  [NT A  11,  p.  265; 
12,  p.  404],  M  presents  this  volume  which  examines  the  Gospel  data  and  then 
presents  the  concrete  results  and  further  problems:  pre-Gospel  tradition,  Paul’s 
meaning  of  “seeing”  Jesus,  the  question  of  the  miraculous,  the  history-of-reli- 
gions  background  of  the  concept  of  resurrection,  Jesus’  resurrection  as  but  one 
interpretation  among  others,  faith  as  a  risk,  evolution  of  traditions  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  and  the  future  hope  of  Christians.  The  present  book  goes  back 
to  a  lecture  M  delivered  at  Munster  in  the  winter  semester  of  1967-68. 

R.  P.  Meye,  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  Discipleship  and  Revelation  in  Mark's  Gospel 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1968,  $4.95),  257  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revision  of  M’s  1962  Basel  dissertation  on  the  didactic  motif  in  Mk,  this 
study  first  examines  the  specifically  didactic  terminology  in  Mk  and  then  an¬ 
alyzes  the  narrative  pattern  to  find  that  Mk  clearly  incorporates  a  movement 
toward  a  goal  as  part  of  the  teacher  theme  central  to  his  Gospel.  He  then  ap¬ 
proaches  the  question  of  Jesus’  followers  as  depicted  in  Mk:  an  emphasis  on  an 
esoteric  circle  of  specially  instructed  disciples,  the  Twelve.  Possible  inconsistency 
in  the  Markan  use  of  “disciples”  and  “Twelve”  is  dissipated  by  a  study  of  the 
relevant  texts  and  further  consideration  is  then  given  to  Mk’s  use  of  apostoloi. 
A  brief  chapter  on  the  historicity  of  the  Twelve  precedes  M’s  conclusions  and 
some  further  reflections  of  his  on  the  implications  of  the  position  reached  by 
his  investigation. 

C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic  Gospels  [1927],  2  vols.,  Library  of  Biblical 
Studies  (New  York:  Ktav,  1968,  $22.50),  18,  cxlvi  and  411  pp.;  xii  and  678  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Though  originally  published  in  1909,  M’s  great  commentary  was  thoroughly 
revised  in  1927  and  it  is  this  latter  edition  which  is  now  reprinted,  along  with 
a  critical  essay  on  M’s  work  by  L.  H.  Silberman  of  Vanderbilt  University.  The 
introduction  (of  well  over  100  pages)  treats  basic  critical  problems  and  the 
then  recent  theories  of  Wellhausen,  Streeter,  Burkitt  and  others.  The  rest  of 
the  two  volumes  is  given  over  to  a  translation  and  verse-by-verse  commentary 
on  Mk,  Mt  and  Lk  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  liberal  Jew  writing  for  both 
Jews  and  Christians  “to  concentrate  attention  upon  those  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  have  religious  value  or  interest  for  Jewish  readers.  .  .  .”  Also  included 
in  this  re-edition  is  I.  Abrahams’  20-page  treatise  on  ‘am  ha’ares. 

F.  Mussner,  Die  johanneische  Sehweise  und  die  Frage  nach  dem  historischen 
Jesus,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  28  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1965,  paper  DM 
9.80),  94  pp.  Indexed. 

The  German  original  of  M’s  study  of  Jn’s  gnoseological  terminology:  see, 
hear,  perceive,  know,  testify,  remember.  An  English  version  appeared  in  1967 
as  The  Historical  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John  [NT A  11,  p.  376]. 
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The  New  Testatment.  A  New  Translation,  Vol.  I:  The  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  trans.  W.  Barclay  (New  York — London:  Collins,  1968,  $4.95), 
352  pp. 

Two  aims  guided  B’s  efforts  in  preparing  this  new  version  of  the  NT:  (1) 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  man  who  is  not  a  technical  scholar  and  (2)  to 
make  a  version  which  would  not  need  a  commentary  to  explain  it.  Based  on 
the  new  UBS  Greek  text  (ed.  Aland  et  al.),  this  first  volume  contains  Mt,  Mk, 
Lk,  Acts  and  Jn,  each  with  a  page  or  two  of  introduction.  For  Mt  5 — 7  par. 
and  similar  pericopes,  B  has  arranged  the  version  in  sense  lines  to  make  more 
patent  both  the  structure  and  poetic  factors  in  such  cases.  In  an  appendix  of 
45  pages  B  provides  an  essay  on  some  problems  for  translators  (words,  expan¬ 
sions,  manners  and  customs,  sentence  structure). 

K.  Niederwimmer,  Jesus  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1968,  paper 
DM  6.80),  96  pp.  Indexed. 

In  a  brief  monograph  for  theologians  and  lay  readers,  N  treats  the  problem 
of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  simultaneously  tries  to  move  beyond  the  Heideg- 
gerian  categories  of  recent  years  to  a  terminology  and  conceptual  framework 
borrowed  from  depth  psychology  as  a  hermeneutical  tool.  He  broaches  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  source  material  and  of  how  to  understand  it  before  proceeding  to 
an  outline  of  (1)  what  we  know  of  Jesus,  (2)  his  delineation  as  a  wonder¬ 
worker,  (3)  his  message  about  the  coming  of  God’s  lordship,  (4)  Jesus  and  the 
God  of  the  Torah  and  (5)  Jesus’  death  and  exaltation.  A  final  chapter  asks  what 
this  all  means:  how  translate  the  mythical  into  the  meaningful. 

G.  Ory,  Le  Christ  et  Jesus  (Paris:  Pavilion,  1968,  paper  19  F),  284  pp. 

The  president  of  the  Cercle  Ernest  Renan  since  1955,  Ory  writes  here  on 
the  historical  Jesus  alone,  prescinding  from  the  topics  usually  associated  with 
Christian  origins:  sects  and  social  milieu,  role  of  certain  personalities,  philoso¬ 
phies,  literature,  religious  influences,  Hellenism,  etc.  Beginning  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Christian  nomenclature  (origin  of  the  terms  Christ,  Christian, 
Jesus)  and  the  argument  from  silence  (Pliny,  Tacitus,  Philo,  Josephus,  etc.), 
Ory  examines  the  NT  in  detail  for  its  evidence  about  Jesus’  divinity  and 
humanity  and  the  concepts  and  titles  attributed  to  him.  He  then  subjects  the 
NT  accounts  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  to  study  (concluding  that  they  are 
mostly  fictional)  before  questioning  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospels  (nil) 
and  the  problem  of  their  origin  (pure  creations  of  the  early  church).  Jesus 
Christ,  he  concludes,  is  “the  synthesis  of  several  errors  which  have  succeeded 
but  which,  despite  their  success,  are  still  errors.” 

J.  Reumann,  Jesus  in  the  Church’s  Gospels:  Modern  Scholarship  and  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Sources  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968,  $7.95),  xviii  and  539  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed. 

The  nature  of  the  sources  and  the  nature  of  the  man  Jesus  indicate,  according 
to  R,  that  a  “life”  of  Jesus  in  the  conventional  sense  of  a  biography  cannot  be 
written.  So  he  offers  this  book  to  give  some  idea  of  how  much  one  can  find  out 
today  about  the  historical  Jesus,  to  indicate  why  the  traditional  life  of  Jesus 
is  no  longer  possible  and  to  show  why  a  critical  distinction  is  needed  between 
what  Jesus  might  have  actually  spoken  and  what  stems  from  the  early  church. 
He  works  primarily  from  the  Synoptic  data,  commencing  with  a  chapter  on  the 
world  of  Jesus’  time.  He  uses  the  passion  account  and  the  Our  Father  as  “test 
cases”  for  historicity.  Only  after  then  treating  the  resurrection  does  he  proceed 
to  narrate  Jesus’  message  (preaching  and  parables),  his  works  (miracles),  his 
ethics  (Mt  5 — 7  par.),  his  titles  and  his  promises  and  followers.  Over  150  pages 
are  devoted  to  notes  for  documentation,  clarification,  etc. 
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D.  T.  Rowlingson,  The  Gospel-Perspective  on  Jesus  Christ  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1968,  $6.95),  221  pp.  Indexed. 

An  introduction  to  Gospel  research  for  students  beginning  theological  study, 
this  volume  by  the  professor  of  NT  at  Boston  University  first  outlines  the 
Synoptic  view  of  Jesus’  person,  ministry,  message,  death,  etc.,  and  then  compares 
it  with  a  Johannine  perspective,  stressing  the  features  and  view  proper  to  Jn. 
He  then  turns  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  to  compare  the  Gospel  perspective  with  the 
total  NT  Christology  under  four  headings:  (1)  pre-earthly  status  and  activity 
of  Jesus,  (2)  his  earthly  life  and  death,  (3)  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  and 
(4)  the  parousia.  In  the  final  chapter  on  the  relevance  of  the  Gospel  perspective, 
he  discusses  history  and  faith  and  recent  Jesus  research. 

J.  N.  Sanders,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John ,  ed.  B.  A. 
Mastin,  Harper’s  New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1969,  $10.00),  x  and  480  pp.  Indexed. 

This  posthumous  publication  of  Sanders’  commentary  on  Jn,  almost  completed 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  owes  much  to  Mastin  who  is  responsible  for  the  sections 
on  Jn  16 — 21  and  an  appendix  on  7:53 — 8:11,  plus  occasional  additional  notes. 
The  format  allows  for  a  fresh  translation  accompanied  by  scholarly  comments, 
with  only  peripheral  or  highly  technical  data  relegated  to  footnotes.  The  intro¬ 
duction  (65  pp.)  discusses  the  structure  and  contents,  relations  to  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  and  Lk),  relative  historical  value,  theology  and  sources,  origin,  purpose 
and  value,  authorship  (by  the  “other  disciples,”  distinct  from  the  “beloved  dis¬ 
ciple”)  and  relations  to  Apoc  and  1 — 3  Jn. 

M.  H.  Scharlemann,  Stephen:  A  Singular  Saint ,  Analecta  Biblica  34  (Rome: 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1968,  paper  3000  L  or  $5.00),  x  and  211  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed. 

A  re-examination  of  the  figure  of  Stephen  in  Acts  and  of  his  role  in  that 
book,  S’s  monograph  commences  with  a  study  of  the  speech,  its  authenticity, 
text,  content,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Samaritan  elements  in  it 
and  to  the  theory  that  Stephen  was  a  Hellenist.  S  then  examines  the  “new  dimen¬ 
sion”  which  Stephen  introduced  into  contemporary  OT  interpretation  and  an¬ 
alyzes,  from  the  content  of  the  discourse,  the  radical  position  of  Stephen  vis-a-vis 
certain  institutions  of  Judaism.  Separate  chapters  investigate  the  relations  of 
Stephen  to  Paul  and  James  (with  special  consideration  of  the  views  of  H.-J. 
Schoeps),  and  to  Heb,  Mt  and  Paul’s  enemies. 

G.  Schiwy,  Weg  ins  Neue  Testament.  Kommentar  und  Material  (Wurzburg: 
Echter). 

Band  2:  Das  Evangelium  nach  Johannes.  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (1966,  cloth 
DM  36,  paper  29.50),  314  pp. 

Band  3:  Paulusbriefe  (1968,  cloth  DM  39.50,  paper  34),  417  pp. 

As  in  his  first  volume  of  this  four-volume  introduction  to  the  NT  for  the 
well-prepared  student  [NT A  10,  p.  422],  a  large  amount  of  information  is  in¬ 
cluded  from  Jewish,  Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  sources,  plus  more  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  references  to  philological,  geographical,  historical  and  theological  data. 
The  margins  carry  numerous  cross-references  to  other  scriptural  texts.  The 
third  volume  covers  the  NT  Epistles  (except  Heb,  the  Pastorals  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles).  A  fourth  volume  will  complete  the  series. 

H.  Schlier,  t)ber  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi,  Kriterien  10  (Einsiedeln: 
Johannes,  1968,  paper  DM  6.50),  71  pp. 

A  brief  popular  booklet  which  seeks  to  provide  an  orientation  for  the  present 
discussion  about  the  resurrection  by  focusing  attention  on  the  theological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  NT  accounts  of  the  event. 
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R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John ,  Vol.  I:  Introduction 
and  Commentary  on  Chapters  1 — 4,  trans.  K.  Smyth,  Herder’s  Theological  Cotp- 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1968,  $16.00), 
638  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  straightforward  unaltered  translation  of  S’s  massive  work  on  Jn  1 — 4 
[NT A  10,  p.  423].  The  introduction  covers  over  200  pp.  The  diversity  of  format, 
excursuses,  bibliography  and  index  of  the  original  have  been  retained  in  this 
English  version  with  no  additions,  the  only  important  exception  being  that  all 
the  excursuses  are  now  gathered  as  a  unit  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

H.  Schurmann,  W orte  des  Herrn.  Jesu  Botschaft  vom  Konigtum  Gottes. 
Auf  Grund  der  synoptischen  Uberlieferung  zusammengestellt  (4th  ed. ;  Frei¬ 
burg — Vienna;  Herder,  1968,  plastic  DM  9.80),  429  pp.  Indexed. 

A  re-edition  of  S’s  well-known  volume  on  the  dominical  logia  [NT A  5,  p. 
246],  now  printed  on  thin  India  paper,  bound  in  a  soft,  pliant  plastic  binding 
and  intended  to  serve  as  a  pocket  vade  mecum. 

B.  Schwank,  O.S.B.,  Das  J ohanne Sevang elium.  Zweiter  Teil  ( 5,1 — 12,50),  Die 
Welt  der  Bibel,  Kleinkommentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  KK  7/2  (Diisseldorf: 
Patmos,  1968,  paper  DM  10.80),  250  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  second  of  three  volumes  by  S  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p. 
152]  treats  chaps.  5 — 12  under  the  heading:  “the  battle  of  light  with  darkness.” 
As  the  other  authors  of  the  series  have  done,  S  keeps  the  practical  needs  of  the 
preacher  in  view  at  all  times.  He  ends  this  volume  with  a  bibliography  arranged 
according  to  the  pericopes  he  has  commented  on. 

K.  Stendahl,  The  School  of  St.  Matthew  and  its  Use  of  the  Old  Testament 
(2nd  ed. ;  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968,  $6.75),  xv  and  249  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

First  published  in  1954  (Lund:  Gleerup;  Copenhagen:  Munksgaard)  and  out 
of  print  for  some  time  now,  S’s  analysis  of  the  nature  and  function  of  formula 
quotations  in  Mt  has  now  been  reprinted  with  a  new  preface  in  which  S  further 
clarifies  his  position  vis-a-vis  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  some  of  his  re¬ 
viewers  and  especially  of  more  recent  studies  (e.g.  Strecker’s  Der  Weg  der 
Gerechtigkeit  and  Gerhardsson’s  Memory  and  Manuscript) .  Since  many  have 
over-stressed  S’s  suggestion  of  a  “school”  of  St.  Matthew,  he  reasserts  here 
that  “the  primary  justification  for  this  study  was — and  is  even  more  now — its 
analysis  of  the  O.T.  text  in  the  gospel.”  After  tentatively  setting  the  stage  by 
a  description  of  the  creative  milieu  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  need  for  a  hand¬ 
book  like  Mt,  the  volume  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the  OT  quotations  in  the 
Synoptics  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Matthean  presentation.  It  then  discusses 
the  Matthean  quotations  in  relation  to  lQpHab  and  the  question  of  Mt’s  use  of 
testimonia. 

J.  Templier,  L’Bvangile  est  une  cle  (Paris:  Livre-Cle  S.P.E.R.  &  Ouvrieres, 
1967,  paper  18  F),  324  pp. 

Writing  in  a  frankly  journalistic  style,  more  that  of  a  witness  than  that  of  a 
dissertation,  T’s  opening  section  relates  a  variety  of  stories  which  illustrate  a 
changed  point  of  view  of  modern  Christians  vis-a-vis  the  Gospels.  He  then 
handles  a  number  of  points  relevant  to  his  search  to  make  the  Gospels  more 
meaningful:  the  need  of  a  broader  concept  of  revelation,  the  role  of  faith,  the 
sacraments,  Vatican  II’s  constitution  on  the  modern  world,  the  ministry  of 
priests,  etc. 
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W.  Wink,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  Tradition ,  Society  for  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies  Monograph  Series  7  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1968,  $5.00),  xii  and  132  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  somewhat  modified  version  of  his  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  NT  faculty 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  W’s  study  inquires  after  the 
soteriological  role  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  He  examines  the  use 
made  of  the  Baptist  tradition  in  Mk,  Q,  Mt,  especially  Lk,  and  then  Jn.  He 
concludes  that  polemic  and  apologetic  play  a  secondary  role.  The  Baptist  was 
from  the  beginning  an  integral  part  of  the  kerygma:  “through  John’s  mediation 
Jesus  perceived  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  and  his  own  relation  to  its  coming.” 
His  story  early  became  a  type,  was  carefully  circumscribed  by  Christological 
safeguards  and  became  a  normative  embodiment  of  the  church’s  life  in  witness. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

F.  Amiot,  L’ Enseignment  de  Saint  Paul,  Bibliotheque  de  Theologie,  Theologie 
Biblique,  Serie  III,  Vol.  7  (Rev.  ed. ;  Paris — New  York:  Desclee,  1968,  paper 
41.40  F),  502  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Published  originally  in  1938,  A’s  handbook  of  Pauline  theology  is  now  re¬ 
issued  in  a  heavily  revised  edition.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  of  general  orientation 
(Paul’s  life  and  conversion,  sources  of  his  theology,  his  language,  literary  style, 
chronology)  and  then  commences  the  systematic  discussion  of  Pauline  theology 
with  a  chapter  on  humanity  before  Christ  (sin,  promise  of  salvation,  Mosaic 
Law).  It  then  provides  an  exposition  of  Paul’s  thought  on  (1)  the  divine  life, 
(2)  redemption  and  salvation,  (3)  supernatural  life,  participation  in  redemption, 
(4)  body  of  Christ  and  church,  (5)  life  and  growth  of  the  mystical  body  by  the 
sacraments,  (6)  Christian  morality  and  (7)  eschatology.  A  further  chapter  on 
Heb  has  been  completely  rewritten.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  Paul’s 
gospel  and  apostleship. 

J.  W.  Bowman,  The  First  Christian  Drama.  The  Book  of  Revelation  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1968,  paper  $1.75),  159  pp. 

A  reprint  of  B’s  1955  The  Drama  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  which  contends 
that  the  Apoc  is  a  drama  in  seven  acts  or  visions:  (1)  the  church  on  earth: 
1:9 — 3:22,  (2)  God  in  heaven:  4:1 — 8:1,  (3)  seven  angels  of  the  presence:  8:2 
— 11:18,  (4)  the  church  triumphant :  11:19 — 14:20  and  15:2-4,  (5)  seven  angels 
of  God’s  wrath:  15:1  and  5  to  16:21,  (6)  Babylon’s  overthrow:  17:1 — 20:3, 
7-10,  and  (7)  the  church  in  the  millenium:  20:4-6  and  20:11 — 22:5,  plus  a  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue.  B’s  aim  is  to  provide  the  layman  with  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  drama. 

S.  Daris,  Un  nuovo  frammento  della  prima  lettera  di  Pietro  1  Petr  2,  30-3, 
12),  Papyrologica  Castroctaviana,  Studia  et  textus  2  (Barcelona:  Papyrologica 
Castroctaviana,  1967),  37  pp.,  2  plates. 

A  report  on  a  poorly  preserved  papyrus  fragment  of  1  Pet,  of  uncertain  pro¬ 
venience,  this  booklet  offers  a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  the  piece,  dates  it 
paleographically  to  the  4th  century,  prints  the  text  and  a  commentary  on  it,  along 
with  a  critical  apparatus  and  then  offers  some  comments  on  the  papyrological 
tradition  of  1  Pet  and  its  textual  criticism.  Two  plates  reproduce  the  verso  and 
recto  of  the  fragment. 
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N.  Dominguez,  O.P.,  Apocalypsis  Jesu  Christi  Commentarium  ecclesiologicum 
(Madrid:  Palma,  1968),  xxiv  and  515  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  Latin  commentary  on  Apoc,  written  by  a  Dominican  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  in  Manila,  a  great  variety  of  data  (including  papal  encyclicals,  late  concil¬ 
iar  documents,  etc.)  is  used  to  interpret  the  book.  Thus  21:10 — 22:2  is  found  to 
be  really  a  description  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church:  one,  holy,  catholic,  ap¬ 
ostolic,  visible,  indefectible,  infallible,  etc. 

M.  H.  Franzmann,  Romans,  Concordia  Commentary  (St.  Louis:  Concordia, 
1968,  $4.00),  289  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  new  series  of  running  narrative  commentaries  on  the  RSV  for  nonspecial¬ 
ists,  planned  to  appear  over  the  next  seven  years,  the  Concordia  Commentary  is 
edited  by  A.  E.  Glock  (OT)  of  Concordia  College,  River  Forest,  Ill.,  and  W.  J. 
Bartling  (NT)  of  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis.  The  first  NT  volume,  Ro¬ 
mans,  allows  10  pages  for  introduction  and  outline  and  then  proceeds  to  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  RSV,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  out  in  full  along  with  thematic 
headlines.  Franzmann  is  currently  professor  of  NT  at  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis. 

J.  Gnilka,  Der  Philip perbrief,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  Band  X:  Faszikel  3  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1968,  DM  33), 
xxi  and  226  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  major  German  commentary  on  Phil  in  almost  40  years,  G’s  new  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  Herder  series  accepts  the  hypothesis  of  two  letters  combined  and  later 
redacted:  (A)  1:1 — 3:1a  and  4:2-7,  10-23  and  (B)  3:1b — 4:1,  8-9.  The  reasons 
for  this  division  are  discussed  in  G’s  introduction  along  with  other  items:  de¬ 
scription  of  the  city  and  the  community  of  Philippi,  occasion  and  structure  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  letter  and  the  aims  of  its  later  redactors,  origins  and  dates, 
etc.  In  addition,  there  are  four  excursuses  within  the  commentary:  (1)  on  the 
terms  episkopos  and  diakonos,  (2)  on  the  expression  syn  Christo  einai,  (3)  on 
the  pre-Pauline  hymn  in  2:6-11  and  (4)  on  the  Philippian  heresies. 

F.  Godet,  Commentaire  sur  VEpitre  aux  Romains  [1879]  (3rd  ed. ;  Geneva:  La¬ 
bor  &  Fides,  1968,  paper  33  Sw.  fr.),  536  and  659  pp. 

An  unaltered  reprint  of  a  much  respected  commentary  on  Rom,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  goes  back  to  1879,  G’s  interpretation,  both  exegetical  and  devo¬ 
tional,  opens  with  remarks  on  the  person  of  Paul,  the  state  of  the  church  he  ad¬ 
dresses  and  the  relations  between  Paul  and  the  Roman  church.  He  saves  further 
comments  on  the  text,  origin,  importance  and  authority  of  Rom  to  the  end  of  his 
book.  Both  volumes  of  the  original  edition  are  here  bound  in  one. 

M.  Green,  The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter  and  the  General  Epistle  of  Jude. 
An  Introduction  and  Commentary,  The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries 
18  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1968,  $3.95),  192  pp. 

Contrary  to  any  current  suggestion  that  2  Pet  and  Jude  should  be  deleted  from 
the  canon,  G  writes  from  the  “conviction  that  these  two  Epistles  carry  a  very 
important  message  for  our  times,”  and  that  they  “will  remain  uncomfortably, 
burningly  relevant.”  The  commentary  is  in  part  based  on  his  1961  2  Peter  Re¬ 
considered  [NT A  6,  p.  271]  and  so  accepts  Simon  Peter  as  author  of  2  Pet.  The 
verse-by-verse  comments  are  preceded  by  50  pages  of  introduction.  The  author 
is  presently  registrar  at  London  College  of  Divinity. 
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A.  T.  Hanson,  Studies  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1968,  32  s. 
6  d.),  151  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  series  of  essays  on  specific  points  that  arose  when  H  was  preparing  the  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Pastorals  for  the  Cambridge  Bible  Commentary,  this  collection  opens 
with  an  introductory  section  which  discusses  authorship  (non-Pauline)  and  date 
( ca .  A.D.  105).  The  first  two  chapters  are  on  hedridma  tes  aletheias  of  1  Tim 
3:15  and  the  homolog oumends  of  v.  16b.  H  then  moves  to  separate  papers  on 
(1)  the  apostates:  2  Tim  2:19-21,  (2)  inspiration  of  Scripture:  2  Tim  3:14-17, 
(3)  the  mediator  of  1  Tim  2:5-6  and  (4)  Eve  according  to  1  Tim  2:13-15.  There 
are  further  studies  on  liturgical  topics,  namely  baptismal  liturgical  fragments  in 
Tit  and  Eucharistic  allusions  in  1 — 2  Tim,  plus  a  concluding  essay  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Pastorals. 

J.  C.  Kirby,  Ephesians.  Baptism  and  Pentecost.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Structure 
and  Purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Montreal:  McGill  University 
Press,  1968,  $5.00),  xii  and  207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  thesis  of  K’s  book  is  that  the  author  of  Eph  (an  Ephesian  of  Jewish  back¬ 
ground)  based  the  first  part  of  the  pseudonymous  letter  on  a  Eucharistic  prayer 
and  the  second  half  on  a  discourse  connected  with  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  In  ar¬ 
riving  at  this  conclusion,  K  has  first  surveyed  the  recent  literature  on  Eph 
(Masson,  Dahl,  Goodspeed,  Mitton,  G.  Johnston,  Beare  and  especially  E.  Percy) 
and  then,  in  the  second  part,  discussed  the  form  and  content  of  Jewish  liturgical 
worship  (calendar,  berakoth,  Beth  Midrash  prayers,  Qumran  Hodayot,  feast  of 
Pentecost,  NT  data)  and  in  the  third  section  applied  his  findings  to  Eph.  The 
author  is  associate  professor  in  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

G.  W.  Knight,  III,  The  Faithful  Sayings  in  the  Pastoral  Letters  (Kampen: 
Kok,  1968,  paper  8.90  gld.),  xi  and  162  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  recurring  phrase,  pistis  ho  logos ,  is  the  subject  of  K’s  dissertation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in  1968.  From  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  phrase  itself  and  its  correlative,  kai  pases  apodoches  axios,  the  author 
concludes  that  it  is  a  “citation-emphasis  formula.”  This  leads  him  to  examine 
each  of  the  verses  where  it  occurs  (1  Tim  1:15;  3:1;  4:9;  Tit  3:8;  2  Tim  2:11) 
and  to  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  these  are  sayings,  not  statements, 
which  express  the  self-conscious  creedal/liturgical  faith  and  life  of  the  early 
church  with  emphasis  on  soteriology,  godly  living  and  church  order. 

K.  Lehmann,  Auferweckt  am  dritten  Tag  nach  der  Schrift.  Fruheste  Christolo- 
gie,  B ekenntnisbildung  und  Schriftauslegung  im  Lichte  von  1  Kor.  15,  3-5, 
Quaestiones  Disputatae  38  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1968,  paper  DM  29.50), 
376  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  “three  days”  of  1  Cor  15:4  is  the  subject  of  L’s 
research  in  this  volume  which  commences  with  an  examination  of  the  linguistic 
and  form-critical  structure  of  1  Cor  15:3-5  (context,  literary  form,  Semitic 
background,  isolation  of  the  original  confessional  formula).  The  author  then 
seeks  to  determine  the  import  of  the  expression  “raised  on  the  third  day  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures”  from  a  variety  of  historical,  philosophical  and  theological 
viewpoints:  varied  meaning  of  “three  days”  in  the  NT,  analogous  concepts  in 
Hellenistic  mystery  religions  and  in  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  cultural  sphere,  re¬ 
lation  to  Hos  6:2,  to  1  Cor  15:3b,  to  Targumic  and  midrashic  texts,  the  “triduum 
mortis”  in  the  sub-apostolic  period.  A  final  chapter  relates  this  study  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  theological  discussion  about  the  resurrection.  An  epilogue  on  J.  Blank’s 
Paulus  und  Jesus  [NT A  13,  p.  160]  concludes  the  volume. 
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The  Living  Word  Commentary,  ed.  E.  Ferguson  (Austin,  Texas:  Sweet,  $3.50 
each). 

7.  R.  A.  Batey,  The  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (1969),  189  pp. 

13.  R.  C.  Kelcy,  The  Letters  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (1968),  182  pp. 

Two  more  volumes  in  a  new  series  of  commentaries  composed  mainly  by  pro¬ 
fessors  from  Abilene  Christian  College  and  other  southern  Christian  colleges 
[cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  410],  these  volumes  are  based  on  the  RSV  and  on  the  guiding 
philosophy  of  “belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  New  Testament.”  Batey’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  Rom  opens  with  a  very  brief  life  of  Paul  and  an  introduction  to  the 
Epistle.  Kelcy  devotes  more  space  to  introductory  questions  for  each  Thessalo- 
nian  letter.  Both  then  pursue  a  verse-by-verse  explication  concentrating  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  doctrinal  and  devotional  facets. 

E.  Lohse,  Die  Briefe  an  die  Kolosser  und  an  Philemon,  Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar  fiber  das  Neue  Testament,  IX/2  (14th  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1968,  DM  19.80),  291  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  process  of  re-editing  the  Meyer  commentary  is  advanced  another  step  by 
this  new  edition  of  Col  and  Phlm  in  which  E.  Lohse  brings  a  wealth  of  form- 
critical  data  and  comparative  material  from  the  history  of  religions  to  assist  in 
clarifying  the  text  of  Col.  In  a  series  of  excursuses  L  investigates  further  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  author  of  Col  to  the  Christians  of  Colossae,  to  Pauline  theology  and 
to  specific  points  of  contact  with  Pauline  style  and  language.  He  also  gives  sep¬ 
arate  detailed  treatment  to  the  hymn  in  Col  1:15-20,  stoicheia  tou  kosmou,  the 
teaching  of  philosophia,  house  tablets,  Paul’s  imprisonment  and  the  greeting  lists 
of  Col  and  Phlm.  Throughout  the  commentary  he  takes  careful  and  frequent  note 
of  the  relations  between  Eph  and  Col  and  the  latter’s  dependence  on  Eph. 

O.  Merk,  Handeln  aus  Glauben.  Die  Motivierungen  der  paulinischen  Ethik, 
Marburger  theologische  Studien  5  (Marburg:  Elwert,  1968,  cloth  DM  39,  paper 
34),  xii  and  287  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Based  on  his  1966  Marburg  dissertation,  M’s  volume  on  the  motivations  of 
Christian  behavior  as  presented  by  Paul  opens  with  a  treatment  of  Paul’s  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  deed  as  a  presupposition  of  Christian  being  and  behavior 
( dikaiosyne ,  reconciliation,  baptism,  Rom  6,  etc.).  M  then  treats  in  turn  the 
paraenetic  sections  of  1 — 2  Thes,  Gal,  1 — 2  Cor,  Rom,  Phil,  Col  and  Phlm,  trac¬ 
ing  not  only  the  specifically  Pauline  or  Christian  motivations  and  their  theologi¬ 
cal  foundations,  but  also  comparing  them  with  analogous  contemporary  Greek 
sources  to  conclude  to  the  importance  of  Paul’s  grasp  of  God’s  action  in  Christ 
as  the  ultimately  fundamental  motive  for  his  exhortations. 

B.  M.  Newman,  Jr.,  Rediscovering  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Valley  Forge,  Pa.: 
Judson,  1968,  $3.95),  127  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  graduate  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
presently  in  Indonesia  as  a  translation  consultant  for  the  American  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  N  writes  this  brief  commentary  “to  set  forth  the  theory  that  the  book  of 
Revelation  was  written  primarily  to  refute  the  teachings  and  influence  of  a  gnos¬ 
tic  group  which  had  entered  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  guise  of  a 
more  perfect  form  of  Christianity.”  The  book  is  based  on  the  author’s  1960  dis¬ 
sertation  and  its  first  chapter  is  a  reworking  of  his  1963  article  on  Irenaeus’  dat¬ 
ing  of  Apoc  [§  8-1096]. 
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Paolo.  Vita,  Apostolato,  Scritti,  ed.  T.  Ballarini  (Turin — Rome:  Marietti,  1968, 
7800  L),  896  pp.,  63  illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  collaborative  effort  by  a  group  of  Italian  biblicists  under  the  direction  of 
T.  Ballarini  (who  himself  has  composed  over  seven-eighths  of  the  book),  this  is 
a  one-volume  introduction  to  Pauline  studies  for  the  serious  student  or  the  parish 
priest,  young  or  old.  Almost  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  introductory  study 
of  Paul,  the  man  and  the  apostle  (life  and  apostolate,  letters,  teaching)  and  a 
commentary  on  Acts.  Then  each  letter  of  the  Pauline  corpus  is  presented  in 
translation  and  commentary,  preceded  by  a  section  of  introduction.  In  addition  to 
B’s  major  contributions  there  are  commentaries  by  O.  da  Spinetoli  (1  Cor),  S. 
Virgulin  (2  Cor),  G.  Laurentini  (1 — 2  Thes),  G.  Saldarini  (1 — 2  Tim)  and 
G.  Rinaldi  (Tit).  The  volume  is  equipped  with  numerous  color  illustrations, 
maps,  plans,  etc. 

Paul  and  Qumran.  Studies  in  New  Testament  Exegesis ,  ed.  J.  Murphy-O’Con- 
nor,  O.P.  (Chicago:  Priory,  1968,  $5.95),  x  and  254  pp.  Indexed. 

To  bridge  the  communications  gap  which  has  developed  due  to  the  language 
barrier  and  lack  of  library  facilities,  the  editor  has  brought  together  nine  key 
articles  on  the  Scrolls  and  the  NT  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  K.  Stendahl’s 
earlier  collection.  The  articles  here  compiled  are:  P.  Benoit  on  Qumran  and  the 
NT  [§  6-314],  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  the  angels  of  1  Cor  11:10  [§  2-652],  J.  Gnilka 
on  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  from  Neutestamentliche  Aufsdtze  (1963)  and  F.  Mussner 
on  Eph  from  the  same  Schmid  Festschrift,  M.  Delcor  on  the  “courts”  of  the 
Corinthian  church  and  of  Qumran  from  the  second  volume  of  the  1961  Rome 
Congress  on  Pauline  studies,  W.  Grundmann  on  the  teacher  of  righteousness  and 
justification  by  faith  [§  5-258],  K.  G.  Kuhn  on  Eph  [§  6-221],  J.  Coppens  on 
the  term  “mystery”  in  Paul  and  at  Qumran  [§  5-768]  and  J.  Murphy-O’Connor 
on  aletheia  in  Paul  and  Qumran  [§  10-201]. 

B.  Rigaux,  The  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  Modern  Studies,  ed.  and  trans.  S.  Yonick, 

O. F.M.  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald,  1968,  $6.95),  xviii  and  272  pp.  Indexed. 

This  English  version  of  R’s  Saint  Paul  et  ses  Lettres  differs  from  the  original 
[NT A  7,  p.  394]  only  by  the  addition  of  translation  information  in  the  numerous 
footnote  references.  A  German  version  appeared  in  1964  [NT A  9,  p.  280]. 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  Das  paulinische  Evangelium,  I:  Vorgeschichte,  Forschungen 
zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  95  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1968,  cloth  DM  32,  paper  28),  313  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

As  the  first  of  two  volumes  on  the  Pauline  understanding  and  use  of  euag- 
gelion  and  cognates,  S’s  present  monograph  takes  stock  of  the  term  and  its 
transmission  before  Paul.  It  opens  with  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  question, 
paying  special  attention  to  recent  efforts  at  deriving  the  term  from  either  Se¬ 
mitic  or  Greek  matrices.  S  then  outlines  the  problem  as  it  occurs  in  Paul  (Gal 
1 — 2)  before  offering  a  detailed  examination  of  bsr  in  the  OT  and  related  Se¬ 
mitic  sources  and  of  the  root  euaggel-  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  (LXX,  Josephus, 
Philo)  as  well  as  other  contemporary  material.  From  this  background  he  then 
approaches  the  pre-Pauline  use  of  the  term  by  Jesus  and  in  the  early  Christian 
communities  of  Palestine  (Apoc  14:6;  10:7;  Mt  11:2-6;  Lk  4:16-30;  Mk  1:14  f. 
and  euaggelion  tes  basileias )  and  in  the  Hellenistic  communities  of  Jewish- 
Christians  (Mt  28:16-20;  Mk  16:9-20;  1  Thes  1:9  f.;  1  Cor  15:3-8).  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  careful  description  of  the  varying  content  of  the  term  in  its  earliest 
uses. 
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G.  Bouwman,  S.V.D.,  The  Truth  Will  Liberate  You ,  Biblical  Reflections  on 
Freedom  and  Law ,  trans.  R.  and  J.  Geffen  (De  Pere,  Wise.:  St.  Norbert  Abbey- 
Press,  1968,  $2.95),  116  pp. 

Several  essays  on  freedom  and  law  which  take  as  their  point  of  departure  and 
their  theme  a  series  of  biblical  texts:  Jn  8:32;  Lev  1:1;  Mt  23:29;  Eph  2:14; 
Mt  5:17  and  Rom  6:14. 

Y.  Congar,  O.P.,  The  Revelation  of  God,  trans.  A.  Manson  and  L.  C.  Sheppard 
(New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1968,  $5.95),  viii  and  199  pp. 

An  English  version  of  one  part  of  C’s  1962  Les  Voies  du  Dieu  Vivant  (Paris: 
Cerf)  [the  other  part  of  which  is  entitled  Faith  and  the  Spiritual  Life'],  this 
volume  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  Bible  as  God’s  word,  the  OT  witness  to 
Christ  and  the  varieties  of  revelation.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  analyzes 
some  of  the  principal  theological  themes  in  the  Bible:  mercy,  incarnation,  Lamb 
of  God,  parousia,  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  Eucharist  and  church,  Eucharist 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  world  in  God.  The  chapters  were  originally  radio  talks, 
lectures,  conferences  and  published  articles  ranging  from  1937  to  1962. 

C.-H.  Dodd,  Conformement  aux  Lcritures.  L’ infrastructure  de  la  theologie  du 
Nouveau  Testament,  trans.  R.  Gueho  and  J.  Trublet,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris: 
Seuil,  1968,  paper  15  F),  146  pp.  Indexed. 

A  French  version  of  D’s  According  to  the  Scriptures  (Welwyn:  Nisbet, 
1952),  this  edition  opens  with  a  special  preface  by  X.  Leon-Dufour  which 
briefly  situates  the  work  in  its  original  milieu  and  indicates  its  necessary  pre¬ 
suppositions.  D’s  work  broaches  the  problem  of  OT  citations  in  the  NT,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  NT  use  of  testimonia  and  then  classifies  some  of  the  citations  under 
the  following  headings:  (1)  apocalypse  and  eschatology,  (2)  the  new  Israel, 
(3)  the  servant  and  the  suffering  just  man.  The  conclusions  reflect  on  the  the¬ 
ological  method  peculiar  to  the  NT  authors. 

A.  M.  Dubarle,  O.P.,  Love  and  Fruitfulness  in  the  Bible,  trans.  Religious 
Book  Consultants  (De  Pere,  Wise.:  St.  Norbert  Abbey  Press,  1968,  $2.95),  82 
pp.  Bibliography. 

A  translation  of  D’s  earlier  study  in  biblical  theology,  Amour  et  fecondite 
dans  la  Bible  (1967),  which  concentrates  most  of  its  attention  on  the  OT  but 
includes  a  chapter  on  the  NT  as  fulfillment. 

J.  Fangmeier  and  M.  Geiger,  Geschichte  und  Zukunft.  Zwei  Studien  zu  Oscar 
Cullmanns  65.  Geburtstag :  Heilsgeschichte?  Zukunft  und  Geschichte  in  der 
Weltschau  Teilhard  de  Chardins,  Theologische  Studien,  Heft  87  (Zurich:  EVZ, 
1967,  paper  7.20  Sw.  fr.),  60  pp. 

Two  complementary  articles  dedicated  to  Cullmann  make  up  this  small  Heft. 
The  first,  “Heilsgeschichte?,”  offers  some  marginal  considerations  on  the  debate 
between  K.  Barth  and  Cullmann.  The  second  examines  the  writings  of  de  Char¬ 
din  for  his  understanding  of  time  and  his  notion  of  hope. 

A.  Gelin,  S.S.,  The  Concept  of  Man  in  the  Bible,  trans.  D.  M.  Murphy  (Staten 
Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1968,  $3.95),  165  pp. 

An  English  version  of  the  late  Lyons  professor’s  monograph  Vhomme  selon 
la  Bible  (1962),  based  on  nine  lectures  given  to  an  institute  of  Christian  Broth¬ 
ers.  The  essays  treat  concepts  of  man’s  nature,  the  “image”  theme,  the  human 
couple,  the  individual-community  tension,  vocation,  faith,  prayer,  restoration  of 
man,  the  New  Adam.  This  version  includes  a  small  glossary  to  aid  the  reader. 
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J.  Giblet  et  al.,  The  Birth  of  the  Church .  A  Biblical  Study,  trans.  C.  U.  Quinn 
(Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1968,  $5.95),  255  pp. 

A  translation  of  the  papers  of  the  14th  Louvain  “Journees  Bibliques”  (1962), 
originally  published  as  Aux  origines  de  VEglise  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer, 
1965),  the  volume  contains  the  following  articles:  J.  Coppens  on  Jer  31:31-34 
and  the  Pauline  understanding  of  the  church,  A.  Denis,  O.P.,  on  evolution  of 
structures  in  the  Qumran  sect,  J.  Giblet  on  the  Twelve  from  the  historical  and 
theological  points  of  view,  H.  Van  den  Bussche  on  the  church  in  Jn,  P.  Andries- 
sen,  O.S.B.,  on  the  notion  of  “The  New  Eve,  Body  of  the  New  Adam,”  L.  Cer- 
faux  on  the  church  in  Apoc,  J.  Coppens  on  the  Eucharist  as  sacrament  and  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  New  Covenant  and  foundation  of  the  church,  P.  Grelot  on  the 
ministerial  vocation  in  the  service  of  the  people  of  God,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on 
Gnostic  ideas  of  the  church  and  R.  Marie  on  the  church  in  Bultmann’s  exegesis 
and  theology. 

R.  H.  Hiers,  Jesus  and  Ethics.  Four  Interpretations  (Philadelphia:  Westmin¬ 
ster,  1968,  $6.50),  208  pp.  Indexed. 

In  a  book  based  on  his  Yale  doctoral  thesis  (1961),  H  subjects  the  views  of 
several  major  Protestant  theologians  to  critical  analysis.  In  successive  chapters 
he  takes  up  the  liberal  version  of  Jesus’  teaching  (Harnack:  ethics  without  es¬ 
chatology),  the  historical  Jesus  vs.  modern  theology  (Schweitzer:  ethics  and 
eschatology),  radical  obedience  to  Jesus’  message  (Bultmann:  ethics  as  eschatol¬ 
ogy)  and  then  some  recent  British  and  American  views  of  Jesus  and  ethics  (es¬ 
pecially  Dodd).  A  concluding  chapter  examines  some  unresolved  problems  in 
eschatology  and  the  position  of  some  modern  ethicians,  especially  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr.  The  author  is  associate  professor  of  religion  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Leben  angesichts  des  Todes.  Beitrdge  sum  theologischen  Problem  des  Todes. 
Helmut  Thielicke  sum  60.  Geburtstag  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1968,  DM  45), 
vii  and  325  pp.,  photo.  Bibliography. 

This  collection  of  16  articles  by  colleagues  in  honor  of  the  renowned  Hamburg 
theologian,  preacher,  ethician  and  professor  contains  several  articles  of  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  to  NT  students  and  scholars :  K.  Koch  on  the  treasure  in  heaven  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  late  OT  and  apocryphal  books,  C.-H.  Hunzinger  on  hope  in  the 
face  of  death  in  the  course  of  the  Pauline  writings,  G.  Kretschmar  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  flesh  in  the  NT  and  sub-apostolic  period  and  H.  J.  Margull  on 
Jesus’  death  and  the  pain  of  God  (from  the  point  of  view  of  Japanese  religious 
beliefs).  There  are  numerous  other  articles  on  the  general  thematic  and  also  a 
bibliography  of  T’s  published  works. 

K.  Niederwimmer,  Der  Begriff  der  Freiheit  im  Neuen  Testament,  Theologische 
Bibliothek  Topelmann,  11.  Band  (Berlin:  Topelmann,  1966,  DM  48),  vii  and 
240  pp.  Bibliography. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  for  the  Evangelical  theological 
faculty  at  Vienna,  N’s  philological  investigation  of  eleutheria  first  sets  out  the 
pre-NT  use  and  meaning  of  the  term  (classical  Greek,  Stoic,  Gnostic)  and  then 
approaches  the  origin  and  problem  of  the  NT  terminology.  For  the  NT  the  par¬ 
adox  is  between  man’s  subjection  as  a  creature,  his  slavery  to  sin,  law,  decep¬ 
tion,  falsehood  and  death  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  gratuitously  received  free¬ 
dom.  The  eschatological  meaning  of  this  freedom  is  then  examined  in  Jesus’ 
preaching  (freedom  of  God’s  lordship),  Paul’s  letters  (freedom  in  the  Holy 
Spirit)  and  in  Jn  (“true”  freedom). 
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Offenbarung  Schrift  Kirche.  Dokumentarband  der  deutschen-skandinavischen 
Theologentagung  zu  Sittensen  21.  bis  25.  Februar  1968 ,  ed.  P.  Hartig  (Wupper¬ 
tal:  Brockhaus;  Bremen:  Stelten,  1968,  paper  DM  16.80),  211  pp.,  6  photos. 

Some  25  documents  from  the  1968  conference  of  Lutheran  scholars  and  pas¬ 
tors  at  Sittensen  are  here  published  for  broader  circulation.  In  addition  to 
sermons,  formal  greetings,  etc.,  there  are  major  papers  by  S.  Aalen  on  the 
revelation  of  Christ  and  scientific  research,  W.  Kunneth  on  Christology  as  a 
problem  today,  K.  H.  Rengstorf  on  the  understanding  and  awareness  of  church 
in  the  NT,  and  two  opposing  papers  on  the  ordination  of  women  by  Anna  Greta 
Noren  and  Erik  Petren. 

G.  C.  Oxtoby,  Biblical  Foundations  for  Belief  and  Action  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster,  1968,  paper  $2.25),  139  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  Prediction  and  Fulfillment  in  the  Bible  [NT A  12,  p.  145]  turns 
his  attention  here  to  six  of  the  great  themes  in  the  Bible:  creation  and  provi¬ 
dence,  worship  and  righteousness,  law  and  Gospel,  separation  and  reconciliation, 
present  and  future,  Christ  and  the  church.  He  finds  that  these  themes  are  of  en¬ 
during  value  especially  for  a  world  dominated  by  confusing  change. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  Dictionary  of  Bible  Themes  (London:  Nelson,  1968,  18  s.),  114 

pp. 

In  this  concise  handbook  of  biblical  theology,  Prof.  Rowley  provides  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  several  hundred  theologically  operative  terms  in  the  RSV.  Each 
entry  is  composed  in  a  highly  compressed  style,  but  with  indications  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  development  of  the  term,  its  synonyms,  analogues,  etc.  The  book  is  fully 
cross-referenced. 

W.  M.  Smith,  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Heaven  (Chicago:  Moody,  1968, 
$4.95),  317  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Bible  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School, 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  and  former  faculty  member  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in 
Chicago,  Smith  deplores  the  lack  of  writing  on  heaven  among  recent  eschatol- 
ogists.  To  fill  this  gap  he  presents  a  lengthy  treatise  on  various  aspects  of  heaven: 
the  abode  of  God,  the  present  inhabitants,  the  possibility  of  a  heavenly  life  now, 
the  intermediate  state,  our  wealth  in  heaven,  the  occupations  of  the  redeemed 
there,  etc.  Several  appendixes  treat  related  data. 

Strukturen  christlicher  Exist enz.  Beitrdge  zur  Erneuerung  des  geistlichen  Le- 
bens.  Festgabe  fur  Friedrich  Wulf,  S.J.,  zum  sechzigsten  Geburtstag,  ed.  H. 
Schlier  et  al.  (Wurzburg:  Echter,  1968,  DM  34),  397  pp.  Bibliography. 

Of  the  26  articles  which  make  up  this  Festschrift  for  F.  Wulf,  longtime  editor 
of  GeistLeb,  several  are  of  interest  to  students  of  the  NT :  F.  J.  Schierse  on  NT 
piety  connected  with  Easter  and  the  parousia,  H.  Schlier  on  1  Pet  and  J. 
Sudbrack  on  modern  scriptural  interpretation  and  the  problems  it  poses  for 
today’s  piety.  The  majority  of  the  articles  concern  changing  notions  and  new 
emphases  in  modern  spirituality  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  The  authors 
include  N.  Lohfink,  J.  A.  Jungmann,  J.  Auer,  O.  Semmelroth,  K.  Rahner,  G. 
Schiwy,  J.  Leclercq,  A.  Grillmeier  and  others. 

P.  Touilleux,  L’Eglise  dans  les  Ecritures.  Preparation  et  naissance,  Theologie, 
pastorale  et  spirituality,  Recherches  et  syntheses  XX  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1968, 
paper  12.90  F),  176  pp. 

Concerned  with  the  integration  of  historical  data  into  the  process  of  theologiz¬ 
ing,  and  understanding  that  history  itself  is  revelatory,  the  author  here  ap- 
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proaches  the  late  OT  conceptual  background  and  then  the  NT  data  from  Q,  the 
Synoptics,  Paul,  John  and  the  implications  of  the  rupture  with  Judaism  in  order 
to  delineate  how  the  early  evolution  of  churchly  institutions  influenced  the  NT 
theology  of  the  church  both  in  Paul  and  in  the  other  NT  writings.  The  author  is 
a  professor  at  the  Catholic  faculties  of  Lyons  and  his  book  includes  a  preface  by 
H.  de  Lubac,  S.J. 

E.  Vellmer,  Freiheit  von  den  Zwdngen.  Predigten  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1968,  cloth  DM  16.50,  paper  12),  267  pp. 

A  collection  of  32  sermons  preached  by  the  author  over  the  course  of  seven 
years  in  which  he  attempts  to  make  as  practically  fruitful  as  possible  the  results 
of  exegetical  work  by  Bultmann  and  others  of  his  school.  The  texts  on  which  the 
sermons  are  based  range  broadly  over  the  NT  books. 

C.  Westermann,  Der  Segen  in  der  Bibel  und  im  Handeln  der  Kirche  (Munich: 
Kaiser,  1968,  paper  DM  9.80),  118  pp.  Indexed. 

The  whole  question  of  blessing  and  its  relation  to  the  language  of  salvation  is 
examined  here  by  W.  He  first  studies  the  biblical  data,  starting  with  a  brief  look 
at  the  NT  and  a  survey  of  the  meaning  and  history  of  blessings  in  the  OT,  bless¬ 
ing  and  greeting  in  the  OT,  blessing  in  apocalyptic  and  finally  a  detailed  inves¬ 
tigation  of  various  NT  uses.  There  follows  a  section  on  blessings  used  in  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  and  on  the  official  nature  of  some  blessings  used  by  the  church  in 
sacramental  actions,  etc. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

B.  Bagatti,  O.F.M.,  Gli  scavi  di  Nasaret.  Vol.  I :  Dalle  origini  at  secolo  XII, 
Pubblicazioni  dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  n.  17  (Jerusalem:  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Press,  1967),  vii  and  316  pp.,  9  plates,  240  figs.  Indexed. 

While  preparing  for  new  construction  at  the  basilica  of  Nazareth,  a  full-scale 
excavation  of  the  substrata  was  undertaken  and  is  now  reported  in  this  first 
volume.  The  opening  chapters  describe  the  dig  itself  and  previous  similar  efforts 
and  then  outline  the  literary  witnesses  from  the  1st  century  through  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  Moslem  periods  (to  1099).  The  book  next  presents  the  historical  and 
archaeological  data  concerning  the  immediate  environs  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Annunciation  and  then  details  the  Byzantine  and  pre-Byzantine  constructions.  A 
further  chapter  examines  other  parts  of  the  village.  The  final  chapter  describes 
and  discusses  all  the  artifacts:  pottery  (Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age,  Hellenistic-Ro- 
man-Byzantine),  glass,  metal  and  stone.  B  concludes  to  slight  habitation  during 
the  Bronze  Age,  a  sharp  increase  in  the  Roman  period,  particularly  at  the  so- 
called  houses  of  Joseph  and  Mary  which  were  used  for  cultic  purposes  (Isaian 
overtones)  and  early  restructured  after  the  model  of  local  synagogue  architec¬ 
ture,  incorporating  a  baptismal  font  and  martyrium. 

J.  B.  Bauer,  Die  neutestamentlichen  Apokryphen,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel,  Band  21 
(Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1968,  paper  DM  6.80),  111  pp. 

A  brief  introduction  to  the  NT  apocrypha  by  the  Graz  professor  whose  Bibel- 
theologisches  Worterbuch  has  already  been  translated  into  numerous  tongues, 
this  volume  opens  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  distinction  between  canonical  and 
apocryphal  works.  It  then  treats  in  order:  apocryphal  gospels,  acts,  letters  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  In  each  case  brief  descriptions  of  the  contents,  date, 
sources,  etc.,  are  given. 
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Bibel  und  Qumran.  Beitr'dge  zur  Erforschung  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  BibeU 
und  Qumranwissenschaft.  Hans  Bardtke  zum  22.9.1966 ,  ed.  S.  Wagner  (Berlin: 
Evangelische  Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft,  1968,  MDN  28),  258  pp.,  6  plates. 

A  tribute  to  H.  Bardtke  on  his  60th  birthday,  this  collection  of  21  papers  on 
various  aspects  of  Qumran  studies  includes  articles  from  such  diverse  places  as 
Leningrad,  Chicago,  Leipzig,  Prague,  Uppsala,  Graz,  Berlin,  Paris,  etc.  The 
items  that  directly  concern  the  NT  are  by  O.  Betz  on  the  eschatological  exegesis 
of  Isa  28  in  Qumran  and  in  the  NT,  G.  R.  Driver  on  the  number  of  the  beast, 
W.  Grundmann  on  the  divine  sonship  of  the  messiah,  G.  Molin  on  Mt  5 :43  and 
the  scrolls  and  K.-H.  Rengstorf  on  the  property  holdings  of  the  Second  Temple. 
Other  articles  treat  some  commentaries  on  Qumran  (J.  D.  Amussin),  the  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Job ,  the  Prayer  of  Nabonidus  and  the  Targumic  traditions  (M.  Delcor), 
relations  between  the  Hodayot  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (S.  Holm-Nielsen), 
the  covenant  in  the  scrolls  (A.  Kapelrud),  Machaerus  (A.  Strobel)  and  a  new 
fragment  from  Cave  XI:  llQBer  (A.  S.  van  der  Woude). 

A.  Buchler,  Types  of  Jewish-Palestinian  Piety  from  70  B.C.E.  to  70  C.E.  The 
Ancient  Pious  Men  [1922]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1968,  $7.95),  264  pp. 

Partly  to  make  up  for  the  failings  of  Bousset’s  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im 
neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter  (2nd  ed.,  1906),  Prof.  Buchler  produced  in  1922 
this  analysis  of  the  Hasidim,  which  contains  essays  on  (1)  Hasidism  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  Hillel  the  Elder,  his  personal  traits  and  his  ethical  teachings,  (2) 
some  of  the  other  pious  men,  their  beliefs  and  practices,  stressing  that  they  were 
not  Essenes,  (3)  the  pious  men  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  how  this  descrip¬ 
tion  differs  from  NT  notions  of  righteousness  and  (4)  Honi  and  his  prayer  for 
rain,  his  religious  thought,  etc. 

H.  Cazelles,  P.S.S.,  Naissance  de  Veglise.  Secte  juive  rejeteef,  Lire  la  Bible 
16  (Paris:  Cerf,  1968,  paper  9.60  F),  128  pp.,  map.  Indexed. 

A  popular  presentation  of  primitive  Christianity  seen  against  the  historical, 
social  and  religious  factors  which  form  its  contemporary  background,  this  sur¬ 
vey  commences  with  an  essay  on  the  importance  of  the  Torah  in  early  Judaism, 
then  advances  to  a  consideration  of  the  Greek  persecution  and  the  crisis  of  the 
Aaronite  priesthood,  apocalyptic  expectations,  the  Hasmonean  state  and  the 
origins  of  the  Sadducees,  the  strictness  of  Pharisaism,  the  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
King  Herod,  Herodians  and  Zealots  and  then  the  baptist  movement.  The  final 
chapter  describes  the  confrontation  of  the  young  Christian  church  with  this 
milieu. 

B.  Chudoba,  Early  History  and  Christ.  A  Prophetic  History  of  Ancient  Times 
(Staten  Island,  N.Y. :  Alba,  1969,  $4.95),  276  pp.  Indexed. 

“In  spite  of  their  meditative  character,  the  five  essays  assembled  in  this  book 
could  be  understood  as  essentially  an  outline  of  ancient,  pre-Christian,  and  early 
Christian  history.”  The  original  version  appeared  in  1965  as  Los  tiempos  anti- 
quos  y  la  venida  de  Cristo.  The  author,  a  Czechoslovakian  historian,  professor 
of  history  at  Iona  College,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  since  1949,  opens  his  survey 
with  some  considerations  on  the  meaning  of  history  and  then  proceeds  through 
the  origins  of  humanity  and  ancient  cultures  (including  a  detailed  treatment  of 
primeval  myth)  and  the  major  civilizations  to  a  chapter  on  Jesus  and  the  “glad 
news.”  To  the  original  text  he  has  added  a  further  chapter  which  outlines  the 
formative  centuries  of  Western  Christendom.  Brief  bibliographical  notes  accom¬ 
pany  each  chapter. 

L.  de  Strycker,  S.J.,  De  Griekse  handschriften  van  het  protevangelie  van  Ja¬ 
cobus,  Mededelingen  van  de  Koninklijke  Vlaamse  Academie  voor  Wetenschap- 
pen,  Letteren  en  Schone  Kunsten  van  Belgie,  Klasse  der  Letteren,  Jaargang 
XXX,  Nr.  I  (Brussels:  Paleis  der  Academien,  1968,  paper  90  Bel.  fr.),  46  pp. 
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The  Flemish  text  of  de  Strycker’s  essay  on  the  Greek  MSS  of  the  Protevan- 
gelium  of  James  takes  23  pages  of  this  publication.  The  other  half  includes  a 
4-page  resume  in  Latin  and  an  annotated  table  of  codices  which  divides  the  MSS 
into  families  according  to  the  Lachmann  method. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum,  10/1967  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1968, 
cloth  DM  57,  paper  51),  292  pp.,  18  plates,  13  figs. 

The  tenth  volume  of  JbAC  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  272]  includes  the  closing  install¬ 
ments  of  F.  J.  Dolger’s  history  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  a  conclusion  to  T. 
Klauser’s  series  on  the  relation  in  early  Christian  art  between  the  shaft-bearer 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  figure.  There  is  also  a  posthumous  paper  by  A.  Hermann 
(to  whose  memory  this  volume  is  dedicated)  on  the  theme  of  the  first  bath  of 
the  savior  and  other  heroes.  Further  items  are  by  H.-J.  Geischer  on  pagan  par¬ 
allels  to  the  early  Christian  image  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  W.  Speyer  on  Sa¬ 
lome’s  death,  N.  Brox  on  Gnostic  arguments  in  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  O. 
Knoch  on  K.  Beyschlag’s  1966  book  on  Clement  of  Rome  and  early  Catholicism. 
There  are  a  half-dozen  other  contributions  less  relevant  to  NT  studies  plus  nine 
reviews  (including  A.  Stuiber  on  P.  Hoffmann’s  Die  Toten  in  Christus )  and  a 
supplementary  article  for  RAC,  “Barbar”  by  I.  Opelt  and  W.  Speyer. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Liturgik  und  Hymnologie,  12/1967,  ed.  K.  Ameln,  C.  Mahrenholz 
&  K.  F.  Muller  (Kassel:  Stauda,  1968,  DM  52),  xvi  and  284  pp.,  9  figs.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Official  organ  of  the  International  Fellowship  for  Research  in  Hymnology, 
this  Jahrbuch  occasionally  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  forms  of  Christian  liturgy 
and  hymnody.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  1967  volume  whose  major  article  is  a 
44-page  study  of  primitive  Christian  worship  by  F.  Hahn  which  analyzes  the 
liturgical  data  of  the  various  NT  writings  against  the  cultural  milieu  of  each  as 
well  as  against  the  broader  picture  of  the  variety  of  worship  forms  in  the  pre- 
Gospel  era.  In  addition  to  numerous  other  articles,  notes  and  reviews,  there  are 
brief  contributions  by  D.  Schuberth  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Paschal  can¬ 
dles,  and  F.  Hahn  on  H.-J.  Kraus’  earlier  article  on  OT  and  NT  worship 
[§  10-291].  As  part  of  a  longer  Literaturbericht  zur  Liturgik,  there  is  an  8-page 
annotated  bibliography  of  German  biblical  text  research  of  the  last  few  years. 

S.  Jellicoe,  The  Septuagint  and  Modern  Study  (New  York — London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1968,  $9.00),  xix  and  424  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  a  work  intended  to  supplement  the  classic  treatise  of  H.  B.  Swete  [now  it¬ 
self  in  reprint,  cf.  p.  287].  J’s  book  first  briefly  reviews  the  state  of  affairs  over 
the  last  century  or  so,  traces  the  rise  of  modern  LXX  studies  and  then  turns  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  and  modern  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  LXX,  its  early  revisions,  the  place  and  function  of  Origen  and  the  Hexapla, 
and  subsequent  revisions.  The  second  part  of  the  book  analyzes  the  text  and 
language  of  LXX  MSS  and  versions  and  then  turns  attention  to  the  Larger 
Cambridge  and  Gottingen  editions  book  by  book.  Concluding  chapters  address 
the  elements  of  language  and  style  in  the  LXX  and  the  current  situation  in  LXX 
studies.  A  first  appendix  discusses  the  sigla  employed  in  the  Larger  Cambridge 
edition  and  a  second  treats  the  MSS  (cursives,  papyri  and  fragments)  used  in 
both  the  Gottingen  and  Larger  Cambridge  editions. 

H.  Kwiatkowski,  Petri  successiones  autographis  restitutis  evangelistae  recti - 
ficantur  (Turin — Rome:  Marietti,  1968,  paper  2,200  L),  191  pp.,  46  figs.  In¬ 
dexed. 

A  series  of  very  involved  acrostic  studies  on  a  variety  of  inscriptions,  texts, 
reconstituted  “autographs,”  etc.,  from  which  K  establishes  (by  means  of  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  such  diverse  sources  as  the  Roman  Breviary  and  the  so-called 
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Epistle  of  Lentulus)  the  post-Petrine  apostolic  succession  and  from  which  he 
proposes  some  alternate  readings  for  Mt  16:13-20  and  other  texts.  The  book  is 
in  Latin  so  that  it  will  be  accessible  solely  to  competent  scholars. 

J.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Samaritans.  The  Earliest  Jewish  Sect.  Their  History, 
Theology  and  Literature  [1907]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1968,  $12.50),  xxxiv  and 
358  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A.  S.  Halkin,  in  the  new  introduction  to  this  reprint  of  Montgomery's  classic 
work  on  the  Samaritans,  describes  the  book  as  a  “judicious,  interpretative  con¬ 
densation  of  their  history,  theology  and  literature.  .  .  .”  Based  on  his  1906  Boh- 
len  Lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  M’s  book  first  examines  the 
19th-century  research  on  the  Samaritans,  their  location  and  architecture  and 
their  current  survivors.  It  then  traces  their  history  in  detail  (origins  of  the  sect, 
condition  under  Hellenistic  and  Roman  empires  and  Islam  and  their  present 
distribution)  and  briefly  recounts  mentions  of  them  in  apocryphal  literature,  the 
NT,  Josephus,  Talmuds  and  other  rabbinic  literature.  A  special  chapter  is  given 
to  a  translation,  with  brief  notes,  of  the  supplementary  Talmudic  treatise  Mas- 
seket  Kutim.  There  follows  an  extensive  description  of  Samaritan  theology,  a 
brief  section  on  Samaritan  sects,  Gnosticism  and  cabalism  and  then  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Samaritans. 

A.  Parrot,  Land  of  Christ.  Archaeology,  history,  geography,  trans.  J.  H.  Farley 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968,  $5.95),  ix  and  166  pp.,  120  illustrations.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed. 

After  nearly  40  years  as  a  leading  archaeologist  in  the  Middle  East,  P  gathers 
a  great  variety  of  illustrations  from  archaeology,  history  and  geography  to  pro¬ 
vide  concrete  comments  on  specific  Gospel  texts.  The  book  constitutes  a  picture 
tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 

S.  Pines,  The  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Early  Centuries  of  Christianity  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  Source,  Proceedings  of  the  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Hu¬ 
manities,  Vol.  II,  No.  13  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Human¬ 
ities,  1966),  74  pp. 

An  enlarged  version  of  a  lecture  by  P,  given  in  June,  1966,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  and  comments  on  the  contents  of  the  10th-century  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar  MS, 
particularly  its  anti-Christian  polemic  which  he  suggests  is  a  maladroit  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  much  earlier  treatise  from  a  Jewish-Christian  community.  P  finds  great 
similarity  between  the  tenets  expressed  or  implied  in  this  alleged  treatise  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nazoraioi  as  outlined  by  Epiphanius.  The  second  part  of  P’s 
monograph  provides  numerous  quotes  from  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar’s  MS  which  agree 
with  the  canonical  (and  other)  Gospels.  One  excursus  comments  on  two  texts 
concerning  Mani  and  a  second  points  out  the  relevance  of  the  Gospel  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  to  the  data  from  ‘Abd  al-Jabbar. 

E.  Power,  S.J.,  Palestinian  Customs  Illustrating  the  Bible  (De  Pere,  Wise.:  St. 
Norbert  Abbey  Press,  1968,  $2.95),  136  pp. 

A  series  of  seven  essays  on  the  life,  habits,  attitudes,  modes  of  behavior,  etc., 
of  Palestine,  reprinted  from  a  series  of  articles  in  Studies  published  between  1919 
and  1923. 

B.  Reicke,  The  New  Testament  Era.  The  World  of  the  Bible  from  500  B.C.  to 
A.D.  100,  trans.  D.  E.  Green  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1968,  $5.75),  x  and  336 
pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

An  English  version  of  R’s  1965  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte  [NT A  9,  p. 
292]  for  which  he  has  provided  some  corrections  and  bibliographical  additions. 
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M.  Simon  and  A.  Benoit,  Le  juddisme  et  le  christianisme  antique  d’Antiochus 
Bpiphane  d  Constantin,  Nouvelle  Clio  10  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France,  1968,  22  F),  360  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

One  of  a  series  of  history  texts  used  in  French  secondary  schools,  this  volume 
presents  under  a  single  cover  (1)  the  means  and  methods  of  research:  sources, 
bibliography  of  550  items,  (2)  the  wealth  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  (from  the  Maccabean  insurrection  to  the  Constantinian  era) :  beliefs,  in¬ 
stitutions,  sects,  messianism,  apocalyptic,  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Jesus  and  the 
birth  of  Christianity,  Paul  and  Christian  universalism,  Christianity’s  expansion, 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  etc.  and  (3)  present  problems  and  directions  of  re¬ 
search:  Palestine  and  the  diaspora,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  NT  criticism,  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Greek  elements  in  primitive  Christianity,  Jewish-Christianity,  origins  of 
Gnosticism,  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  Constantine’s  “conversion.” 

H.  B.  Swete,  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  rev.  R.  R.  Ottley 
[Cambridge,  1914]  (New  York:  Ktav,  1968,  $12.50),  xiii  and  626  pp.  Indexed. 

This  reprint  of  S’s  classic  study  of  the  LXX  (originally  published  in  1902) 
is  from  the  1914  revision  by  R.  R.  Ottley.  It  opens  with  chapters  on  the  LXX 
and  later  Greek  versions,  the  Hexapla  and  derivative  recensions,  other  versions 
based  on  the  LXX,  various  MSS  and  printed  editions  of  the  LXX.  The  second 
major  part  of  the  volume  analyzes  the  contents  of  the  LXX:  titles,  grouping, 
number  and  order  of  the  books  and  their  inclusion  in  or  absence  from  the  He¬ 
brew  canon,  the  Greek  style  of  the  LXX,  its  value  as  a  version  and  its  text  divi¬ 
sions.  The  third  section  discusses  the  literary  use  of  the  LXX  by  non-Christian 
Hellenists,  NT  and  other  early  Christian  quotations  from  it,  the  general  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  versions  as  aids  to  Bible  study  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
LXX  on  Christian  literature,  as  well  as  problems  arising  from  the  LXX’s  textual 
condition.  Some  30  pages  of  additional  notes  follow,  and  H.  St.  John  Thackeray’s 
critical  edition  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas. 

E.  Testa,  O.F.M.,  L’Huile  de  la  Foi,  trans.  O.  Engelbert,  Publications  du  Stu- 
dium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  n.  3  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan 
Press,  1967),  134  pp.,  10  figs.  Indexed. 

A  French  version  and  adaptation  of  T’s  presentation  and  interpretation  of  an 
inscribed  silver  leaf  which  he  dates  to  the  1st  century  and  interprets  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  anointing  of  the  sick  at  that  period.  The  book  opens  with  a  brief 
paleographic  analysis  and  then  transcribes,  translates  (literally  and  then  freely) 
and  exegetes  the  inscription.  T  next  argues  that  it  is  not  an  amulet  and  then, 
from  a  study  of  the  differences  and  similarities  between  the  leaf  and  Jas  5:14-16, 
he  moves  to  an  assessment  of  the  themes  and  particular  points  (of  both  theology 
and  practice)  raised  by  the  leaf.  He  concludes:  (1)  The  leaf  is  not  an  amulet. 
(2)  The  inscription  concerns  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  (3)  The  sick  person  and 
the  redactor  of  the  leaf  were  Jewish-Christians.  (4)  The  leaf  dates  from  ca. 
A.D.  70-85. 

P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  Gott  und  Belial.  Traditionsgeschichtliche  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  Dualismus  in  den  T exten  aus  Qumran,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  Band  6  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1969,  paper 
DM  35),  267  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  book,  his  1967  Gottingen  dissertation,  the  author  traces  the  dualistic 
language  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  through  1QM  i;  IQS  iii,  13 — iv,  14,  and  related 
texts  (IQS  iv,  15-23a  and  23b-26;  CD;  and  some  fragmentary  texts)  from  a 
strictly  traditionsgeschichtlich  point  of  view.  After  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
relevant  data  he  provides  a  brief  description  of  some  key  concepts  behind  Qum¬ 
ran  theology:  blessing  and  cursing,  community  with  the  angels,  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  one  praying,  etc. 
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